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Konchnan,  —  Prk«8t»—  Explorer. 

Tfas  it  Bnerson  who  said  tbat  an  institution  wus  but  the 
lengthened  shadovr  of  a  manT  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  chain 

of  aissionB  v.hich  «e  are  to  de«cribo  and  which  extend  from  Sonorat 
uexico*   aoroes  the  border  into  southern  Arizona. 

I>l28ebio  Franciiaoo  Kino  was  bom  in  the  .-lUBtrian  proYlnoe 
of  Tyrol  on  August  10 »    1644.  Be  joined  the  Jesuits  i^ovaraber  E0»    1^66. 

For  Bovoral  years  he  hoped  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Far  East*   but 
be  finally  answered  a  call   and  was  sent  to   .^exioo»   arriving  at  Veracruz 
on  i.ny  Z,    1681.  Bis  first  work  of  iroportance  was  in  lower  Galifornia 

whither  he  went  in  1663.  Unsuccessful  attefmpts  to  establish  permanent 

nisslons  in  Lower  Cadlfornia  filled  the  time  until  Liecerrtber,    1695»   when 
a  fioyal  order*    dated  i>eceinber  ££»    suspended  the  conquest  of  Uulifornia. 

Kino  now  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  Cuayaas 
and  Seris*   whom  he  had  met  in  going  to  and  from  California  in  the  previous 
years.  Permission  was  granted  and  he  loft     exico  Uity    iovember  ?0»    ITsSft* 

reaching  Uonora  early  in  lfi97.  Here,    through  a  change  of  plans,   he 

was  assigned  to  ^iiseria  ^Jlta  instead  of  to  ths  riuaymas  and  .. eris. 

Pineria  idta  covered  all   the  territory  now  lying  between  the 
ikltar  JtLver  in  Sonora  and  the  Gila  Rlvsr  ir  ."^rizona  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction,   and  between  the  Lian  Pedro  River  on  the  east  anci  the 
Colorado  Haver  on  the  west.  ihis  lar?e  aurea  was  inhfibited  by  the  rita, 

Papago  and  Sobainuri  Indians,   all   speakinij  dialects  of  the  same  ton^jue. 

Kino  arriver  and  decided  to  found  his  first  mission  at 
Dolores  in     arch,    1687.  From  his  outpost  at  Dolores  during  tho  next 

quarter  century,    -lino  and  his  ccffiipanions  pushed  the  frontier  of  mieuionary 
work  north  to  the  cila  and  west  to  the  coloiJado  River.  by  1696  I'ino 

had   established  ia  chain  of  nissions  xip  and  down   the  valley  of  the  /J. tar 
and  fcH^dalena  ivivers,   and  another  chain  northeast  of  tiolores,  ;:ino*s 

exploring  tours  were  also  itinerant  missions  and  in  tho  course  of  them 
he  baptised  und  taught  in  nuBieroua  villages  all  up  and  down  the  Cila 
and  Colorado  and  in  tdl  parts  of  northern  Pineria. 

liot  to  count  the  minor  and  unrecorded  journeys  among  his 
widely   separated  nlssions,   he  mucie  at  leac^t  foiirteen  expeditions  across 
the  line  Into  what  is  now  known  as  urizonci.  In  what  is  now  ^onora, 

he  mad?  at  least  half  a  docsn  recorded  Journeys  from  i^olores  to  vjaborca 
and   the  coast,    three  to  the  Gar.ta  Clara  '  ountains   to  view  the  head  of 
the  California  Oulf,    and  two   to   the  coast  by  then  unknown  routes   south 
of  the  Altar  i\i\er.         In  eetimatinij  these  feats  of  exploration  we  must 
rsKember  tho  meager  outfit  and  the  li   ited  add  with  which  he  perfomed 
thsM.  He  was  not  supported  and  cncoura/,ed  by  several   hundred  haree- 

sen  and  a  great  retinue  of  friendly  Indi  ms  «;:  were  ue  boto  and  joronado. 
Gn  the   contrary,    in  all  but  two  cases,   he  went  almost  unaooompani ed  by 
military  aid,   and  sioro  than  once  he  went  '.without  the  aid  of  a  single 
white  nan 
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And  what  kind  of  a  man  personally  was  Father  Kino  to  those 
who  know  him  intimatelyT    Was  he  rugged,  coarse  fibered,  and  adapted  by 
nature  to  such  a  frontier  life  of  rough  exposure?    Father  Luis  Velarde 
who  was  the  companion  of  Father  Viino  during  the  last  eight  years  of  Ms 
life  and  his  successor  at  Dolores,  tolls  us  that  he  was  a  modett,  humble, 
gent/le,   ascetic,  of  mediaeval  type,  drilled  by  his  religious  training  to 
eonplete  self  effaoement.     Velarde  eays  of  hiraj 

■permit  me  to  add  what  I  observed  of  hist  during  the  eight 
years  when  x   wtis  his  companion.    His  conversation  waa  of  the 
Rellifluous  names  of  Jesus  and  iaary,  and   of  the  heathen  for  whoEi 
he  was  ever  offering  prayera  to  Cod,    In  saying  his  breviary  he 
always  wept.    He  was  edified  by  the  lives  of  the  iainte,  whose 
virtues  he  preached  to  us.    ^/hen  he  publicly  reprimanded  u 
sinner  ho  '.vas  choleric.    tout  if  anyone  showed  hin  personal 
disrespect  he  controlled  his  temper  to  such  an  extent  that  he  made 
it  a  habit  to  exalt  whomsoever  Bfialtreated  him  by  word,  deed,  or 
in  writing,  %mm       And  if  it  was  to  his  face  that  they  were  said, 
he  eKbraced  the  one  who  spoke  thea  saying,  'You  are  and  ever  will 
be,  niy  dearest  master, '   even  though  he  did  not  like  him,    ^nd 
then  perhaps  he  would  go  and  lay  the  insults  at  the  feet  of  the 
Uivine  -  aster  and  the  sorrowing  Mother,  into  whone  temple  he 
went  to  pray  a  hundred  tiraes  a  day.    nfter  supper  vrhen  he 
saw  us  already  in  bed,  he  would  enter  the  church,  and  even  though 
I  sat  up  the  whole  night  reading,  I  nevar  heard  h±yn   come  out  to 

tet  the  sleep  of  which  he  was  very  sparing.   ♦♦«♦♦•    he  always 
ook  his  food  without  salt  and  with  icixtures  of  herbs  which  fjtade 
It  more  distasteful.    ^lo  one  ever  saw  in  him  any  vice  whatsoever, 
for  the  di&covery  of  lands  and  the  conversion  of  souls  had 
purified  him.      These  then  are  the  virtues  of  Father  Kino;  hs 
prayed  auch  and  wa&  considered  as  without  vioe»    lie  neither 
BiBOked,  nor  took  snuff,  nor  wine,  nor  slept  in  a  bed.   He  was  so 
austere  that  ho  never  took  vvine  except  to  celebrate  mass,  nor  had 
any  other  bed  except  the  sweat  blankets  of  his  horse  for  a 
sattress,  and  two  Indian  blankets  (for  a  cover).     he  never 
had  more  than  two  coarse  shirts,  b6cauee  he  gave  everything  as 
aljas  to  the  Indians.    lie  was  Kierciful  to  others,  but  cruel  to 
himself.    v'hile  violent  fevers  were  lacerating  his  body,  he 
tried  no  remedy  for  six  days  except  to  get  up  to  celebrate  mass 
and  go  to  bed  again,    ^^nd  by  thui"  weakening  and  diba-iying 
nature  he  conquered  the  fevers," 

•Father  i-lino  died  in  the  year  1711»  having  spent  twenty- 
four  yeara  in  glorous  labors  in  this  Pimeria,  which  he  entirely 
covered  in  forty  expeditions,  made  as  best  they  could  be  made 
by  two  or  three  zealous  worker8|    ?;hen  he  died  he  was  alaost 
seventy  years  old.    He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  extrens 
hu  ility  and  poverty.    In  token  of  this  during  his  last  illness 
he  did  not  undress.    His  deathbed,  as  his  bed  had  ulways  been, 
consisted  of  two  calf  skins  for  a  xattress,  two  blankets  such  as 
the  Indians  use  for  covers,  and  a  pack  saddle  for  a  pillow.   Nor 
did  the  entreaties  of  Father  A/justin  move  hin  to  anything  else, 
he  died  in  the  house  of  the  Father  where  he  had  gone  to  dedicate  a 
finely  made  chapel  in  hie  pueblo  of  ^anta  iagdalena  oonseorttted 
to  Kan  Francisco  Xavier," 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  man  left  his  mark  upon  ths 
lasts  down  to  tho  present  day?    xifter  his  death,  his 
successors  in  the  Jesuit  order  carried  on  nie  work  unti^  the  expulsion 
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Be  was  usually  well  supplied  with  hor&ea  and  mulea  froni  hie  own  runohes, 
taking  at  different  times  as  many  as  fifty*  sixty*  eighty*  ninety,  one 
hundred  and  five*  and  even  as  raany  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  head. 

!lfhe  work  which  lather  h.ino  did  as  &  ranchman  or  ctookman,  would 
alone  stamp  him  as  on  unusual  business  raan,   and  make  hir.  vrorthy  of 
r«B«tibrunce.    from   the  small  outfit  supplied  him  from  the  older  miselons 
of  the  south  and  the  east*  within  fifteen  years  ha  established  the 
beginnings  of  ranching  in  the  velleys  of  the  sigdsjena,  tho  Altar*  the 
Santa  Gruz*  the  San  Pedro*  and  tVe  £onoita. 

i\nd  it  must  not  be  iiupooaed  that  he  did  this  for  private 
gain*  for  ho  did  not  own  a  sint^le  animal.   It  wuk  to  furnish  a  fcod 
supply  for  the  Indians  of  the  missions  established  and  to  bo  established* 
and  to  give  these  ToiseionB  a  bacis  of  economic  prosperity  and  independence. 

It  raust  not  be  forgotten  that  'lino  conducted  this  cattle 
industry  with  Indian  labor,  alraost  without  the  aid  of  a  single  vhite  man. 
An  illvatration  of  his  methods  and  hlB  difficulties  nay  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  important  ranch  at  Turracacori,  Arizona*  was  founded  with 
cattle  and  sheep  driven,  at  Kino's  orders*  one  hundred  miles  acroKS  the 
country  from  i,i4)orca,  by  the  very  Indians  who  had  murdered  Father  Gaeta 
at  Caborca  in  169 ii. 

Kino's  endurance  in  the  saddle  was  worthy  of  a  seasoned 
cowboy.    'Mien  he  Trent  to  the  City  of  exico  in  the  fall  of  I'^gf*  being 
then  at  tho  age  of  01,  he  nade  the  journey  of  not  less  than  1100  jrdles 
in  6?  days,  wrich,  not  countin;^  the  atops*  iKukes  his  avera.36  nearly 
thirty  r.iles  per  day.    In  Xove!nber*  1C,9T »   when  he  v/ent  to  the  rila,  he 
rode  about  700  or  800  miles  in  thirty  days,  not  coiinting  out  the  stopsi 
and  or  hi  a  journey  in  ir.39  to  the  rila  he  made  an  average  of  25  or  more 
ailee  a  day  for  twenty-six  days  over  an  unknown  country.    ?n  l'?99  he 
made  a  trip  to  oxjd  from  the  lower  Gila,  about  300  or  900  ir.iles,  in  36 
days,  or  25  to  30  'Tiilet  per  day.    In  i  eptember  and  October,  1700* 
he  rode  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  26  days  or  an  avera;];e  of  nearly  forty 
.2iilea  per  day.    In  1701  he  made  more  tnan  1100  ailee  in  36  days*  an 
average  of  over  30  niles  por  day.   he  waa  then  nearinj;  the  :*.ge  of  60. 
On  one  occasion  he  rode  no  leas  than  103  leagues*  or  from  2b0  ip   TOO 
miles  in  three  days,  counting,  preaching  to  and  baptizing  in  five 
villages  on  the  way.   And  yet  he  was  uw  the  next  morning,  preaching, 
baptixing  and  supervising  the  butchering  of  cattle  for  supplies. 

nt  another  time,  on  t^e  morning  of  ,ay  7,  1700*  he  was  at 
Tuznacacori *  on  hia  way  to  JJolores*  from  the  founding  of  iseion  Lan 
lavier  del  iiae.    iiS  he  was  about  to  say  mass  at  sunrise,  he  received 
an  urgent  aassage  from  Father  Car.pos,  be{^ging  hi!3  to  hasiten  to  L  c*n  Ignacio 
to  help  save  a  poor  Indian  whom  the  soldiers  had  imprisoned  and  were  to 
execute  on  the  follov-in,-/  day.    ^Jtopping  to  say  r^ass  and  to  write  a 
hurried  letter  to  Captain  .sculante,  he  rode  by  iriidnin^jt  to  Irruris,  and 
arrived  at  wsn  Ignacio  in  time  to  say  early  mass  and  to  ssvo  tho  Indian 
from  ceath.    He  must  have  ridden  76  or  more  tniles  on  thia  errand  of 
mercy  in  conf^dorably  leoc  thjm  a  day. 


Ulssion  i:antiago  de  Cocospera. 

Cocospera  i,ii:.Blon  is  located  b,bout  4?  milos  south  and  a 
little  east  of  itogaloa,  Arizona.   It  sets  well  back  from   the  river 
up  on  the  ineBa  about  u  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  level  bottom  land  which 
is  novf  irrigated  and  bus  be«n.  irrigated  for  the  last  two  hundred  yoare. 

rho  present  ruins  are  very  extensive,  covering  several 
acres  of  ^J^o""^"    1  any  of  the  walle  of  the  roorcn  and  buildings  are 
still  Btanding  while  others  are  down  in  low  taounds.    I'he  impression 
one  has  upon  climbing  the  steep  path  and  ccHT-in.-^  out  on  top  of  the  mesa 
is  that  here  was  a  rather  large  group  of  houses  clustered  around  t^  e 
foot  of  the  church  and  while  the  populuticn  was  busy  '.rlth  its  diverse 
interests  of  hunting,  farming*  and  Tsanufacturing*  the  whole  of  its 
petty  cares  wore  overshadowed,  guarded  and  watched  by  its  religion  and 
the  church. 

Almost  iill  of  the  construction  was  of  adobe  bricks  laid  up 
into  thick  wells,  for  the  intention  was  not  only  to  have  the  walls 
stand  for  a  long  time,  but  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  hostile 
Indians  who  were  likely  to  svfeep  down  out  of  the  nearby  wountaina 
any  day  to  kill,  pilluge,  and  bum. 

The  church  la  constructed  nainly  of  adobes  but  the  facade 
was  faced  with  burned  brick  covered  with  liwe  plaster.    The  building 
is  now  in  ruins,  the  roof  of  the  nave  having  fallen  in  and  the  towers 
bein^;  nearly  completely  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1356.     The 
front  ao  a  whole,  however,  ia  not  eo  far  gone  us  to  destroy  its  interest 
as  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Plate  I.  which  shows  the  whole 
front  and  the  remaining  comers  of  tho  ti  o  to^vera.    A  fairly  accurate 
restoration  study  can  be  built  up  and  it  shows  a  veir;/  interesting;  design. 
ihe  plan  (see  Plan  l)  ehows  the  rather  unusual  feature  of  placing  both 
to  era  nearly  irside  the  lines  of  the  church.    Fron\  an  exarfination 
of  tho  plan  alone  on©  aight  think  this  would  brin-'  the  towers  so 
close  together  as  to  destroy  the  oynsetcry  of  the  front»  bjit  the 
eleviition  drawing  s^hows  that  this  was  not  the  case.    The  front 
was  widened  by  the  flankinj  roocis  whoso  front  walls  were  carried  up 
in  graceful  curves  to  join  the  facade  near  its  top  and  give  a  bracing 
effect. 

Ihe  facade  itself,  (see  Piute  III)  is  divided  horizontally 
by  mouldings  into  three  auctions,  thn   lower  containing  the  large 
entrance  doors,  th^  second  the  choir  loft  window  with  its  flaning 
niches  for  statues,  and  the  third  foming  the  pediment  containing  a 
centrally  placed  niche  for  a  statue  vdth  a   blind  viindo*  above  to  balance 
two  real  windowa  in  the  ends  of  the  petiiment  which  were  to  light  the 
steps  leading  un  from  the  choir  loft  to  th^  bell  towers.     Tho  niches 
of  th-i  facade  vrere  uniforrsly  dccoratod  with  brick  corbels  projecting 
several  inches  fron  the  wall  at  tho  bottom  and  with  '>   brick  -.-oulding 
follo.ving  their  aer:i-circul  ir  tops  and  swinging  into  a  scroll  at  each 
side.      The  round  windo7fS  of  the  pediment,  and  the  choir  loft  window, 
were  decorated  ..ith  -x   projecting  noulding  of  brick  covered  vrith  li"*© 
plaster.    The  arched  entrance  had  a  spluy  of  several  inches,  narrowing 
on  the  inside,  and  the  arch  itself  wat  decorited  with  a  fluting  or  the 
EO-called  'shell'  design  worked  out  in  plaster. 
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The  plain  surface  of  th©  facade  wae  broken  vertically  by 
currying  up  pilasters  to  the  horiicmtal  jRoulding  at  tho  top  of  the 
choir  loft  i:tory.     xhe  entr^jicc  cioor  f<aa   set  in  v  wide  pilaster 
which,  in  the  second  story,  breaks  into  a  panel  containing  the  choir 
loft  window  flanked  by  a  narro^i  pilaster  on  either  side.    At  each 
side  of  the  facade  two  pilasters  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  choir 
loft  ntory  having  plain  paneli:  betwef^n  thew  on  the  lower  atoiry  and 
containing  the  niches  for  fi»»4»ii«  statues  in  tho  panela  of  the  upper  story. 

The  bell  tovjo»s  were  octagonal,  each  tower  having  four  bell 
flurches,  one  facing  euch  of  the  cardinal  points.    :fwo  lines  of  moulding, 
one  marking  the  floor  of  t)ie  bell  arches  and  the  other  the  tprtn^^  line 
of  the  dome,  were  the  only  decorations  on  the  towers,  there  being  no 
offsets,  railin.js,  or  niches  for  statues.    JieaiiBpherical  dojses  covered 
the  towers,  each  eunaoiintec  by  a  cross. 

ihe  front  as  a  whole  was  decorative  vvithout  being  over 
decorated,  and  must  have  been  an  impreasive  piece  of  work,  especially 
to  the  primitive  Indiiina  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  wati  built. 

the  entrance  doors  have  lon<5  since  been  torn  away  and 
severtl  years  ago  the  local  residents  filled  the  arch  with  «»ii«  an 
adobe  wall  to  keep  the  cattlo  from   desecrating  the  church.    Lntering 
through  a  small  door  in  this  adobe  t^all,  we  find  ourselvoE  directly  under 
the  c^-oir  loft.    lioles  in  the  lintel  of  the  door  way  show  thut  the 
original  doors  swung  on  wooden  pivots  and  not  on  metfld  hinges.   The 
fl  or  of  th©  choir  loft  was  of  heavy,  hund  hevm  beeeas  laid  about  a  foot 
apart,  floored  on  top  with  a  layer  of  adobe  bricks.   The  space  between 
the  buans  was  filled  with  a  plaster  coving  and  the  under  oidefj  of  the 
beans  thcrisolves  v/ere  covered  with  plaster.    i'ho  choir  loft  par^-pct 
was  built  of  bricks  covered  -..ith  plaster  ana  the  monotony  of  the  plain 
brick,  wall  is  broken  by  a  rioulded  capping,  xna  a  series  of  openings 
near  the  center  of  the  parapet  gives  the  appearance  of  nine  |}alu8ter8, 
(see  Pii'te  IV).      rhe  loft  v,'as  not  supportcu  by  an  urch  but  by 
wooden  corbels  projecting  from  the  walls  on  either  t^ide,  Vhese  corbels, 
like  th^  beans  of  the  floor,  were  covered  with  plaster. 

i  teppin^j  forward  frow  the  entrance  door  past  the  buce  of 
the  tor/ers  we  find  the  space  under  the  choir  loft  oi-ien:3  out  and  door 
ways  lead  to  ths  left  tmd  right  into  the  rooms  which  flank  the  towers. 
The  one  to  the  right,  or  to  the  east,  leads  into  the  room  which  v.e 
supposed  to  be  the  baptietory.    In  the  north  wall  of  thiii  rooa  is 
a  recessed  place  which  at  one  tinie  contained  shelves  where  the 
cerenonial  thingB  appertaining  to  baptif  right  have  boon  kept.   The 
roQO  to  the  left,  or  wast,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  stairway  which 
led  up  to  the  choir  loft.   both  these  rooms  were  lighted  by  v.indows 
in  the  south  or  front  walls. 

(Jliabing  up  to  the  choir  loft,  one  findo  it  lighted  by  a 
square  v/indow,  which,  .ith  its  circular  Tnoulding  on  the  outside,  fome 
one  of  the  decorative  features  of  the  j acade.     Traces  of  paintings 
occur  on  the  wallu  of  the  choir  loft  but  they  are  too  fragmentary  to 
allow  onf-  to  guebs  th^ir  symbolism.    I'rom  tho  choir  loft,  doorways 
lead  into  each  of  the  towers  and  etepfc  in  the  towers  le^^  up  to  the 
bell  archeti  ubove.    ihese  stairways  were  lighted  by  the  round  windows 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  right  nd  left  er.di?  of  the  pediment  when 
describing  the  facade.    The  stairs  are  now  choked  with  the  debris  of 
thR  fallen  towers. 
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The  interior  of  the  church  is  divide<?  into   three  aectionsj 
that  portion  under  the  choir  loft  which  has  already  beon  described; 
the  nave  or  body  of  the   church  where  the  people  gathered;    and   the 
sanctuary  at  the  northern  ei'id,   v.''^:ero  the  nigh  altar  stood. 

The   ceilinj;^  ever  the   choir  loft  ant;  nave  was   carri?."d  on 
three  groat  archo£»   one  .t  the  front  of  the  c'  oir  loft,    one  in  the  center 
of  thr,  nave  ariu  on©  ju3t  in  front  of  the  triumphtxL  arch  which  divided 
the  nave  froir.  the  sanctuary.  fhe  arch  over  the  choir  loft  it;  shown 

quite  »©11  in  Plate  IV  and  the  isoulding  at  the  left  hiind  margin  of 
the  picture  narke  the  spring  line  of  the  isiddle  arch  vx-hich  has  fallen. 
In  forming  tho  ceiling  polos  -^ere  laid  on  top  of  th©"e  arches  running 
parallel  with  the  Icnjior  axis  of  the  nave.  Thee©  polos  acted  as 

rafters  and  to  their  under  sides  wars  attached  lathea  of  ooatilla 
stens  which  v.ere   covered  witli  tho  fine,   white  plaster  of  thr.   c<»iling. 
Iho  ends  of  these  poles  can  be  seen  on  the  top  line  of  the  arch  in 
Plate  IV.  The  appearance  froa  the  floor  of  the  church  was  that  of 

a  bturrel  vaulted  ceilin{;  supported  by  tho  three  arches. 

In  front  of  the  choir  loft,   between  the  archec  of  the  nave 
the  walls  -.t&To  rcceeticd  in  '«hat  isi£;ht  be    Ciillcd  four  chupele.        The 
rccets  juet  in  front  of  the  choir  loft  on  the  eaat  side-  of  the  nave  is 
ahoThTrj  in  Plate  V.  It  is  furnished  with  a  larg-  altar  base  above 

which  ia  a  large  niche  for  a  statue.  i'his  niche  has  the  characteristic 

corbel  projecting;  Irons  its  base  and  ie  edged  with  a  heavy  piaster 
moulding  which  riaea  from  the  *ltar  beneath.  Ihisi  niche  and  alt"-ir 

occupy  the  back  of  tho  rece;:;s  v.'hile  the  splayed   sides  each  have  h   s^ialler 
niche  v.ith  a  plaster  jr.oulding  sisiilar  tc  but  £m<aller  than  th=it     round 
the  large  one.        Each  of   these   eri.aller  nichee  also  haz  a  projecting 
corbel.  Xhe  rccefea  is  roofed  v,ith  a  qusirter-sphere  vault  v/hich  has 

its   spring  line  marked  by   j^  heavy  moulding.  It  nay  rotdily  be 

imagined  th-t  four  of  these  recf  i^ees  in   the   short  length  of  the  nave, 
together  Jfitb  the   three  .-rchee,   must  have   combined  to  forrs  a  profusion 
of  lighta  and  iihaaows,   lines  and  surfaces,    shich   ruet  he»ve  been  very 
plea.oing. 

Beyond  the   tritnnphul   urch   the  vhole  back  rail   of   the 
sanctuary  was  filled  with  the  high   tdtar  and  ito   turrounding  decorations, 
now   broken  uway  and  in  ruins.  iho  pulpit  v.at.'   just  in  front  of 

the  triumphal   arch  and  was   entered  from  tho  floor  of  the   eunctuary. 
I   suspect  th   t  the   Sr^nctuary   floor  wu;    raised  sone  two  foot  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave,   for  while  tht    roof  of   the   sunctuary  still    £'t  nda, 
its  floor  it  on  a  Isvel  \.ith  the  preeent  lihc  of  debris  in  th©  ns^ve 
caused  by  it:>  full  en  roof. 

aS  wo  go  forward  through  the  nave  to  the  sanctuary  and  turn 

to  tV.e  ri.];ht,   "«e  pass  through  a  doer  way  into  the  sacristy.  Here 

the  fatbcrc  rcbod  the- selves  and  kept  the  furniture  of   the   service.      A 
recess  near  the   couthweet   corner  ol    the  rooa,    shoi n  on  Plan  1,    no 
doubt  held   toT.e   of   the   stiiall^.r  .^rticloc  of  t'.c   rorvice  v.'hec  they  wers 
not  being  used.  t^  doorway  led  out  into  tht  oluza  through   tho   aouth 

wuil  of  the   Eacritity.  The  roof  of  tho  oucri   ty  hae  fallen  hind  ths 

rooaa  is  now   in  ruins. 

The  roof  of  tho  church  wao  built  in  two  sections;    that 
over  the   pM-inctuary  and  that  over  the  nave  and   choir  loft.  i'he 

roof  over     he   sur,ctucA.ry  was  of  burned  brick,   arched  fro-n   side  to  aide, 
with  a  alight  appearance  underneath  of  ^roinod  vaulting,   ,      It^ still 
stands  in  good   condition.  The  thrust  of  the  arch  is  taken  at  the 
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r«ar  corners  of  tV^e  sanctuary  by  groat  rook  buttresses  built  against  the 
outer  wall.    xhe  buttrei-fe  on  the  east  side  was  enclosed  within  the 
wall  of  the  Scicristy*  but  there  was  no  attached  room  on  the  west  side 
and  80  that  buttress  stando  in  the  open, 

rhc  nave  and  c^ioir  loft  were  roofed  with  a  gable  roof,  a 
part  of  which  can  bo  seen  in  Plaite  IV.  This  roof  was  composed  of 
hjind  hewn  raftera  about  six  inches  square  spaced  about  two  feet  apart. 
Urosawia©  of  these  raftera  a  sheathing  of  tmail  poles  was  laid,  each 
pole  being  bound  to  the  rafters  with  a  rawhide  thong.  On  top  of  these 
stickb  cuice  u  heavy  layer  of  lime  piaster*  ar?d  in  the  li"  e  red  tiles 
wore  bedded  forming  the  outer  layer  of  the  roof. 

I'he  side  hulls  of  the  church  were  carried  vv   in  the  form  of 
a  purapct  und  the  root  drainage  was  taken  care  of  by  four  outlets 
through  these  parapet^  on  either  side  of  the  building.   io  cure  for 
the  heavy  thrutt  of  the  gable  roof  and  ceiling  arc^ sb,  a  buttress 
was  built  u£i;ainb  each  side  of  the  church,   fhe  hole  outside  of  the 
walls  was  covurea  with  a  thick  coating  of  lime  pliaster. 

My  notes  are  not  sufficiently  coit»plete  to  uttefrpt  a  plan 
of  the  large  group  of  outor  rooms  4ind  buildings*  but  one  can  readily 
see  upon  a  cursory  ex  mintition  that  they  were  built  in  a  series  of 
quttdran^,les,  so  thut  vrhilc  those  livin^i  inside  could  ev<sily  f.et  froa 
one  part  to  another*  the  buildinf^s,  together  «ith  some  connecting  walls, 
foriaed  a  defensive  outer  wall  protecting  the  inhabitants  from  the 
attaokc  of  hostile  Indians. 

Farming  was  carried  on  between  the  laesa  and  the  river. 
Plate  VI  is  a  vie^v  of  the  country  toicen  from  the  top  of  the  church  walls, 
anu  ahowe  the  level  tarm  landfc  in  the  foreground  and  the  rough  aountainous 
country  acroas  the  river  in  the  backgroimd. 


iiission  Can  Joee  de  Imuris, 

41 A  j)t  Ik  *  4r  *  *  Hr  *  j«r  Jt  t:  «(  4r 

The  site  of  this  mission  was  first  visited  by  Father  K.ino 

in  liarch,    1687.  Vhe  church  is  now  in  ruins  with  only  a  few  walls 

projecting  abov?  the  eoun.ds  of  debris.  At  the  time  of  our  viidt 

so«e  '"-exicini^  were  iiiihB«4rleiiiif     industriously   en^a^ed  in  wheeling 
the  debris  away  and  working  it  up  aguin  into  adobe   bricks  with  which 
they  were   goin/^  to  build     ome  modern  dwellings,   and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  until  the  nound  h<..s  dlBappebred.  V-e  vv'erc:   ablo  to  nuke 

ft  few  ■eaeure'nonts  fron  which   a  sk«?tch  plan  has  been  or&.wn  (see  Plan  2) 
which*   while  not  v-sry  accurate,    is  probably  raore  accurate  than  any 
future  visitor  will  be  able  to  roake  if  the  people  aro  allowed  to 
continue  their  work   of  vandaliew. 

The  site  was  chosen  near  the  confluence  of  two  ajnull   rivers 
and   the  buildini-^  was  located  on  the  high  raesiv  between  thorn  about  a 
hundred  f  et  above  the  bottw?*  lard,  j.'he  buildings  v/ere  erected 

on  a  little  plot  of  hi^h  ground  which  raii.'ed   thc<^i  uibout  fivr  feet 
above  the  surrounding  mesa.  The  church  and  living  roowa  vtere  all 

in  the   ea^e  building  whose  wal3ii  were    fiade  of  adobe  bricks. 
A  r)liitforr;  or  /5laza,   floored  with  a  lime  plaster,   wa^  built  along 
the   south   side  of  the  buildings    >nd  this  plaaa  war  re;.^ched  fron   the 
lower  ground  by  a  fli?;ht  of  seven  or  eight   stepc  near  its  western 
end  in  front  of  tho  living  rocas,    ard  probably  by  another  flight 
at  its  eaJitern  end  in  front  of  the  church.  ;'he  church  bjd  an 

arched   entrance  facing  douth  and  the  high  altar  ras  pieced  at  the 
oppofcite  or  northern  <;nd«  rhe   sast   wall  probubly  had   two  openings 

by  ?^hich  li,;;ht   v.ae  adrritted  into  the  rave  and   sanotuery.        Me^r  the 
rear  of  the'church  a  door  led  to  the  left  into  what  was  probably  the 
sr.criEty*  The  ot^ur  rconss  of  the  >^ouse,    probably  three  so  far  as 

we  could  TRiii'«:"  theni  cut,    were  UB©d  for  the  quarters  of  the  Fathers 
who   .ere   et-  t  oned  here.  i'hs  roof  Tust  have  been  of  poles  and 

brush   covered  with  dirt.        The  poles  were  removed  years  u"0  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  other  houses  f^r  the  pits  whero   the  ncn 
*ere  di«jp  ng  at  Ihe  tlre'j   ol    our  vinit  diiiclosed  no  timbers  on  or  n<:ar 
the  floor  line. 

The  burial  ground  was  to  the  aast  of  the  church  and  the 
buildlnr  and  cemetery  were  at  ope  tiwe  surrounded  by  a  wall,   now 

entirely  down  anci  nrjostly  removed. 

The  new  church,   built  sore  eixty  or  eighty  years  ago,    stands 
a  littlf  to  the   eaf»t  of  the   idte  of  the  old  church  and   contains  no 
particularly  interestin.'  features. 

Just  in  frcn  of  the  new  church  two  bolle   are  hund  on   n.  xruno 
of  heavv  native  tiTr.bers.    (iiee  Piute  VIII.)  One  of  thesi"  bslls 

beare   the  inscription  "i-S   a  R  T  A       L   h  N   f  7   S  Y   i.  A     Dii     i.  0  R  £   i  0 
•A  K  0     18   15*.  The  other  bears   the  inscription  "S  A  H 

iiKTOHIO*lf^9  5a.  This  bell  we  were  told,   had  been  brought 

over  frora  CocoBpera  n-iiasion  niany  years  ago,   probably  after  the  towers 
at  Cocoapora  ha'    beer,   de  troyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1«.86. 
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rha  bell   la  badly  cruoked  and  bears  an  iron  hoop   .-hiob  has 
been   shrunk  around  it  in  recent  times  to  prevt=mt   the   onlargement 
of  the  crack. 

It  i^  hard  for   the  visitor  to  realise  that  here  iz  a  bell  whose 
Bwtiet  tones  ^rel corned  Fathc;r  7Ano  on  his  return  frora  Ean  Xavisr  and 
Tunucacori  in  the  year  1700   and   that  he  hat;  nany  tini&s  nc  doubt 
calleci   the  neophytes  to  services  by  pulling  the  rawhide  rope  which 
oaua&d  itc  roellow     sounds  to  float  out  acros-   the  bailey. 


( 


Notes  iane-naaje-  uriial  visit  *.ov,   1697 

wn   tiie  2Gtli  ILey  left  i>ac  <^  wont  south  through  fields  «c     passed  along 

the   bed  ol  the   river    (paaando   por  la  caja  del   riol)  which  here  goes  under  ground 

again  S  Kswent  20  leiigucs.     They  arrive  at  ban  Cayttano  where   there 

are  150  people  ^  they   slept  in   the  house   of  adobe  with  a  roof   ^terrado) 

i/robablj    a  flat  roof.      The  lands  are  fertile  &  irrigated  like   those  at  Bac. 

Tiie   next   day  they   go   south  6  leagues   to   Uuevavi  — 

i/n    UiC   2bth  of  ^''ov   the\    ^vo   soutli  reaching   the  bed  of  tije    river  a*"^;  ich  was 

"cortado"    (hi.d  ;,o:ie   underground)   t^^ey  drank  water  irom  a   taiik   in   the  bed 

of   the  river  "^  ti*e   soldiers   siayed  tiiere  to    sleep.      The  r'ather  ot  nange 

went  on  to  ban  Cayetano  which   is  20  leagues  fromBac,      There  were     30  houses 

ci.  150  people,     Uuevavi   is  G  leagiies  to  the   south. 

itiange 
Un  the   25th,   ttarches  off  to   San  Cayeta^do  ti.  havinf;  traveled  all   day  he 

reaches   a   pond   of   water   12  miles   dist  ait  <i    sleeps    tliere, 

i^est  day  he  goes  6   leagues  to  ban  feayetano    (this  would  make   tlie   distance 

from  Bac   to  ban  Cayetano   18  leagues   instead   of  the  Hsual   20) 


PADRK  Kim   PASSED  TIII5  JAY  \ 

Prior  to  beicti  assigned  to  BioplrQr  3ji  1955  >  agr  knowledge  of  a  17th  century 
Jesuit  missionary  named  Kino  was  >niii2J!iaLa  As  I  stayed  on,  however^  iny  interest 
and  kno-sfledge  grew*  On  serox'sl  occasions^  I  visited  two  of  the  missions  which     | 
ijusobio  Francisco  Kino  had  foimdsd  in  Arir^onaj  and  ny  dosire  to  visit  thos©  3ja    j 
Sonora,  iiexico,  increased.  An  opportiztiity  for  such  a  ventiire  did  not  present 
itself  until  this  year  when  &  friond  offered  to  take  ras  as  soon  as  a  favorable 
titae  came.  The  tseekend  of  Oct,  29--Kov„  1,  a  throe  day  waekeiid,  seemed  best.  And 
as  thiutjB  turned  out,  it  was  idaal:  tha  weather  was  wondsrfulj  sunny  but  not  too 
warm.  Th©  friend  is  the  manager  of  Phoenix  Country  Cltibj  Worn  iitoryya  whose  two 
sons  passed  through  my  M-Story  classes  som©  years  ago.  As  plans  for  the  trip     J 
matured,  I  decided  to  invite  one  of  our  -Jejcican  ;itudents  along  as  interpreter! 
LuiSj  a  Brophy  senior,  lost  his  parents  in  a  plane  cr§8h  about  a  year  ago,  but 
has  relatives  in  No^ales  and  Henaosillo,  our  ultimate  destination  (h5  also  had 
many  friends  alont  tha  way) ,  Oct«  29th  arrived, a  nd  as  soon  as  school  was  out, 
tbo  three  of  i^s  started  out  in  Korm's  Uod^e  carry~&ll  (a  hl^h  ijfhssl  base  is  a     ' 
must  once  you  get  off  the  beaten  path  in  Mexico)  equipped  with  plenty" of  water, 
necessary  bajgage  (including  a  nrivat©  '';}ohn"),  cameras  and  a  desire  to  ^ot  under 
way, 

Ko^ales,  Ariss^,  was  the  first  stop  after  dinner  with  Nona,  Jro  and  hie  wife 
in  Tucson  (Xofficiated  at  their  wedding  last  August).  After  tak.<fin^  Luis  to  his 
uncle  3jn  I^ogales,  oonora,  Koi^  and  I  spent  the  ni^ht  at  tha  Rancho  Qrando„  Aftsr 
daas   the  next  rooming  at  6j30,  ^^-3  passed  through  iuimit^ration  f oraalities ,  picked 
up  Liais  and  beaded  for  the  first  mission  on  cur  route,  Cocospera,  a  ruin  Irdgh  a 
top  a  hill  about  half  way  beti^sn  Inmrie  and  Cananae,  The  voad  is  paved  and  except! 
for  ^  siow-doim  by  some  cattle  ambling  slong  the  road  we  raado  good  time.  The  ex- 
tarior  walls  are  stJJl  standing,  though  there  is  nruch  evidence  of  vandalisiB  where  j 
treasure  hunters  have  come  in  search  of  Jesuit  «gold".~-tho  Jesuits  were  suptxssed 
to  have  had  great  wealth,  and,  -sijen  they  were  expelled  from  the  Spanish  dominions  1 
in  the  176o?»,  they  were  supposed  to  have  hurried  it  all  in  and  around  the  missions. 
Legends  of  thjjs  sort  "die  hard,"  (You  could  consider  the  missions  wealthy  in  a 
certain  sense,  biit  that  wealth  was  tied  up  in  the  land  and  the  missions  «hich     j 
w^e  built,  aisd  that  is  hardly  burjfy~able  treasure  J)  Ivear  the  ruin  is  a  ceraetary 
and  a  modem  chapel--crypt  combination  oimed  by  a  px'ivate  family  and  used  for 
burial 5  in  fact,  this  family  now  owns  tha  land  on  which  the  missions  st^ndSa 

From  Coccspera,  ?/e  retraced  our  steps  to  Xmuris  and  the^on  to  5an  Ignacio.    i 
Here,  the  mission^  church  is  still  in  us© — BVancioesun  built  after  Kino*s  tiae — 
but  old  and  interesting.  It  sits  in  front  of  a  small  public  squas®  surrounded  by 
a  small  village,  A  young  i;lrl  opened  the  church  for  us,  and  after  an  investifoa- 
tion  of  the  interior,  Luie  and  I  climbed  the  tower  stafirs  which  are  niad©  out  of    i 
mesquiito  log?  in  the  form  of  an  old-fashi©ned  key-hole,  the  roundod  end  forming    i 
the  newsl  poet:«  The  bolls  in  the  tower  are  old  and  cracked  end   it  was  impossible   j 
to  read  the  Inscriptions,  I 

From  here  we  passed  onJiJ  to  Magdalena,  the  toisn  inhere  Father  Kino  died  in 
Jiarch,  1711,  after  he  had  dedicated  a  chapel  to  his  patron,  ct^  ftrancis  Xavier. 
He  w^  buried  in  this  chapel,  and  the  scsarch  ia  now  on  to  locate  the  burial  place « 
Buildings  have  disappeared  with  time,  and  since  the  orginal  chapel  and  church 
have  "one  too,  the  search  has  been  complicated,  nith  the  help  of  Luis,  I  talked 
to  tha  pastor.  Padre  iiantos,  iriK>  believes  that  since  the  chapel  in  question  pro- 
bably stood  -Mhere  the  present  church  now  stands,  Kiao's  gr^ve  should  lie  serae-     j 
where  under  the  present  church,  >^ether  they  will  excatete  rooains  to  be  seen..    | 
There  are  experts  working  on  the  Job  now,  and  will  probably  receive  aid  froa  the   , 
Mexican  toverraiont  which,  to  date,  has  been  rather  Indifferent,  In  th©  church,  is 
a  well  known  reclining  statue  of  Xavisr,  and,  according  to  the  pious  belief  of  the 
faithful,  smyone  who  can  raise  the  head  of  the  statue  is  in  the  state  of  grace, 
.<hile  I  made  a  visit,  several,  including  Luis,  came  and  performed  the  ritual. 

In  Mexico,  once  you  leave  the  main  road,  you  are  on  dirt  roads,  some  good, 
some  bad.  And  as  wa  left  liagdalona  for  Kino's  mission  headquarters  we  encountered 
both  good  and  bad,  and  loads  of  dusti  At  times  we  passed  through  fields,  at  otters 

■e    travelled    a    river    had— aT  WaVS     f-bat**    laiaa     aomia    fna-i»Hri»    rtf     a     vx^url         VinnrAWBV*     ra-\n* 
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burned  lefi^     How  l"ar  we  went,  I  aon't  know;   «e  ctiaturbed  soiue  cattle  and  then 
cfiiiie  to  a  fork  in  the  so-called  "road."     -e  turned  rifc,ht  and  aocc  caiue  to  a  dead 
end— i^eter  crossir,^  the  Sail  fjifc.uel  Ki.ver  a  couple  titnes,     i^cidint  that  we  .»«?re 
feettirii^  nowhere  ar»d  since  it  was  lata,  we  turned  back,  ajjuost  i,ot  stuck  in  ioins 
rine  sand,  but  fijially  made  it  back  to  v^aji^lalsr^a.  about  dusk.     On  oiir  way,  we 
leariied  rrora  a  farmer  that  we  should  havs  turned  left  and  ©ciiar  but  a  short  dif- 
trance,  probabiy  less  than  a  mllej  and  Vi-a  wotild  have  been  at  the  sita  of  hiiio's 
mission  beadquarters,  Dolores,     l^lext  time^  wo  intend  to  i,et  there^ 

'"^^'rlY^  i^  Hanaosiilo  (about  105  mile&  sw.  of  [."agdalena)  about  6  p.m,,, 
took  Luis  to  his  family  (they  live  on  the  side  of  the  square  in  front  of  the 
cathedral) 3  and  I  aiad«  arrangements  with  a  Padro  Xawler  to  say  L.ass  the  nerb  day,, 
the  least  of  Christ  tlie  Kiag^  at  the  Cathedral.     The  Padro  spoks  perf©ct  iiiaish" 
(he«8  an  AraericajQ)  but  has  bean  in  itexico  for  niarg,-  years,  and  Luis  told  us  that  ha 
has  dorio  tremeadov.a  work  there,  espoci&ily  for  education.,     I  was  back  at  the  Cath- 
edral Lo-J-     7  a„m.  Mass,  prepared  for  most  anything,?.,  liturg.ically  sr^sakirig.  th.at  is. 
^inca  ny  smattering  of  Sp.anish  (un  poquito)  *'ouldn't  gat  mo  tbroufeh  the  ^ass  tn  the 
^ruacular,  I  kuow  that  I  would  have  to  say  the  saass  jji  Utiii.     But  1  had  a  time- 
using  a  Biixt^e  of  iipanisfa  (what  little  I  r«aamberod)  and  Lat-Jji  (Ithink  that  my 
S'^Jt^L'^^  Dett«r)^trp.ni,  to  conviiice  the  Fadre  who  had  oust  finished  i.ass  th-at  I 
^  .-«^*^u  "^'^^  wxth  the  Latia„     no,  while  1  pxt)ceeded  in  th6  ancient  Homan  tong^ie 
he  *0ut  through  Qverythijag  with  tiio  people  ir.  tba  modern  idioia  of  the  placel     After 
the  Gospel,  hs  casae  tK>  ask  if  I  would  feive  a  homily  (I  feuoss  that  ho  stUl  wasn't 
convincod);,  J,s^oc'^  ^  ^^A  and  sat  down  i^hile  h  '  aajld  a  few  words.     The  people 
«?  fS2??^  ^^^  (x-hough  oft^n,  not  in  unison)  to  all  the  prayers,  and  pray^£,ae 
of  their  own  prayers  f^i-veatly  and  aloud,  and  njy  padre  companion  acted  a^  V^oth 
coramencator  and  altajr  boyj  l&bs  concluded,  J.  distributed  Coraraunion»^I  -.londer  if  tha^ 
IS  the  custom  eiaewhara  south  of  tha  border.     I  d«^J.ded  afterward  that  I  could  have 
said  mucn  oi   tiio  i^asa  (the  oonsnoa.,  at  least)  in  Spanish  had  I  liad  something  to  pre- 
pars  froraj  but  I  left  with  the  resolution  to  learn  Sp^inish  at  aU  costs, 

Af  tsr  Broakfast,  Luis  introduced  us  to  his  faraJOy;  then»  showed  us  a»  und  bis 
home  town      One  thing  isjprassed  roe  deeply 3     the  economic  ©xtroaes  (sobjb  places  that 
peof>.i.e  call  "home*  look  more  lika  Junk  plles|)     .i&  startad  north  for  Altar  and  inor« 
KlDc  missions.     The  mission  at  Caborca  stajads.  at  tho  Qdgs  of  to^a,  is  no  longer 
used  for  &2ass.  only  catechiem  claisaas^     Part  of  the  iJanctuax-y  has  been  washed  Kway 
by  tho  pasGljOfe  river.     In  tlie  aiddle  of  the  la^t  c©ntui-y,  it  was  used  as  a  fort  hr 
the  towi3-peoplei  *ho  wsre  defending  then^Qlv^s^a  fit)®  a  i;roup  of  American  ad^-enturers, 
usually  xno^-vn  as  filllbust-erers  (fchar©  wp  a  number  of  these  groups  who  invaded  Latj 
America  and  ^ave  our  foralgn  policy  a  bad  time).     Bullet  jaarks  nre  still  risible  ^ 
a  piaque  on  the  old  idtssioa  coaisiaiaorateB  th»  event .     Fitiquito  whs  nsart—'a  nic«  litt 
church  very  ajuch  in  use  and  very  well  maintained.     Tficn,  back  to  Altar  and  off  the 
oeat^^th  to  Tabatama  over  a  waeb-board  like  road  that  ran  much  of  the  way  next  to 
an  irrigation  canals     On  the  way,  we  stopped  at  Oquitoa  wher«  Kino  bad  had  a  wissioB 
but  missed  another  (in  rxdjae)  because  we  didr.H  know  whore  to  look.     .Ve  finally 
reachod  Tubatiuaa  in  the  lat®  afternoon.     The  miasion,  still  in  use,  is  on  the  side 
of  tne  usual  equajt-e,  and  hots  as  are  arranged  in  neat  rows  alon^^  well  kept,  though 
dirtp  streets.     Really*  the  only  eigpof  tho  20th  centuiy  I  observed  was  th^aver- 
present  Coke  ad,  anji  auto  or  %ro,  andg  I  believe,  some  electric  lines,     I  wished 
that  we  had  iiad  more  time  to  Spend,  but  since  it  was  getting  late  and  we  didn't 
want  to  drive  over  be.ck  country  roads  in  the  dark,  we  hurried  back  to  the  main  hi^^h- 
way  by  another  road,  tiiich,  by  oozspaj-ieon,  was  xauch  bettor  thai  that  by  which  w«  had 
entered, 

..e  made  it  back  to  IJo^ales  late  in  tho  evening,  left  Luis  rrith  his  unclo,  and 
returned  to  the  U.S^  for  the  nifeht.,     I  said  Aiaso  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  the  oomi 
All  Si^ts  Day,  ar^i  the  pastor  gave  rae  an  invitation  to  prsach  at  a  special  i*acs  in 
honor  of  Kino  on  December  12  at  Tuiuacacorl  iiiasion,   which  K-too  founded  about  1691. 
I  was  happy  to  accept,  and  thought  that  it  wws  a  fittijo^;  cliiaaa  to  a  wonderful  trip. 
On  thft  vrsy  hoaB^.  we  visited  this  mission  and  ian  Xavier,  o*tfiide  Tucson^  to  m^ik-e  the 
pftlgriaage  coa^lete.     ..e  j^ot  back  to  phoenix  in  earjy  evening,   resolved  to  ^o  .-igain^ 
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^     Eutebio  FranclBCo  Kino,  S.J.  lived  during  a  turbulent  era 
of  the  world's  history.   In  16^5»  the  year  of  his  birth  in  Segno, 
near  Trent  in  ■orthem  Italy,  the  European  powers  were  engaged  in 
the  final  blows  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  of  religious 
struggles.  When  he  died  in  New  Spain,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
next  century,  the  more  aggressive  nations  of  Eurf^pe  were  engaged 
in  a  series  of  dynastic  wars  at  home  and  lmi>erlallstlc  ones  abroad. 
The  era  was  Indeed  a  violent  one,  but  it  was  also  one  filled  with 

r^   a  spirit  of  adventure  and  promise  as  England,  Prance,  Spain  and 
Portugal  reached  out  to  new  worlds  for  conquest  in  the  name  of 

Nj  Ood,  King,  and  Commerce. 

The  place  of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  in  thl^  history  of  these 
years  was  one  of  missionary,  colonizer,  and  explorer  on  the  fron- 
^j  tiers  of  New  Spain.  But  in  the  years  following  his  death,  the 
-^  jaemory  of  this  Italian  Jesuit  was  all  but  lost  and  long  lay  hidden 
in  the  musty  archives  of  Rome,  Mexico  City  and  elsewhere;  and  his 
name,  with  that  of  many  of  his  brother  Jesuits,  faded  into  the 
I    annals  of  history  when  the  "enlightened"  kings  of  Spain  and  France 
sought  and  achieved  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  religious 
order  to  which  he  had  belonged,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.   Approximately  two  hund»eAd  years  passed  after  his 
death  before  the  memory  of  Kino  revived  through  the  appearance  of 
manuscripts  and  letters  which  he  had  written  and  which  told  of 
his  exploits  for  both  "Their  Majesties"  in  Plmerla  Alta — northern 
Sonora  and  Southern  Arizona  of  ^day.   Since  that  day,  almost 
fifty  years  ago,  when  his  Favores  Celestiales— a  sort  of  auto- 
biography—was first  published,  writers  have  become  Interested  in 


this  hardy  pioneer  and  from  their  pens  have  flowed  endless  script 
concerning  his  accomplishments,  as  is  attested  in  the  following 
list  of  their  writings. 

Of  his  early  years,  we  know  little  other  than  a  few  details 
concerning  his  eduatatlon.  Kino  attended  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Trent  and  from  there  he  went  to  Rala  near  Innsbruck  in  1663, 
In  that  year,  Kino  himsWf  tells  ug  that  he  became  seriously  ill 
_  and  that  he  promised  Almighty  God  that  if  he  regained  his  health 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  he  would  enter  the 

i::^  Society  of  Jesus  and  would  make  every  effort  to  volunteer  for 

work  in  the  foreign  missions.  His  health  restored,  he  carried  out 

JJ    the  prior  part  of  his  promisedand  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  for 

the  Upper  German  Province  on  November  20,  1665.  During  his  years 
]  of  study.  Kino  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  proficiency  in 
the  studies  of  mathejteitics  and  geography,  a  knowledge  he  put  to 
good  use  in  the  New  World,  When  he  had  completed  the  studies 
necessary  for  a  Jesuit,  Kino's  ne«t  goal  was  to  seek  to  fulfill 
his  promise^to  volunteer  for  a  missionary  assignment. 

Permission  to  be  sent,  however,  did  not  come  easily:   many 
times  he  had  to  write  to  the  Jesuit  Superior  General  in  Home 
volunteering  for  missionary  work— doubtless  Insptted  by  a  distant 
Jesuit  relative,  Martin  Martini,  who  had  been  a  China  mls??ionary, 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Jesuit  missl^ary  in  the  Far  East.  Per- 
severenoe  won,  but  the  hoped  for  assignment  to  the  Orient  of  both 
Martini  and  Xavier  was  doomed  by  a  casting  of  lots:   Kino  and  a 
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Jesuit  companion  from  Oermany,  Anton  Kersohpamer,  were  assigned 
one  to  the  Philippines  and  one  to  Mexico,  but  the  determination 
of  the  assignment  was  left  to  themseives^.   Since  neither  was  will- 
ing to  make  the  choice,  they  decided  on  a  "pious  lottery*  and 
Kino,  somewhat  to  his  disappointment,  drew  the  tag  marked  Mexico. 
He  arrived  In  New  Spain  In  1681  after  a  forced  sojourn  In  "old" 
Spain  of  almost  three  years. 

Klno*s  first  assignment  end  In  failure:   the  establishment 
y  of  a  mission  In  B^ga  California,  Then,  he  was  sent  north  In  168?, 
to  the  "rim  of  Christendom"  where  he  labored  with  success  for 
tf,w»nty-four  years.  Those  years  were  filled  with  constant  activity, 
mostly  among  the  Plmas  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Spain. 
When  he  arrived,  the  mission  of  Cucurpe  on  the  Rio  S^  Miguel, 
1^  some  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Nogales,  was  the  northern  most 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  on  the  western  slope.   When  he  died.  Kino 
had  extended  by  peaceful  conquest  the  missionary  and  cultural 
frontier  of  New  Spain  up  the  San  Miguel,  had  moved  west  to  the 
/  Elo  Magdalena  and  the  Altar  Valley,  and  north  to  the  Hlo  Santa 
Cruz— he  called  It  Santa  Maria— where  he  established  missions  at 
Guevavl,  Tumacacorl  and  Bac. 

Our  Infrequeatil^ journeys  to  his  missions  today  take  us  quickly 
and  In  comfort  from  one  to  the  other:   Kino  made  the  trips  often, 
on  horseback,  and  the  mileage  he  covered  Is  worthy  of  the  most 
dedicated  horseman.   His  usual  dally  average  was  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  miles,  often  more,  seldom  less.   On  these  trips.  Kino  carried 
Christianity  Into  the  American  southwest  where  it  had  never  been 
beWre:   catechism  was  taught,  baptism  administered,  and  Mass  ^i^ 
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said.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  in  I69I  (almost  275  years  ago) 

that  he  oame  to  the  Indian  village  of  Tumacacorl  and  skkd.   ?Iass  for 

the  first  time— San  Cayetano,  he  called  It  (In  later  years  the 

name  was  changed  to  San  4^ose  when  the  mission  was  moved  to  Its 

present  location.)  ~^^^ 
rr 

Though  these  missionary  activities  occupied  most  of  his  time. 
Kino  was  able  to  explore  Arizona  as  far  north  as  the  Casa  Grande 
Indian  ruins  and  the  Qlla  River,  and  as  fau:*  west  as  present-day 
Yuma  and  the  Colorado  River.  It  was  on  these  latter  expeditions 
that  he  was  able  to  prove  that  California  was  not  an  Island,  as 
many  at  that  time  believed,  but  that  It  was  easily  accessible  for 
the  ever -expanding  frontiers  of  New  Spain,  Wlssionary,  explorer 
and  traveller.  Kino  mapped  the  area  over  which  he  Journeyed  and 
his  maps  were  not  improved  upon  for  over  a  century. 

Kino  was  also  a  rancher  and  a  cattleman.  He  t%ught  the 
Indians  better  methods  of  farming  and  cattle-breeding.  He  helped 
f  them  Improve  their  diet  by  introducing  them  to  new  food-stuffs 
and  the  methods  of  raising  them.   He  raised  a  variety  of  stock 
to  keep  not  only  his  own  missions  supplied,  but  also  those  of 
his  Jesuit  co-workers  in  the  Pimeria  and  the  barren  wastes  of 
Baja  California. 

By  way  of  summary,  Kino  wrote  of  his  years  in  Pimeria  Aita 

in  the  year  before  his  death: 

■In  general,  in  these  twenty-one  years,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  have  made  from  the  first  pueblo  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  [Kino's  mission  headquarters  on  the  San  Viggrt; 
more  than  forty  expeditions  to  the  north,  west,  northwest, 
and  southwest,  of  fifty,  eighty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
and  more  leagues,  sometimes  accompanied  by  other  fathers. 
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but  most  of  the  time  with  onl^'ft^' servants  and  with  the 
governors,  captains,  and  caciques  of  different  rancherlas 
or  Incipient  pueblos  from  here  and  from  the  Interior  •  •  • 

"With  all  these  expeditions  or  missions  which  have  been 
made  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  In  these  new  heathen- 
doms In  thsse  twenty-one  years,  there  have  been  brought  to 
ourjfrlendshlp  and  to  the  desire  of  receiving  our  holy  Catholic 
faith,  between  Plmas,  Cocomarlcopas,  Yumas,  Qulqulmas,  etc., 
more  than  thirty  thousand  souls,  there  being  sixteen  tViousand 
Plmas  alone.  I  have  solemnized  raorj  th.an  four  thousand  bap- 
tisms, and  I  could  have  baptized  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Indians 
more  If  the  lack  of  father  laborers  had  not  rendered  It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  catechise  them  and  Instruct  theoi  in  ad- 
vance. But  If  our  Lord  sends,  by  means  of  his  royal  Majesty 
and  of  the  superiors,  the  nece'?s8ry  fathv'Drs  for  so  great  and 
so  ripe  a  harvest  of  souls,  It  will  not  be  difficult,  God 
willing,  to  achieve  the  holy  baptism  of  all  these  souls  and 
of  very  many  others,  on  the  very  populous  Colorado  River, 
as  well  as  In  California  Alta,  and  at  thirty-five  degrees 
latitude  and  thereabouts,  for  this  very  great  Colorado  River 
has  Its  origin  at  fifty- two  degrees  latitude."  (Kino's  Hls- 
torical  Memoir  of  Pimerla  Alta,  II,  2^3,  252.  cf.  bibliography 
A  0,7.; 

In  his  66th  year.  Padre  Kino  rode  the  familiar  trail  to  Mag- 

dalena  to  dedicate  a  chapel  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Gt.  Francis 

Xavler.  During  the  Mass  of  Dedication,  he  became  ill.   Though  he 

was  able  to  finish  the  Mass  with  not  a  little  effort.  It  was 

evident  that  this  was  the  final  illness  for  the  Apostle  of  the 

Plmas,  as  he  came  to  be  called.   The  next  day,  March  15,  1711, 

he  died  and  was  burled  in  the  chapel  "on  the  Oospel  side"  by 

Padre  Agustln  de  Campos,  "^.J.,  who  recorded  the  fact  in  the  mission 

burial  register. 

The  work  that  Padre  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  had  left  undone 
•as  assumed  and  continued  by  his  co-workers  and  their  successors 
in  the  Pimerla.   Old  missions  were  enhanced  or  abandoned,  new  ones 
established  where  needed  until  176?  when  the  work  was  suddenly 
and  riidely  interrupted  by  the  summary  explusion  of  Klno*8 
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brethren  from  New  Spain,   Tbe  Pranoi scans  and  DoiElnloans  then 
"became  Kino's  heirs,  and  courageously  continued  the  labors  which 

he  had  begim, 
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BECOME  IMITATORS  OF  ME  AS  I  AM  OF  CHRIST.   I  Cor.  11/1  -  (< 

"For  so  It  Is  wltb  all  greatness,"  wrote  Cardinal  Newman,  "that 
because  It  Is  great.  It  cannot  be  comprebended  by  ordinary  minds  at 
once;  but  time,  and  distance,  and  contemplation  are  necessary  for 
Its  being  recognized  by  beholders."   -'^  ^i^^i^o. 

To  say,  then,  that  great  men  are  seldom  appreciated  in  their 
own  time  Is  a  truism.   Almighty  God,  none-the-less,  continues  to 
raise  up  men  and  women  In  every  age  as  sources  of  Inspiration  and 
-Imitation,  not  for  their  contemporaries,  perhaps,  but  for  those  who 
are  to  come.   It  Is  Indeed  a  jpatently  human  trait  that  we  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  an  exemplar  who  will  ^Ive  us  strength  and  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  present  clrcum.stances,  be  they  easy  or  difficult, 

UjThe  Church,  recognizing  this  need  has  instituted  the  process  of 
canonization  wheireby  those  who  have  led  lives  of  more  than  ordinary 

M  virtue  are  proposed  to  us  as  worthy  of  veneration  and  imitation. 
The  measure  is  always  Chrlstllkeness— as  Paul  of  Tarsus  put  it: 
"Become  imitators  of  me  as  I  am  of  Christ. 

*  ''     Only  a  small  minority  of  the  imitators  of  Christ,  however,  pre 
'   ever  officially  declared  such  "by  the  formal  process  of  canonization-- 
the  vast  majority,  departing,  leave  behind  them  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,  footprints  that  we  their  successors  are  wver  trying 
to  match.   It  may  take  much  time  and  contemplation,  as  Newman, re com- 
mends, but  soon  or  late  true  greatness  will  be  recognized. 

The  man  whom  we  have  come  to  honor  today  on  this  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Patmmess  of  the  Americas,  was  one  whose  <^eptnesi 
long  lay  hidden  in  the  musty  archives  of  Rome,  T^ctIco  (Tlty'ftnd  else- 
where: 'V»ose  magnaalmlty  was  burled  in  the  ruins  of  many  of  the 
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abandoned  and  neglected  missions  which  he  founded;  and  whose  npme, 
with  that  of  many  of  his  brothers,  faded  into  the  annals  of  history 
when  the  "enlightened"  kings  of  Spain  and  France  sought  and  achieved 
the  almost  total  dlstructlon  of  the  religious  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed.  Approximately  two  himdred  years  passed  after  his  death  be- 
fore the  great  spirit  of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  reappeared  through 
the  form  of  manuscripts  and  letters  which  he  had  written  and  which 
^-^told  of  his  exploits  for  both  "Their  Majesties"  in  Pinierla  Alts— 
nothem  Sonera  and  Southern  Arizona  of  today.   Greatness  cannot  be 
nhldden,  as  Newman  hints,  and  since  that  day  when  his  "Favores  Celes- 
tlales"— a  sort  of  autobiography— was  first  published  all  but  fifty 
Wears  ago,  men  have  been  inspired  by  this  imitator  of  Christ,  and 
from  their  pens  have  Slowed  endless  praise  and  admiration, 

Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  Jesuit  missionary  in  our  land,  ciune  to 
pijPlmerla  Alta  by  way  of  Spain,  I^Iexico  City  and  Baja  California.   Per- 
p  mission  to  be  sent  from  his  native  Italy  did  not  come  easily:   six 
I  times  he  had  to  write  to  the  Jesuit  Superior  General  volunteering 

for  missionary  work— his  patron  and  model  was  the  great  Francis 
w/xavier,  and  his  great  desire  was  to  imitate  him  as  he  had  imitated 
Christ,   Perseverance  won  and  Kino  finally  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1681, 
and  then  came  north  in  1686  where  he  labored  for  twenty- four  years. 
Those  years  were  filled  with  constant  activity.   V.hen  he  arrived, 
Cucurpe  on  the  Bio  San  Miguel,  some  sixty  miles  south  of  Nogales, 
was  the  northern  most  of  the  Jesuit  missions  on  tine  western  slope; 
when  he  died  he  h  d  extended  the  missionary  frontier  up  the  San 
Miguel,  had  moved  west  to  the  Rio  Magdalene  and  the  Altar  Valley, 
and  north  to  the  Hio  Santa  Cruz— he  called  it  SaitHa  riprla— where 
he  established  missions  at  Guevavl,  Tumacacorl,  and  Bac, 
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Our  journeys  to  these  missions  take  us  quickly  In  comfort  from 
one  to  the  other:  Kino  made  the  trips  often,  but  on  horseback  and  t) 
mileage  he  covered  Is  worthy  of  any  modem  cowboy..  His  usual  dally 
average  wqs  30-35  miles,  often  more,  seldom  less.  One  these  trips. 
Kino  carried  Christ  Into  the  American  Southwest  where  he  had  never 
been  before— catechism  was  taught.  Baptism  administered,  and  Mass 
said.   It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  In  I69I  (almost  275  years  ago) 
;>.  that  he  came  to  the  I-pdlan  village  of  Tumacacorl  end  said  i^Jass  for 
the  first  time— San  Cayetano,  he  called  (in  lat*r  years  the  name  was 
n changed  to  San  ^ose  when  the  mission  was  moved  to  its  present  locatlc 

Though  these  missionary  actklrltles  occupied  most  of  his  time. 

Kino  explored  our  state  as  far  north  as  Las  Cases  Grajides,  where  onl^ 

and 
one  ruin  of  note  remains  today, /as  ji^   far  west  as  Yuma.  These  latte] 

explorations  helped  him  prove  that  California  was  not  an  island,  as 

J  IS 

]|many  believed,  but  that  it  was  easily  accessable  for  future  missions- 
while  working  in  the  present  he  looked  to  the  future  and  planned  for 

r  ejQ>andlng  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  when  the  time  was  right,  mission* 

ot 

ary,  explorer,  cartographer — Kino  mapped  the  area  which  he  travelled 
y/and  his  maps  were  not  improved  upon  for  over  a  century. 

Kino  was  also  a  rancher  and  a  cattleman.   He  taught  the  In^^ians 
better  methods  of  farming  and  cattle-breeding.  He  helped  them  im- 
prove their  diet  by  introducing  them  to  new  food-stuffs  and  the 
methods  of  raising  them.  He  raised  a  variety  of  stock  to  keep  not 
only  his  own  missions  sup; lied,  but  also  those  of  Juan  Maria  Salva- 
tlerra,  his  co-worker  in  the  barren  wastes  of  Baja  California. 

soae  of  nis 

Greatness,  However,  has  its  price:   humiliation,  misunderstand- 
ing, and  even  removal  from  a  cherished  field  of  work.   There  were 
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those  to  whom  Kino  was  less  than  heroic,  a  sign  of  contradiction  to 
be  removed  lest  he  do  harm  to  the  mlssl^ary  cause  for  wMch  he  ex- 
pended the  major  portion  of  every  day.  The  complaints.  In  at  least 
one  case,  were  two:   1)  he  baptized  his  Inr'lan  neophytes  too  quickly 
and  without  proper  instruction;  and  2)  he  was  too  hard  on  his  brethr< 
who  worked  with  him  S  To  his  defense  came  the  Superior  Gneral  In 
Home,  Tlrso  Gonzales,  one  who  knew  his  subject  from  an  earlier 

^^association  In  thftftr  stu  ent  days,   "Remove  Kino  from  the  Missions 
of  Pttorla  Alta?"  wrote  Father  Gnneral  In  effect  to  the  Mexican 
HProvlnclal,   "I  am  sure  that  you  will  let  him  remain  where  h4  Is, 
the  chosen  Instrument  of  the  Lord,"   And  remain  he  did,  until  In 
1711,  death  caught  this  tireless  Apostle  of  Ptmerla  Alta  shortly 
after  he  had  dedicated  a  chapel  at  Magdalena  In  honor  of  his  hard- 
working exemplar,  Francis  Xavler,   That  Kino  should  have  been  crlt- 

r^lclzed  and  misunderstood  Is  to  a  degree  natural—had  not  his  patron 

been  reported  to  Home  many  times  for  the  same,  so-called  defects? 

These  tlreles  "Soldfters  of  Christ"  meditated  upon  and  took  literally 

your 
for  themselves  the  great  law  of  Christian  love:   Love  the  Lord/God 

//with  your  whole  heart,  and  with  your  whole  soul,  and  with  your 

/  whole  mind  •  •  •  ((and))  •  .  •  Love  your  n4ftghbor  as  yourself."   For 

Kino,  as  for  Xavler,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  many  another  Apostle  of 

so 
Christ,  this  law  was  the  driving  fonce  of  his  life:   I^e/loved  Ck>d 

and  had  such  an  appreciation  of  his  own  abilities  and  talents  and 

his  vision  of  waht  he  must  do  for  both  Their  Majesties  was  so  clear 

that  In  his  carrying  the  Word  of  God  to  others  and  planning  for  the 

future  he  may  well  have  often  seemed  Imprudent,  Impatient,  and  hard 

on  some  of  his  brethren. 
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Love  dominated  the  life  of  P^useblo  Francisco  Kmo,  love  of  bis  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  given  His  life  the  he,  and  all  men, 
the  Indians  of  Plraerla  Alta  Included,  might  live.  Could  he.  Kino, 
ask  anything  less  of  himself  in  working  to  bring  life  and  love  to 
his  Indians.   "Become  imitators  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ  i  " 
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With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail 


By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Father  Eusebio  Francisco*Kino,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
reached  northern  Sonera  on  March  13,  1687,  exactly 
275  years  ago  from  the  date  these  lines  are  being  written. 
Between  that  date  and  1711,  the  year  of  his  final  rest. 
Fr.  Kino  established  24  missions  within  an  area  of 
some  50,000  square  miles,  equal  in  size  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  then  known  as  Pimeria  Alta  which  trans- 
lates as  the  Upper  Pima  country.  Besides  founding 
two  dozen  missions,  this  Knight  of  the  Cross  established 
a  score  of  ranches  and  explored  and  mapped  the  hitherto 
unknown  land  far  beyond  the  northern  and  western 
limits  of  his  frontier  parish. 

During  1931-19.36  I  was  Chief  Park  Naturalist  for 
some  25  areas  known  as  Southwestern  National  Monu- 
ments. In  this  position  I  was  responsible  for  furthering 
pioneer  work  in  research  and  interpretation  among 
these  areas  comprising  an  array  of  archeological,  his- 
torical, and  scientific  sites  established  as  national  monu- 
ments by  authority  of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  (  ^le 
of  these  was  Tumacacori.  containing  the  Tuniacacori 
Mission,  located  in  Arizona  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
border  city  of  Nogalcs.  Tumacacori.  National  Monu- 
ment had  been  established  on  September  15,  1*^08,  by 
proclamation  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  a  projected  development  program  bcgiiniing  to  take 
form  during  the  few  years  following  1931  a  bodv  of 
detailed   information  was   needed   for  the   stabilization. 


Potomac  Corral  member  Robert  11.  Rose,  whose 
regular  job  is  Principal  Cenlcigist  for  the  Xati'nial  Park 
.Service,  tos.sed  geology  aside  Imig  enough  to  talk  befure 
the  Corral  on  I'ebruary  21.  [\\>  subject  w;is  "With 
Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail."  i  lis  talk  was  illustrated 
with  slides,  niruiy  from  his  own  phutographs.  The  sub- 
ject material  deals  with  a  chain  cit  missions  in  MPiuhern 
Arizona  and  nortluTii  Sonor;i  iKipularlv  known  as  the 
Kino  missions.    The  artick-  above  is  based  upon  his  talk. 


limited  reconstruction  and  restoration,  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  installation  of  exhibits  in  a  museum  and  visitor 
center,  at  this  monument.  ( )nly  through  intensive  re- 
search could  the  required  information  be  obtained. 
This  need  sparked  a  multi-pronged  project  of  arche- 
ological excavations  in  the  area ;  study  trips  to  other 
missions  of  the  Kino  chain  ;  and  research  in  noteworthy 
historical  libraries. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  make  separate  study  trips  into 
southern  Arizona  and  Sonora ;  participate  in  the  1935 
National'  Park  Service  Expedition  commissioned  to 
make  an  archeological,  historical,  and  photographic 
suT\  ey  of  the  Kino  nn'ssions  :  and  to  obtain  a  resejirch 
assignment  to  the  famed  Bancroft  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  examine  the  treasure-trove  of 
Kinoiana  there.  Frank  Pinkley,  was  sujierintendent  of 
Southwestern  National  Monuments  at  the  time,  had 
already  accunniiated  much  liasic  information  and  had 
(lone  enough  stabilization,  repair,  and  restoration  work 
to  preserve  the  mission  from  further  unduly  rapid  de- 
terioration.    In  ad<lition  to  I'inklev's  skilled  and  author- 
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itativc  contrihution,  Carl  P.  Russell  was  a  major  iii- 
Hucncc  in  the  eiiicieiit  and  eiiective  (irf,'anizati(in  of  tlic 
lescarcli  jirojects  and  in  s^ivinj;  orderliness  and  clearly 
delincd  direction  and  i)nr])ose  i)articularly  with  re<,'ard 
1(1  the  |)lannins;  and  dcxelopnient  of  the  nniseuni  and  its 
exliihits.  The  invaluable  cf)ntrilnitii)n  of  Arthur  Wood- 
ward in  the  ticld  surveys  and  the  accunuilatinn  of 
historical  data  cannot  he  overlocjked.  And  in  the  decade 
after  the  initial  jirojcct  was  comjileted,  Earl  Jackson 
and  Louis  Caywood  further  ini]:)r()ved  the  content  of 
the  inter])retive  prof^rani  including  some  revision  of 
the  exhibits. 

Xo  student  of  Kino  can,  of  course,  progress  very  far 
without  consulting  the  works  of  Bolton  and  Lockwood 
and  the  more  recent  contributions  of  Edwin  J.  Mc- 
Dennott,  .S.J.,  Bropby  College,  Phoenix;  Donald  Page; 
Tucson  Corral  Westerner  Cieorge  Eckhart ;  and  others. 
Passing  mention  in  this  manner  constitutes  a  wholly 
inadequate  acknowledgment  of  appreciation. 


.\n  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Fr.  Kino 
story  are  enhanced  ^\■hen  we  project  it  against  the 
broader  background  of  Spanish  discovery,  exjiloration, 
and  colonization  in  North  America.  The  several  voy- 
ages of  Christopher  Columbus  between  1492  and  1504 
v\ere  the  first  significant  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
continent.  Then  in  1513  while  Ponce  de  Leon  was 
busy  discovering  Florida,  Balboa  was  treking  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  his  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Shortly  thereafter,  between  1518  and  1521,  the 
Conquest  of  Alexico  In-  Cortes  marked  Spain's  first 
firm  footliold  on  the  continent's  mainland.  About  the 
time  of  Cortes'  success,  Magellan  was  circumnavigating 
tlie  globe — an  event  to  help  make  Spain  a  leading 
maritime  power. 

Pizarro's  successes  in  I'eru  and  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  localities  north  of  Mexico  City  stimulated  the 
quest  for  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  believed  to 
lie  somewhere  in  a  vast  unknown  land  to  the  north. 
This  led  to  the  Coronado  Expedition  during  1540-1542 
and  falls  within  the  period  of  explorations  by  De  Soto's 
men  farther  to  the  east. 

Small  groups  led  by  various  captains  of  Coronado's 
command  discovered  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers,  die 
(irand  Canyon,  and  the  Hopi  villages.  In  1542,  the 
>ear  the  disillusioned  Coronado  and  his  men  returned 
to  Mexico,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Cabrillo,  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  Spain,  landed  at  San  Diego  Bay. 

While  the  Conquistadores  under  Coronado  gained 
considei-al)le  knowledge  '  about  unknown  lands,  they 
scarcely  made  a  dent  in  the  vast  area  they  traversed. 
.\s  b'rank  Dobie  expressed  it  in  a  recent  television 
program,  the  loss  of  a  metal  spur  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  plateau  and  i^rairie  can  hardly  be  considered  as  firm 
permanent  control  over  the  area. 

The  northern  extension  of  pros])ecting  and  mining, 
and  of  missionary  activity,  was  a  relatively  slow  process. 
-Alnio.it  a  half  century  ])assed  before  any  expedition  of 
Consequence  entered  the  northern  limits  of  the  area 
irax'ersed  by  Coronado. 

Don  luan  de  Onate's  expedition  reached  Chama 
\'alley  in  1598  and  Santa  Fe  was  founded  in  1610. 
The  first  mission  in  Sonora  was  founded  in  1614  and 
tile  establishment  of  others  followed  prior  to  Kino's 
entrada  in  1687.  By  1624  there  were  43  churches  in 
New   Mexico  served   by  20  friars.     In  the   few  years 
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following  16S0,  missions  were  founded  alimg  the  Rio 
(irande  in  Texas.  The  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  resulted 
in  Sjiain's  temporary  loss  of  control  in  N'cw  Mexico, 
which  was  n;:t  regained  until  the  1692-1696  recon(|uest 
b\-   Don   Diego  de  N'argas. 

Thus,  by  1687  the  frontier  of  Spanish  con(|uest  and 
control,  and  hence  the  very  rim  of  Christendom,  ex- 
tended across  Texas  ;iho\e  tlie  Rio  (irande;  temporarily 
excluded  New  Mexico  until  its  recon(|uest  by  Vargas  ; 
and  dip])ed  southward  across  .Sonora  along  a  line 
roughly  ICO  miles  s  )utii  of  the  present  Arizona-Sonora 
border. 

North  of  this  line  in  Sonora  lay  the  wild  country  of 
Pimeria  Alta,  inhabited  by  various  subdivisions  of  the 
Pima  Nation.     To  the  nortlieast  lived  the  Apaches. 

Pimeria  Alta  was  no  ))Iace  for  weaklings  at  tliat  time, 
even  for  the  Padres  who  came  in  ))eace  and  whose 
wea])ons  were  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
benign  countenances  reflecting  symjjathy  and  pity  for 
the  Indians  wiiom  they  looked  u])on  as  a  vineyard  of 
l(?st  souls  awaiting  the  Cjospel  harvest. 

Fr.  Kino's  early  life  and  training  disclose  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  prejjared  to  meet  the  challenge.  Born  in 
Segno,  Italy,  on  August  10,  1645,  he  obtained  his 
initial  higher  education  at  the  nearby  college  in  Trent. 
By  16b3,  at  age  18,  he  was  enrolled  at  Mala  College 
near  Innsbruck  across  the  Italian  line  in  Bavaria. 

During  that  same  year  young  Kino  was  stricken 
with  an  illness,  and  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 
Upon  learning  of  this.  Kino  vowed  that  were  his  life 
spared  he  would  seek  admission  into  the  Jesuit  Society 
and  dedicate  himself  to  missionary  service  in  foreign 
lands.  He  was  now  committed  to  the  gruelling  edu- 
cational  and  training  jirogram   that  lay  ahead. 

Kino  continued  his  higher  education  in  the  Yales 
and  Harvards  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17tli  century.  In 
1665,  two  years  after  his  illness  at  Hala,  he  began  a 
two-year  hitch  as  a  student  in  the  famed  old  University 
of  Freiburg.  Without  a  bfeak,  he  embarked  on  a  four- 
year  course  in  philosoi^hy  at  Ingolstadt  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1670.  That  same  year  he  returned  to  Hala 
spending  three  years  as  instructor  in  a  course  then 
known  as  grammar  or  rhetoric.  Then  in  1673  he  re- 
entered Ingolstadt  University  to  jnirsue  a  four-year 
course  in  theology.  Finally,  in  1677,  he  started  a 
sojourn  of  a  year  at  (Jld  Oettingen  to  fulfill  require- 
ments of  his  third  i)robation  to  become  eligible  to  make 
his  final  solemn  profession.  Thus  came  to  a  close  more 
than  15  years  of  intensive  preparation. 

Records  disclose  that  between  1665  and  1678  Kino 
petitioned  his  sujierior  no  less  than  six  times  for  an 
assignment  as  a  missionary  in  lands  across  the  seas,  an 
appointment  he  finally  received  about  the  middle  of 
March  of  1678.  In  his  years  of  preparation,  Kino  also 
found  time  to  become  a  distinguished  student  of  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  logic,  cartography,  and  geography — 
knowledge  and  skills  which  were  to  serve  him  well 
throughout  his  later  life. 

Kino  had  hoped  against  hope  that  China  or  tlie  Orient 
would  he  his  lield  of  ser\ice.  During  his  time  as  stu- 
dent and  teacher  he  enjoyed  occujiying  rooms  with 
windows  ojiening  to  the  east  so  he  could  look  out  while 
contemi)lating  such  ap^-atrsignmeiit. 

This  was  not-' to  be,  however,  for  he  found  himself 
among  a  group  of  missionaries  cho.sen  for  the  Philip- 
])iiies  and  Mexico.     The  issue  of  who  was  to  ro  where 
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was  to  be  settled  amoiifj  themselves.  They  did  so  by 
drawing  lots.  In  tiie  pious  ganiijie.  Kino  lost ;  it  was 
Mexico  for  him.  Three  years  still  lay  ahead  before  lie 
would  arrive  in  Me.xico.  Xine  years  were  yet  to  pass 
before  he  would  reach  tlie  frontier  of  F'imeria  Alta. 

Kino  began  his  long  joutuey^roni  ( Jettingen  to 
Mexico  on  March  30,  167S,  within  two  weeks  after 
receiving  his  luissioiiary  assignment.  He  travelled  via 
Munich  to  denoa  well  in  time  to  board  siiip  on  June 
12.  On  July  19  after  delays  caused  by  storms,  reports 
of  roving  pirates,  and  layovers  at  ports  enroute  for 
various  other  reasons,  Kino  arrived  in  Cadiz. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  were  to  pass  before  he 
could  board  shi)j  for  Mexico.  Again  pirate  scares 
played  a  part  togetlier  with  difficulties  in  comiileting 
the  organization  of  iiassengers  and  cargo.  One  at- 
tempted departure  failed  after  serious  damage  occurred 
to  one  of  tlie  ships  but  a  short  distance  from  port. 

Kino  was  finally  aboard  a  ship  destined  for  N'era 
Cruz  on  January  27,  1681.  He  arrived  at  this  desti- 
nation on  May  3.  Completing  the  long  overland  trek 
from  Vera  Cruz  he  arrived  in  Mexico  City  as  church 
bells  tolled  sorrowfully  from  time  to  time  in  memorial 
services  for  the  21  missionaries  who  had  lost  their  lives 
the  previous  September  in  the  Puehlo  Revolt  of  16S0. 

Kino  busily  caught  up  on  the  news.  Don  Isidro  de 
Atondo,  a  former  Governor  of  Sinoloa  and  Sonera,  had 
recently  received  a  Koyal  commission  to  settle  and 
Christianize  Lower  California.  Soon  the  newly  arrived 
padre,  without  a  specific  field  of  labor,  found  himself 
in  possession  of  two  appoi!uments :  one  from  the 
Father  Provincial  to  serve  as  missionary  and  the  other 
from  the  Viceroy  as  Royal  Cosmographer,  for  the 
Atondo  Expedition. 

Doubtless  Atondo  felt  that  Divine  Providence  had 
produced  the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  And  here 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  put  Kino's  highly  de- 
veloped skills  in  navigation,  geography,  and  cartography 
to  good  use. 

Atondo  was  ordered  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Lower 
California,  "not  by  force  of  arms,  but  rather  by  the 
gentle  means  of  jiersuasion  and  evangelical  preaching." 
It  looks  as  if  the  talented  i)adre  had  pulled  some  strings 
.behind  the  scenes  while  the  orders  were  being  jjrepared. 
Atondo,  however,  was  gently  reminded  that  the  King 
should  not  be  overlooked  if  profits  were  made.  This 
philosophy  of  "enlightened  self-interest"  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  has  a  modern  ring. 

Kino  left  Mexico  City  to  join  Atondo  in  Sinoloa  irt 
the  late  autunni  of  16S1.  However,  a  wait  of  a  year  anfl 
a  half  was  to  i)ass  before  the  building  of  the  shijjs  and 
the  outfitting  of  the  expedition  were  cpmpleted.  The 
expedition  finally  left  the  ])ort  of  Chai'ala  on  January 
17,  1683.  This  ])ort  is  near  Compostella,  starting  jjoint 
of  the  Coronado  Lxpedition  143  years  earlier,  luuiy 
in  April,  after  weeks  of  coastal  reconnoitering,  I-'r.  Kino 
came  ashore  at  La  Paz,  Baja  California,  to  start  the 
actual  missionary  work  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward so  long. 

The  Indians  gave  no  signs  of  recognition  of  the  holy 
crucifix,  the  images,  or  other  symi>ols  of  the  Holy  I'aith. 
Real  hard  work  lay  ahead  in  the  form  of  learning  the 
native  Indian  language,  winning  the  conlidence  of  tiie 
natives,  and  in  starting  with  the  simple  rudiments  of 
farming,  ranching,  and  the  building  of  simi)le  mission 
edifices  and  related  structures.  Tillable  lands  were 
scarce  and  native  >tan(l:ir(l>  low. 
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.Magd  ilena    \ii^'^ii  n   BtU    lower 

Photo  by  R.  H.  Rose 

Des]Mte  these  basic  weaknesses,  the  venture  prospered 
to  a  degree.  The  fatal  blow  came  in  1686.  however, 
through  an  order  from  the  King  to  suspend  the  con- 
\ersion  of  California  because  of  Spain's  difficulties  on 
the  international  scene.  It  is  known  that  drought, 
disease,  and  other  misfortunes  at  the  time  operated ' 
against  the  success  of  the  venture.  California  was 
abandoned'  during  the  ensuing  years  until  1697  when 
Fr.  Juan  ^laria  Salvatierra  arrived  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  ijegin  anew. 

Never  being  without  "still  another  string  for  his 
bow,"  Fr.  Kino  sold  his  superiors  on  the  idea  that  a 
missions  venture  on  the  mainland  would  cost  much 
less  than  the  outlay  re(|uire(l  to  maintain  the  Lower 
California  enter|)ri.se.  He  argued  that  the  mainland 
mission  ranches  might  well  become  sr)  prosperous  as  to 
support  the  ill-fated  California  (iroject.  In  mid- 
Xovember,  1686.  Kin(j  was  in  Mexico  City.  By  the 
20th  he  had  received  his  new  apjKjintment  and  was  on 
the  trail  with  a  i)ack  outfit  for  Sonora. 

By  now  Kino  could  ])robably  throw  a  perfect  diamond 
hitch  to  secure  cargos  of  prayerbooks,  crucifixes, 
images,  vestments,  and  other  missions  i)araphernalia  to 
the  backs  of  his  i)ack  animals.  Crossing  into  Sonora 
(jn  his  trek  of  a  thousand  miles,  or  more,  he  stoi)ped 
briefly  at  the  (  )posura  mission,  founded  42  \ears  earlier. 
Pushing  ahead,  he  arrived  at  Cucmpe  mi.Nsion,  founded 
even  a  little  earlier  (in  1642),  the  farthest  mission 
northward  at  the  time.  (<  )ur  expedition  in  193.^  visited 
Cucurpe  where  three  clnncli  edifices  in  ruins  were  seen, 
ihr  oldest  of  whicii  might  well  have  been  the  edifice  in 
Use  at  the  time  of  Kino's  arriv.il.  <  )nlv  the  founda- 
tions of  the  older  structure  rem.iin.  )  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  peace,  serenity  and  contentment  at  the 
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tlic  46th  anniversary  of  tlie  only  land  invasion  of 
L'nitc'H  States  territory,  the  State  of  New   Mexico  r( 
centl\'    (ie(Hcated    "I'anclio   Villa    State    Park. 

This  tiiWist  rest  and  ])icnic  area  is  located  on  the/;ite 
of  a  fonneiVU.  S.  Army  cam])  at  Colnmlnis  wheue  the 
colorful  -MexS^an  handit  and  revolutionary  staged  his 
sur])rise  attackVarly  in  the  morning  of  March/9.  1916. 

Although  the  Jwrk  hears  the  name  of  tils' Mexican 
leader,  State  officia^  hasten  to  say  that  tha'])ark  actu- 
ally commemorates  tiae  heroism  of  American  residents 
of  the  little  border  tow^n,  the  victim  of  tlire  raid. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  l^ncho  Villa's /iray  into  U.  S. 
territory  added  an  excitiW  if  hloocj}'  cha])ter  to  the 
long  list  of  violent  actions  in.  the  hcmler  country. 

Heavily  armed  with  rifles\])isllols,  and  bandoleers, 
X'illa's  forces  cut  the  border  feoce  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  in  early  morning  darknesisX  "Conmiandos"  crept 
uj)  and  knifed  American  ^ntries,  permitting  the 
mounted  raiders  to  race  wifh  blaziiig  guns  into  the 
sleeping  town.  /  \ 

For  a  time.  Villa  folloytrs  killed,  burned,  and  looted 
with  little  resistance.  Rnt  U.  S.  soIdiersVmally  rallied, 
killed  some  200  of  th^^'illistas  and  droveXthe  invaders 
back  across  the  btywer.  There  were  2l\Americans 
killed,  13  of  theiiynnembers  of  the  13th  CaValry  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  furlong  because  of  hostilitieX.  accom- 
jjanying  the  ]\lp:ican  civil  war. 

\'illa  ( borivDoroteo  Arango)  apparently  carri^  out 
his  slashingy^'utile  raid  in  angry  retaliation  for  Ameri-, 
can  supp^  being  lent  his  foe.  General  Venusti\no 
Carranza 

Louis  and  Arthur  Ravel,  feed  store  operators  I  knew 
in   Albuquerque  20  years  ago,  were  survivors  of  that 


time  of  Kino's  visit  for  it  is  described  as  "en  donde 
canto  la  poloma — the  place  where  the  dove  sang." 

Kino  resumed  travel  the  same  day  some  15  miles  to 
the  north  to  the  Indian  village  of  Cosari  by  the  San 
Miguel  River.  On  a  commanding  spot  overlooking  the 
river,  Kino  chose  the  site  for  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores — Our  Lady  of  Sorrows — the  mother  mission 
of  Pimeria  Alta  which  was  to  be  his  headquarters  for 
the  next  25  years. 

March  13,  1687  was  the  date  of  this  momentous 
decision.  By  April  the  construction  of  a  new  church 
was  in  progress ;  in  1690  the  partially  completed  edifice 
was  in  use ;  and  on  April  26,  1693,  the  new  church  was 
dedicated. 

(Bolton  visited  the  Dolores  Mission  site  in  1911 
and  found  what  he  believed  were  portions  of  standing 
walls  of  tile  original  Kino  church.  We  found  this  same 
site  in  1935  in  the  midst  of  thick  tangled  brush  but  not 
a  remnant  of  the  walls  remained.  While  exploring  and 
studying  this  hallowed  s]iot  we  recalled  Kino's  men- 
tion of  the  bells  newly  arrived  from  Mexico  and  shared 
his  feeling  that  "the  natives  enjoyed  listening  to  their 
peals  never  before  beard  in  these  lands.") 

Here  was  a  17th  century  counterpart  of  the  modern 
"man  on  the  go."  After  only  an  overnight  stop  at 
Dolores,  Kino  again  took  to  his  saddle  travelling  75 
(continued  on  page  14) 


reign  of  terror  in  C'ohimlnis.  l.ouis  csi"i|)ecl  by  hiding 
iiuler  a  pile  of  hides  in  his  mercantile  store.  .Arthur, 
young  brother,  was  caught  by  X'illa's  men  but 
scaped  when  Lieutenant  James  Casilenian  sh(jt  down 
li^js  c.'iptors  in  the  street. 

..Another  .All)U(|uer(iue  resident  of  those  days,  /lie 
iKttorious  I'lfego  Haca,  had  (;nce  been  a  close  frieiyl  of 
\'i\la,  but  later  incurred  the  bandit's  undying  c/mity 
ana  liked  to  tell  of  how  he  had  purloined  a  /prized 
cus^)ni-made  rifle  belonging  to  "(General"  Villa 

iving  known  these  men.  I  always  had  /  special 
interdjSt  in  the  Pancho  \'illa  story.  That  interest  was 
furthoi'  whetted  during  a  lishing  exjieditioi/  into  Chi- 
huahua in  the  s]5ring  of  1951. 

\\'ith\  a  jeej)  load  of  cani])ing  gear.  niV  wife  and  a 
friend  aVid  I  stojiped  overnight  in  Ciiihnaniua  City  en- 
route  to  ^-!oi|uilla  Lake,  famed  bass-fishiiij*  waters  in  the 
interior  ot  Chihuahua.  We  needed  ice/for  our  ])erish- 
ables  and  \Jeariied  that  in  Mexico  you  ygo  to  a  brewery 
to  buy  ice.\ 

While  making  the  )iurcha.se,  we  struck  up  conversa- 
tion with  aA  official  of  the  firm  wm  was  just  leaving 
his  office  for\the  night.  Noting  oiir  fishing  equipment, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  too  w^s  a  fisherman,  and 
proceeded  to  yolunteer  useful  ii/iforniation  about  un- 
marked desert  Voads  and  boatiiig  facilities. 

Before  long,  br.  Ruiz  de  la  /'eiia  had  invited  us  to 
join  him  and  his\wife  at  a  table  in  the  nearby  outdoor 
beer  garden.  Hospitality  of  iHie  Mexican  couple  was 
warm  and  genuine\  ending  ujV  with  an  invitation  to  lay 
over  a  day  or  so  to\let  themykhow  us  the  town. 

They  were  ])ersur\sive,  so/the  fishing  trip  was  post- 
poned. Early  the  n^xt  morning  we  set  out  on  a  tour 
of  the  historic  Alexican  citA-  and  surrounding  territory. 
At  one  point,  Ruiz  asked  if  we  would  like  to  visit  Mrs. 
Pancho  X'illa.  .Since  '110  spoke  no  English  and  my 
Spanish  was  far  from  (infect,  I  thought  perhaps  I  had 
misunderstood. 

But  it  was  no  nil 

knocking  at  the  door 

Chihuahua  bv  X'jlla  ir 


stab 
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ei  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
the  fortress-like  home  built  in 
lis  more  prosperous  days.  The 
two-story  house  was/joined  on  either  side  by  a  high, 
bullet-pitted  wall  winch  formed  a  hollow  square  about 
a  half  a  city  block  ni  extent.'- 

An  elderly,  swe«ft-faced  lady  opened  the  door,  em- 
braced our  hosts  v/lio  were,  in  fact,  close  family  friends 
of  the  Villa  widew,  and  made,  her  home  ours  in  the 
best  Spanish  tradition. 

This  was  Liilz  Corral.  Villa  |  first  wife  and,  she 
avowed,  his  only  legal  wife,  manj^  other  consorts  not- 
withstanding. /  .She  spoke  no  lMig\isli  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  tl/e  univer.sal  language  of  jjride  as  she 
launched  iiwo  her  oft-told  account  of  tiie  turbulent, 
unlettered  jnan  she  had  married  in  1909  and  served  and 
loved  unti/  his  violent  death  in   192j 

For  several  hours  we  roametl  the  old  house  with  her, 
visiting  allso  the  large  courtyard  and  the  barracks  that 
were  u/thin  the  enclosure.  We  handled  the  bandit's 
weai)oxs  and  fingered  all  clothing  hanVing  in  his  bed- 
room./ We  saw  extravagant,  faded  wall  decorations 
\"illa/had  installed  by  foreign  artisans  in  an  efTort  to 
buv  /efiiiement.  We  insjiected  the  hullel-ridden  Dodge 
toui/ng  car  in  which  X'illa  was  finally  ambushed  by  men 
had  once  been  his  friends, 
uz  Corral  had  a  cause.     Before  she  died,  she  said, 
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Josf)jliy,  et  al — Tin:  Amkiucan  Hekita(;e  Book  of  In- 
dians (American  Hcritajje) 

Brown — TiiF.  I'lainsmkn  of  the  Yellowstone  (Liiv 
pincott) 

Fletcher — Free  (jkass  to  Fences  (Montana  Historical 
Society — shows  copyrijjht  date  of  1960  on  verso  of 
title  i)a<:;e  hut  actually  released  on  ]''eh.  15,  1961). 

Patterson — The  Buffalo  Head  (Sloane) 

Hollon — The  Southwest,  Old  and  New  (Knopf) 

W'ellnian — A  Dynasty  of  Western  Outlaws  (Dou- 
hleday) 

Adams — The  Old  Time  Cowhand  (Macmillan) 

Eggenhofer — Waoons,  Mules  and  Men  (Hastings) 

Brooks — JOHN  Doyle  Lee,  Pioneer,  Builder,  Scape- 
goat (Clark) 

McDermott — Seth  Eastman,  Pictorial  Historian  of 
THE  Indian  (Univ.  of  Okla.  Press) 

lennewein  &  Boorman  (edited  hy) — Dakota  Pano- 
rama (Dakota  Territory  Centennial  Commission) 

Edwards — Lost  Oases  Along  the  Carrizo  (Western- 
lore) 

IN  THE  RUNNING  TO  THE' END 

Sandoz — Love  Song  to  the  Plains  (Harper) 

Duke  &  Frantz — .Six  Thousand  Miles  of  Fence 
(University  of  Texas  Press) 

Myers — I,  Jack  Swilling  (Hastings) 

Loveland — California  Trail  Herd  (Talisman  Press) 

Easton  &  Brown — Lord  cif  Beasts  (University  of  Ari- 
zona Press) 

Chapel — Guns  of  the  Old  West  (Coward-McCann) 
BEST  REPRINT  OF  1961 

Clay — My  Life  os  the  Range — with  a  new  introduc- 
tion bv  Edward  Everett  Dale  (Antiquarian  Press) 
BEST  WESTERN  NOVEL  OF  1961 

Griffith — The  Big  Scalp  Hunter  (The  William- 
Frederick  Press) 

(continued  from  page  12) 
miles  before  returning  to  his  base.  During  this  trip  he 
visited  a  number  of  Indian  villages  and  determined  the 
locations  of  the  future  missions  at  San  Ignacio,  Imuris 
and  Remedios  all  of  which  lie  generally  south  of  Nogales. 
Bolton  lists  fourteen  expeditions  by  Father  Kino  into 
what  is  today  Arizona;  still  other  unrecorded  journeys 
were  made  among  the  widely  separated  missions.  Six 
of  these  trips  touched  the  Arizona  missions  of  Tumaca- 
cori.  Guevavi,  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  three  of  the  24 
missions  in  the  Kino  chain.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
these  trips  in  1694  Kino  discovered  the  Casa  Grande 
ruins,  remnants  of  an  ancient  Indian  village  which  had 
long  been  abandoned  even  at  that  time. 

.Several  criteria  are  used  by  students  of  Kino  to 
designate  the  dates  particular  missions  were  founded. 
Some  accept  the  dates  Kino  selected  the  sites  as  loca- 
tions for  missions ;  others  identify  founding  dates  as  the 
times  continuing  programs  of  religious  services  and 
ofiliciations  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  began  ; 
and  then  there  are  those  who  accept  the  dates  new  church 
edifices  were  first  used  regularly,  wliether  entirely  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  or  not.  While  these  are  matters 
of  detail  rather  than  prime  im]3ortance,  a  detailed  clari- 
fication of  these  ))oints  is  highly  desirable.  This  project 
gives  promise  of  satisfying  rewards  to  the  student  who 
accepts  the  task. 

Based  on  one  of  the  several  criteria  of  determining 
founding  dates,  Dolores  and  San  Ignacio  were  founded 
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/^ialiH^   the  (^ange 

You'll  be  interested  in  a  future  issue  of  Corral  Dust, 
for  plans  include  the  additional  articles  by  Bob  Rose 
on  Padre  Kino  and  a  special  directory  edition  .  .  .  with 
a  run-down  of  the  Corral's  doings  since  its  beginning, 
an  index  oi  articles  iniblished,  a  listing  of  all  members  , 
including  corresponding  members,  and  a  brief  report  of 
pajjers  presented  at  meetings.  We  believe  it  will  be  an 
issue  everyone  will  want  to  keep. 

******* 

And  speaking  of  issues,  Philip  Rasch,  says  this  about 
his  Lincoln  County  vignette  on  jjage  13:  "It  seems 
almost  incredible  to  me  that  a  man  could  be  powerful 
enough  to  have  the  governor  of  a  territory  removed  on 
his  recommendation,  force  the  resignation  of  the  U.S. 
attorney,  and  in  general  shake  up  a  whole  area  and 
still  remain  almost  unknown." 

Rasch  also  calls  his  article  ".  .  .  probably  the  last 
]"aper  I  shall  submit  for  some  time."  We  certainly 
hope  not,  for  Phil's  Lincoln  County  items  have  been 
most  interesting  and  infonnative. 

******* 

When  D.  Harper  Simnis,  fomier  Registrar  of  Marks 
and  Brands  said  he  wanted  to  hang  up  his  guns  as 
editor  of  Corral  Dust,  we  told  him  he  could  hang  up  his 
guns  but  not  his  pen.  So,  Harper,  who  loves  New 
Mexico  with  a  passion,  has  brought  us  all  a  tale  of 
personal  experience— see  page  12— one  he's  told  several 
of  us  that  he's  always  intended  to  write.  Frankly,  we 
have  a  hunch  we'll  be  reading  more  from  Harper's  pen 
in  issues  to  come. 

******* 

Our  exceri)ts  from  the  talk  of  Jody  Priest  of  the 
Union  Pacific  brought  a  letter  from  Roy  E.  Dunne. 
Sherifit  of  the  Chicago  Corral.  Roy  says  any  of  us 
who  might  be  coming  their  w-ay  arc  most  w'elcome  at 
their  monthly  get-togethers  on  the  last  Monday  of  any 
month,  "and  we   KEOUIRE  five-minutes  notice." 

The  .same  goes  for  any  Westerner  who  may  be  in 
Washington  on  meeting  nights — usually  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  a  month. 

-^  ♦—♦-«-♦-»-♦-«-♦ -^ 
in  16S7;  Magdalena,  0(|uitoa  and  Tubutama  in  1690; 
Cocospera  and  Tumacacori  in  1691  ;  -San  Xavier  del  Bac 
in  1692;  Caborca  in  1693;  Pitiquito  in  1695;  and  Atil 
in  1698. 

To  be  continued  next  issue 
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With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail  —  II 

By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Father  Kino's  endurance  iij  the  saddle  is  legend  to- 
day where  riding  the  range  is  common])lace.  Cowboys 
of  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona  care  little 
about  precise  dates  or  from  whence  came  the  pioneer 
padre  of  Pimeria  Alta.  Kuwever,  all  know  the  padre 
as  an  iron  man  who  rode  "hell  for  leather"  and  spent 
much  time  on  liorseback  in  his  farflung  domain. 

Such  praise  for  this  staunch  servant  of  God  is  de- 
served, for  Kinii  often  rode  30  miles  a  day  even  in  the 
fearful  Camino  del  Diablo  country.  Motorists  travelling 
in  the  area  today  are  warned  to  take  along  reserve  water, 
oil,  gas,  and  food. 

Typical  of  one  of  Kino's  exploits  astride  his  wiry 
mustang  was  a  ride  of  62  miles  from  Tumacacori  south- 
,  ward  to  Imuris  between  dawn  and  midnight.  He  con- 
tinued 8  miles  the  ne.xt  day  and  arrived  at  San  Ignacio 
in  time  for  morning  mass.  The  purjiose  of  the  trip 
was  to  intercede  in  l)e!ialf  of  a  poor  Indian  who  had 
been  doomed  to  die  by  the  civil  authorities  for  a  crime 
the  gentle  padre  was  sure  he  did  not  commit.  ' 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  military  authorities  main- 
tained tiiat  Kino's  presence  on  the  I'imeria  frontier  was 
worth  a  whole  garri.son  of  soldiers.  Hut  what  of  the 
padre's  successes  in  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity 
despite  primitive  ways,  language  barriers,  and  other 
obstacles  ? 

Kino  aiJplied  an  uncanny  grasji  of  practical  human 
psychology  and  basic  ])rinci])lcs  of  ])erson-to-iK'rsiin  com- 
munication which  are  as  modern  as  tomorrow.  Once 
when  confronted  witli  the  task  of  learning  the  native 
language  terms  for  the  Resurrection,  he  gathered  the 
Indians  alniut  him.  tie  listened  for  the  tir.st  words  they 
excitedly  uttered  as  .some  tlies  he  had  .stunned  tempo- 
rarily, suddenly  bestirred  themselves  and  took  to  tligbt. 
This  gave  Kino  the  wurds  be  was  seeking. 

Teachiiig  the  symbolism  of  images,  cruciti.\es.  paint- 
ings, and  related  ritualistic  |)n)cedures  was  difticult  at 
best.  I"<ir  e\:imple.  oni-  small  group  of  Indiiins  were 
told  that  the  figure  on  the  Cross  represented  a  man 
named   Christ   wiiom   cerl;iin   cruel    people   b.id   i)Ut    to 


death  in  this  manner.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  Indians 
insisted  that  the  persons  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing 
should  be  sought  out  immediately  and  severely  pun- 
ished. When  Kino  told  them  further  that  those  who 
loved,  believed  in,  and  ol)eyed  Christ  would  eventually 
share  eternal  joy  and  happiness  vvitii  Him  in  a  j)lace 
called  Heaven,  the  Indians  were  impatient  to  go  to  that 
wonderful  place  at  once  !  Thus  did  Kino  master  native 
dialects,  telling  his  Indian  charges  of  the  one  ( iod  :  the 
gift  of  His  Son  and  the  significance  of  His  death  on 
the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection ;  the  rewards  that  come 
from  loving,  believing,  and  obeying  Him;  and  the 
punisliment  in  a  Hell  of  eternal  tire  for  those  who  broke 
His  commandments  or  otherwise  ottended  Him. 

What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if  we  could  see  all  of 
the  first  church  edifices  built  on  the  sites  Kino  initially 
chose.  This  cannot  be,  however,  because  every  single 
mission  of  Fr.  Kino's  time  is  in  virtually  complete  ruin. 
In  some  ca.ses  the  actual  locations  are  not  known  with 
certainty.  The  large  structures  surviving  today  in  a 
condition  a])])roaching  their  former  glory  are  successors 
once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  removed  from  the  ancestral 
Kino  missions  which  stood  near  the  present  sites. 

The  momentuous  change  to  P'ranciscan  ( )rder  admin- 
istration of  the  Kino  missions  took  jjlace  in  1767.  The 
present  missions  were  built  well  into  the  I'ranciscan  era 
with  construction  dates  not  earlier  than  1775  and  not 
later  than    l.S3.^. 

Father  Franci.sco  (iarccs  became  the  unicpie  figure 
with  the  advent  of  I'ranci.scan  control.  \  enturing  out 
from  San  Xavicr  del  i'ac,  his  station  assignment,  he 
travelled  the  old  trails  Kino  fre(|uented  from  bis  b.-isc 
at  Dolores,  and  (juslied  into  lands  northward  and  to  the 
west.  Vr.  (larees  joined  the  de  .\nza  expeditions  into 
California  and  blazed  a  new  route  from  .Sonora.  These 
expeditions,  contemporary  with  the  signing  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  led  to  the  founding  of 
San  I'Vaiicisco. 

The  expeditions  originated  at  the   Presidio  of  Tuliac, 


tlirtT  miles  north  of  Tunincacori  Mi^sion.  and  tliey 
were  .sui)])lie(l  from  tlie  ranches  started  oriijinally  by 
Ivitlier  Kino.  The  Kino  Missions  of  today  are,  there- 
fore, ,sii;ni('icant  nionnnients  and  nie;norials  l)otlt  to  the 
PjlacU  l\()l)e(l  Jesuits  of  the  Kino  era  and  the  suhset|uent 
period  to  17()7  and  to  tlie  l-'ranciscan  (ire\-  Rciht-s  who 
succeeded  them. 

A  report  of  an  early  .Mexican,  scientilic  conimission 
to  I'uerto  Lihertad  on  the  Mar  de  California  coast  dis- 
closes that  the  larjje  clun-ch  edifice  standing;  at  Caborca 
was  built  during  tlie  jieriod  of  ISO.i  to  ISIO.  The 
rc])ort  further  reveals  that  the  river,  now  dcNastatins;  the 
whole  rear  portion  of  this  ma^'nilicant  structure,  was 
diverted  by  a  flood  from  its  former  channel  some  dis- 
tance away.  A])parently  there  was  actual  damage  to 
the  mission  at  the  time  of  the  diversion  of  the  river, 
which  took  ])lace  in  January  1S2S,  for  the  authors  of 
the  report  express  concern  over  the  possibility  of  damage 
to  the  church  and  town  in  the  event  of  a  similar  flood 
af  some  future  time. 

The  Commission  fervently  hoped  something  might 
l)e  done,  saying  dnat  ".  .  .  it  would  l)e  desirable  as  a. 
work  of  ]>ublic  welfare  if  the  Minister  of  Promotion, 
C(jlonization,  and  Industry  would  take  it  under  his 
exalted  [sic]  consideration  to  divert  the  river  back 
to  its  original  course." 

It  seems  that  such  a  project  was  never  undertaken. 
Des])ite  feeble  attenijits  to  protect  the  church  with 
puny  basket  dams  along  the  bank,  subsequent  floods 
have  wrought  extensive  damage.  The  stntcture  is 
doomed  to  complete  destruction  soon  unless  some 
effective  steps  are  taken  to  check  further  inroads  by 
the  stream. 

Mortal  wounds  inflicted  on  this  noble  edifice  sym- 
bolize its  eventful  history  almost  from  the  year  the 
mission  was  originally  founded  on  a  nearby  site  in  1693. 
Fr.  Francisco  Xavier  Seata,  the  first  of  the  missionaries 
in  cliarge,  suffered  martyrdom  here  at  the  hands  of 
rebellious  Indians  of  western  I'inieria  Alta  early  in  the 
morning  of  April  2,  1695.  Then  later,  when  a  rebel 
Pima  band  went  on  the  ramjjage,  Fr.  Thomas  Tello, 
minister  of  the  mission,  was  felled  on  November  20, 
1751. 

Caborca  was  again  the  scene  of  violence  106  years 
later.  In  1857.  a  band  of  American  filibusterers,  headed 
by  a  man  named  Henry  Crabb.  drove  the  townspeople 
into  the  ])resent  church.  A  sudden  change  in  the  tide 
of  battle  smoked  Crabb  and  his  men  out  of  their  own 
adobe  house-fort  across  from  tiie  church,  and  they  had 
to  surrender  to  the  Mexicans.     From  a  Mexican  source 
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Caborca  exhii)its  an  architectural  kinslii))  to  San  Xavier 
del  Bac!   (Xational  Park  Service  photo.) 
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t.  .. 

P'lood  damage  on  C'ab:irca  since  river  diversion  during 
flood  of  1828.   (  Xational  J 'ark  Service  photo.) 

we  obtain  a  \ivi(l  descri])tion  of  the  outcome: 

"TIic  .Sonorans,  in  Rallant  proof  of  llicir  love  of  their 
native  land  and  of  bravery,  attacked  Crabb  in  the  little 
town  of  Caliorca,  surrounded  him,  defeated  him,  and 
knocked  him  to  smithereens.  Of  the  hundred  and  six- 
teen men  who  composed  the  filibustering  comjiany,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  died  at  the  hands  of  the  defenders. 
The  remaining  one,  after  having  him  in  their  power, 
prantcd  his  life  so  that  he  could  return  to  the  United 
Slates  to  tell  of  the  disaster." 

Caborca  was  among  the  missions  of  Mexico  closed 
by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  December  1934 
after  the  election  to  President  of  Ceneral  Lazaro  Car- 
denas, choice  of  the  Party  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
The  Mexican  Agrarian  Law  had  been  on  the  books  a 
long  time  and  this  law  was  the  jirincipal  objective 
spelled  out  in  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

^^'hen  our  expedition  visited  Caborca  in  1935,  approxi- 
mately 50  children  attended  school  in  a  walled-up  section 
of  what  remained  of  the  nave.  Posters  featuring  the 
Hammer  and  .Sickle  and  pictures  of  the  leaders  of  World 
Communism  were  in  evidence.  These,  and  subject 
material  in  the  textbooks,  were  indicative  of  the  doctrines 
lieing  taught.  (J)ne  bystander  confided  in  a  whisper  to  a 
member  of  the  ex]iedition  that :  "They  teach  the  chil- 
dren "no  hay  dios.'  "    (There  is  no  God.) 

The  mission  seemed  audibly  jjained  by  these  indig- 
nities which  were  being  thrust  ui)on  it.  The  school 
children  were  assembled  and  recessecl  by  thudding 
sounds  from  the  cracked  old  mission  bell  as  the  clapper, 
with  a  long  rope  tied  to  its  lower  end,  banged  against 
the  bell  from  a  series  of  quick  jerks  on  the  ro))e.  For- 
tunately it  a))])ears  that  the  Party  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  did  not  intend  to  wipe  out  the  priests  or  the 
Church  permanently,  for  in  stu^eeding  decades  the 
churches  have  been  reoiienedyind  purged  of  these  ex- 
tremist doctrines. 

Journeying  to  Cocospcra,  40  miles  noFthe.istward  from 
San  Ignacio,  we  forded  the  stream  flowing  down  the 
valley  5()  times  by  actual  count.  Cocospera  Mission 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  of  I'inieria  Alta. 
Kino  chose  the  site  in  1691.  the  year  of  the  mission's 
founding,  according  to  F.ckhart. 

C)ii  l-"cbruary  26.  1696,  the  newly  erected  edifice  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  rebellious  Indians.  Erection  of 
a  second  church  must  have  begun  shortly  thereafter, 
for  Kino  refers  to  a  >olenin  dedication  of  "two  new 
and  capacious  churches"  held  in  17U4.  Cocosjjera,  like 
Calxirca,  suliered  repeated  violence — the  victim  of  an 
A|)aclK'  Indian  raid  in  1746  and  again  in  174»S. 
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A.  study  of  the  present  ruined  structure  discloses 
that  it  lias  heen  reconstructed  outside  and  inside  after 
the  dainajje  in  tiie  Apaclie  attack  of  174S.  Lentils  in 
the  present  structme  show  lire  scars  indicatin<j  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  previous  structure  and  reused. 
I  found  evidence  in  the  records  of  Cocospera  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  that  padres  ofticiated  there  as 
late  as  1836.  A  numiier  of  entries  have  dates  in  Alarch 
of  that  year. 

Sunlight  streamed  through  ragged  gaps  in  the  col- 
lapsed roof  and  illuminated  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  beautifully  plastered  and  highly  decorated  walls. 
We  could  not  help  but  sense  something  of  the  heyday 
beauty  and  glory  of  this  majestic  mission  structure. 

Tuhutama,  like  the  other  relatively  intact  missions 
of  Pimeria  Alta,  is  the  Franciscan-built  successor  once 
or  more  times  removed  from  the  edifice  of  Kino's  time. 
It  has  had  as  eventful  histdry  comparable  to  that  of 
Caborca  and  Cccospera.  In  1781  the  distinguished 
Franciscan  grey-robed  ]jadre,  Garces,  was  among  the 
four  padres  slain  by  the  Yuma  Indians  and  whose  bodies 
were  brouglit  to  Tubutama  for  burial.  This  led  to  the 
belief,  persisting  until  recent  years,  tliat  Fr.  CJarces' 
remains  were  still  there.  Recent  research,  however, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  remains  of  the  four  padres 
were  exhumed  from  their  temporary  resting  place  in' 
Tubutama  Mission  in  1794  and  taken  south  to  Ouere- 
taro  and  there  reinterred  on  July  19  of  that  year. 

Carl  Russel  and  I  visited  Tubutama  in  December 
1934.  when  measures  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Mexican  Agrarian  Law  were  being  put  into  etifect.  We 
arrived  when  paintings,  images,  and  other  church 
equipment  and  furnishings  were  laying  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  mission,  waiting  to  he  loaded  into  nearhv 
trucks  for  delivery  to  a  place  of  safekeeping  elsewhere 
in  the  town.  These  steps  were  being  taken  to  prevent 
looting  and  burning  by  the  more  extremist  elements 
among  the  reformists.  We  stood  for  awhile  transfixed 
widi  the  scene  before  us  for  we  were  here  in  the 
presence  of  history  in  the  making — the  kind  .of  history 


in  which  the  missions  of  Pima  Land  have  ])layed  a  part 
almost  from  the  moment  they  were  founded. 

Recent  photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
Tubutama  disclose  that  the  mission  has  been  extensively 
rehabilitated  and  refurnished.  Many  of  the  missions", 
including  Tubutama,  are  again  serving  their  proper 
purpose  as  places  of  religious  services  and  observances. 
In  the  article,  "Saga  of  Father  Kino."  appearing  in 
the  March  1961  issue  of  .Irizona  Hiylnvays,  Fr.  Mc- 
Dermott  presents  a  moving  account  of  an  invitation 
accepted  by  him  to  conduct  mass  in  the  mission  when 
he  visited  there.  Here. we  indeed  have  a  symbol  proving 
that  the  influence  of  the  E'adre  on  Horseback  still  lives 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  native  inhabitants  to 
whom  Kino  was  the  first  to  minister  nearly  two  and 
diree  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Incidents  giving  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
missions  are  of  -special  interest.  In  one  such  incident, 
sometime  after  1736,  Fr.  Jacob  Sedelmair  had  been 
called  on  t'.ie  carpet  by  the  Padre  Inspector  General 
from  headquarters  to  answer  for  conditions  at  Tubutama 
which  the  Padre  Inspectf)r  disliked.  Sedelmair  pre- 
pared a  lengthy  defense  of  his  administration,  in  which 
he  said : 

"I  entered  as  missionary  in  Tubutama  in  1736;  and 
in  the  twelve  towns  whicfi  were  entrusted  to  my  ad- 
ministration  I  did  not  find  a  single  decent  church  or 

cemetery 

"I  went  visiting  among  the  towns  for  their  adminis- 
tration and  for  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  which 
they  need  so  much.  These  churches,  cemeteries  and 
house  I  built,  constantly  changin.g  crews  for  the  work. 
There  were  good  for  nothings  who  came  down  to  work 
gladly,  who  ordinarily  seemed  so  hungry  as  to  appear 
as  skeletons,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  si.x  weeks  some 
of  them  returned  to  their  lands  lat  and  others  came. 
In  this  construction  work  their  manner  of  work  was : 
to  gather  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  and  to  quit 
about  four;  those  ulio  di'.;  the  ground  do  it  seated;  they 
carry  two  baskets  of  mud  in  their  hands :  they  sit  down 
to  rest ;  and  the  same  with  the  others ;  but  .something 
was  accomplished  by  \irtue  of  there  being  many  of 
them  .  .  .  .  " 
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W.w.  line  ijf  .\mirica'>  iuo>t  lpt;iutifnl  hist  iric  mi»i(jns.  (  .\ationai   I'ark  .Service  pliolo.) 


.San   .\;n  icr  del    llin 
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Par/c  Xiiictfcn 


The  "Treaty  Period  -  -  First  of  Indian  Affairs 


">^\c'r;il  ])crio(ls  or  sta.i^es  mark  the  activities  oJ/Tlie 
I_"nilNl  States  government  and  its  relations  \iiii<n  the 
America^  I  ndians. 

Tlie  lirstSjjcriod  bcfjan  in  tlie  early  U*Ot)'s  and  may 
he  called  the  xQ'reaty  I'eriod,"  ThyrfT  representatives 
of  the  United  SK^es  carried  orL/»fcf;iitiations  with  the 
princijial  chiefs  of  a*|»articnl:ip»<Til)e  or  hand  of  Indians. 
Purpose  of  the  nefjotuIiinH^W-'re  usually  in  cstal)lish 
or  continue  i)eace  aniLamr 

Most  of  the  treati^  restri?S;<l  the  Indians  from  con- 
tiiuiing  to  use  tlia'^ast  area  o\erVdiich  they  had  roamed 
and  limited  Uj^i  to  a  much  lesser*orea  referred  to  as 
the   "diminj/fied   Indian   reservation.' 

Area^^leased  to  the  g;ovemment  by  >^e  treaty  pro- 
visioi^vere  commonly  called  "the  ceded  hiHbn  reserva- 
tioi^  Cons^ress  then  made  those  areas  avuilable  to 
Ijy^si^ective  settlers  under  U.S.  land  laws. 

The  treaties  also  j^rovided  a  jirice  to  be  paid  tOythe 
Indians  for  release  of  land,  and  in  a  number  of  cas 


Here  is  a  complaint  havin<T  much  in  common  with  the 
exasperation  of  modern  bosses  who  become  fed  up  with 
chronic  absenteeism  and  abuses  of  cofi'ee  breaks  and 
other  privileges.  Just  cause  for  complaint  doubtless 
existed.  But  we  suspect  that  had  Fr.  Kino  still  been 
around,  the  irritated  Sedelmair  would  have  been  re- 
minded that  nothing  is  impossible  and  that  he  could 
better  solve  his  problems  by  not  letting  them  "get  under 
his  skin." 

During  late  1934  and  the  few  years  thereafter, 
travellers  in  Sonora  were  keenly  aware  of  the  pulse  of 
history,  particularly  in  October  193.^  when  our  group 
entered  ^lexico  to  begin  our  survey.  When  we  con- 
tacted Sonora  authorities  in  Hermosillo,  they  told  us 
to  delay  our  departure  into  the  remote  areas  until  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  disturbances  could  be  appraised. 
.At  our  hotel  in  Hermosillo,  we  enjoyed  the  same  mili- 
tary i:)rotection  given  the  Ciovernor  of-  Sonora  who  was 
a  guest  there.  Sentries  clomped  to  and  fro  just  out- 
side otir  bedrooms  all  through  the  night. 

At  another  time,  when  we  camped  in  a  wooded  valley 
near  Dolores,  a  band  evidently  composed  of  some  of 
the  disaffected  elements  galloped  by  on  horseback  late 
in  the  night,  stopping  long  enough  to  ascertain  our 
identity.  They  took  their  leave  with  a  friendly  "Adios 
Amigos,"  but  a  few  deaths  by  shooting  of  local  town 
officials  were  reported  here  and  there.  A  like  fate 
escaped  other  officials  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
sense  danger  and  make  their  dejjarture. 

Near  the  Christmas  .season  in  1934  I  visited  the 
venerable  old  mission  at  Arisjie  lixrated  just  east  of 
Kino's  parish  of  I'imeria  Alta.  The  church  was  closed, 
but  e(|uipment  and  interior  furnishings  were  intact. 
Looting  and  burning  of  missions  parajjliernalia  were 
not  feared  so  much  in  that  locality.  Local  authorities 
said  that  some  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
design.'ition  of  .Arispe  as  a  national  monument  or  land- 
mark should  the  missions  never  \>c  reopened.  The 
wonderful  paintings,  sculptures,  images,  and  other 
objects  glowing  under  indirect  light  from  the  .Sun 
streaming  througli  the  windows,  ]>resented  a  scene  not 
soon  to   be  forgotten. 

(To  be  continued  next  issue) 


the  government  did  not  make  a  direct  pa_\nient  ai  xn 
^agreed  iirice  to  the  Indians.  .Still,  in  later  mouflis, 
\eitain  sums  of  money.  e(|ui])nient,  and  other  iVeded 
iV-ms  were  jiaid  after  ratilication  bv  the  U.S.  /enate. 
.S\iuetimes,  tribes  uy  b.-mds  receixed  sums  oy  monev 
a  i)eriod  of  10  or  20  years, 

.SVmetimes  the  treaties  jjrovided  that  the  o^ded  lands 
woul\  be  surveyed  and  o])ened  to  homcstea/  entry.  In 
that  qise,  homesteaders  were  to  pay  a  /im.  usually 
about  XL2.^  an  acre,  which  would  in  tiJrn  go  to  the 
tribe — awer  deductions  for  cost  of  sur^ys  and  other 
small  expenses  in  connection  with  the  urogram. 

L'suallvXtbe  treaties  contained  jirt/'isions  that  the 
ceded  landX  would  be  disposed  of  yfithin  a  sjiecified 
time.  .\ny  Vinds  not  taken  or  tised  /y  that  time  would 
he  dis]ic)sed  orf  by  auction  bids  or  omer  means. 

Quite  oftenysuch  ijrovisions  of  tlie  cession  were  not 
carried  ou.t,  anS  after  many  years  yinly  part  of  the  lands 
had  been  enteral  by  homesteade^."  Conse(|uently,  the 
Indians  had  nevVr  received  pay/for  the  land  they  had 
ceded. 

Disputes  aro.se  Vbout  the  ri^ht  tf>  the  use  of  these 
areas,  and  in  192(1  the  mat/er  reached  the  -Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  callVcl  the  .•^h  Shee]>  Company  versus 
the  United  States  (^52  U,».  1.^9).  The  (|uestion  in- 
volved land  ceded  b\'  tVe  Cr/w  Indians  hut  had  not  been 
entered  by  settlers  anV  f(*  which  the  Indians,  there- 
fore, had  received  no  ]3j\n/ent.  The  case  held  that  such 
lands  were  not  "public  iMds,"  but  are  Indian  lands  and 
within  the  meaning  of  jAevised  Statutes,  section  2117, 
imposed  a  ])enalty  for  «r\ving  stock  to  range  and  feed 
on  any  land  belongin<y  to\any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe 
without  the  tribe's  cousentA 

Editor'.s  note :  The  notts  abow  were  taken  from  a  talk  before 
the  Potomac  Corral  .\xj'\\  26  b)\ Samuel  J.  Flickinger,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Hfc  talk,  'TAmerican  Indians — Then  and 
Now,"  reflects  more  thpn  40  yearaof  Indian  affairs  work.  We 
hope  to  bring  more  ey:erpts  from  Ibis  talk  in  issues  to  come. 


Doubt   Haikcd   Aboi 
Of   Billy /the   Kid 


Grave 


Pogc  Tx^'cnty 


The  Lincolfi  County  Ncivs.  we\kly  newspaper  of 
Carrizozo,  XI  M.,  re])orted  this  s|)ning  that  the  con- 
troversy ovy  Billy  the  Kid's  grave\lias  been  raised 
again.  / 

A  Las  \*ga  (X.M.)  publisher  and  a  Denver  author 
have  ente^d  a  claim  that  he  is  not  buwed  in  the  Ft. 
Sumner  Jemetery   where  liis  grave  is  mkrked. 

L.  K.  Finch.  ])ublisher  of  the  Las  \'ega.'\/J'o//y  Optic, 
and  MiyfonW.  Callon  of  Denver  both  chVllenged  De- 
Baca  C/)unty  residents  to  ])rovc  that  the  l-^d.  William 
Bonner,  actually  is  buried  in  Ft.  .Sunuier. 

Th/  basis  of  their  dispute  was  an  article  un  an  old 
O/'Z/rf  claiming  a  "fearless  skelologisi"  dug  u\  the  Kid 
sliorfly  after  he  was  buried  in  ISSl.  removed  V^ie  l)ody 
to  Ixis  X'egas.  and  ))reserved  the  skull. 

Jr-arl\'  in  .April  of  this  year,  a  court  ruling  kiNpcked 
d(/vn  a  claim  by  Lincoln  County  that  the  Kid's  Vrave 
had  been  neglected  and  commercialized  and  shoul\  l)e 
i/oved  to  Lincoln  County. 

District    Judge    )•"..    T.    Hensley    Jr..    ruled    in 
Sunmer    that    to    move    the    grave    might    disturb    thi 
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Corral  Dust     (Publica.tion  of  the  Potomac  Corral  of  the  V/estemers), 
Vol.  VIi,  Ko.  h,  Aumist  1962.  •    . 


With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail^III 

By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Our  visit  to  San  Xavier  del  Rac  near  Tucson  was  par- 
ticularly rewarding  l)c'cause  this  mission,  still  in  use.  has 
long;  served  the  Indian  population  in  the  locality.  While 
Father  Kino  made  his  oriijinal  exploratory  inspection  of 
Bac  in  August  1692.  his  nier.uiirs  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  later — April  28,  1700 — that  workmen  began  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  first  church.  The  site  selected  was  ' 
about  a  mile  north  of  tlie  present  mission.  Rckhart  jilaces 
the  period  of  17S3  to  179?  as  the  time  the  present  struc- 
ture was  built.  -*£■ 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  stands  as  a  living  symbol  of  the 
realities  that  have  faced  the  missionaries  of  Pimeria  Alta 
for  the  past  275  years.  In  a  speech  given  last  October 
before  the  American  Forestry  Association  in  Santa  Fe, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  had  that  same  symbol  in 
mind  when  referring  to  the  late  Fr.  Berard,  who  had 
labored  for  nearly  half  a  century  among  the  Xavajos 
and  for  whom  the  St.  Michaels  ^lission  was  chosen  as 
his  final  resting  place. 

Examples  such  as  those  of  the  priests  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  and  Fr.  Berard  remind  us  that  modern  Kinos 
still  serve  that  region.  Counter]>arts  today  coax  jostling 
jeeps  and  bone-rattling  trucks  over  primitive  roads  in 
the  same  type  of  country.  .\nd  for  many  of  them,  even 
the  horse  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  entirely  as  a  mode 
of  transportation. 

As  the  brilliance  of  the  Kino  missions  increases  with 
further  research.  Tumacacori  Mission  looms  as  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  the  galaxy.  Fr.  Kino  established  a 
mission  there  in  1691  after  native  emissaries  bearing 
crosses  met  him  during  one  of  his  many  travels  through 
his  parish.  They  begged  him  to  come  their  way  and 
Kino  did. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  village  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  mission.  Kino  officiated  at  Mass  in  a  simjile 
structure  provided  by  the  Indians.  He  rejiorted  that  by 
'  1698  Tumacacori  had  an  earth-roofed  house  of  adobe, 
fields  of  wheat,  and  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Tumacacori  continued  to  prosper,  for  its  ranches  sup- 
plied the  famed  l)e  Anza   F.xpedition. 

After  the  Pima  Indians  rebelled  in  17.^1,  the  Indians 
moved  their  village  to  the  site  of  the  present  mission  and 
changed  its  name  from  San  Cayetano  to  San  Jose  de 
Tumacacori.  .At  that  time  a  new  mission  was  !)uilt.  and 
in  1752  the  Presidio  at  Tubac  was  established.  Later, 
around  18C0,  coiistruction  began  on  the  present  edifice 
and  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  use  by  1X22. 

After  Mexico's  independence  from  Sjiain  in  1821, 
missions  affairs  in  Pimeria  Alta  deteriorated.  Tuma- 
cacori was  no  exception.  Among  obstacles  faced  were 
the  reduced  or  withdrawn  financial  support  and  con- 
tinued harrassment  by  Indians.  i)articularly  the  .\paches. 

No  one  knows  the  departure  date  of  the  last  resident 
■  priest,  but  the  area  was  under  at  least  nominal  jurisrlic- 
tion  of  a  jiriest  as  late  as  1841.  The. Indians  of  the  nearby 
villages  left  in  1848,  and  the  more  <lcvout  anmng  them 
carried  the  statues  to  San  Xavier  del  I'ac  where  they  are 
still  in  use. 

The  elements  and  depredatinns  of  treasure  seekers 
have  taken  their  toll  of  Tumacacori.  (  )uly  tiie  more  <lura- 
ble  walls  and  towers  were  standing  when  the  mission  and 
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nearby  area  were  made  a  national  monument  in  1908. 
Before  1930  the  kte  Superintendent  Pinkley  accom- 
plished some  high  quality  re])air,  rehabilitation,  and  lim- 
ited restoration  to  check  the  rapid  deterioration  that  had 
l>een  in  progress  for  almost  a  century. 

Kino  maintained  the  dizzy  pace  that  characterized  his 
labors  of  25  years  in  the  Pima  country  until  the  final 
moments  of  his  life.  Itlarly  on  March  15.  1711,  he  saddled 
up  at  Dolores,  and  hit  the  familiar  trail  to  Magdalena. 
He  arrived  without  incident  but  became  ill  while  con- 
ducting a  dedication  mass  of  a  finely  built  chapel,  just 
finished.  With  him  was  Fr.  Augustin  de  Campos,  mis- 
sionary for  Magdalena  and  his  co-worker  in  Pimeria 
Alta  for  the  past  18  years.  Before  midnight.  Kino  died. 

In  1936,  I  was  searching  through  faded  pages  of  Mag- 
dalena Mission's  Lihro  de  Entierros  for  the  period  of 
1702-1718,  now  among  collections  in  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary. My  attention  was  suddenly  captured  by  an  entry 
in  Spanish.  Perhaps  the  best  translation  available  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1961  article  of  Arizona  Higlnvays 
by  Donald  Page : 

"Shortly  before  midnight  on  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
after  receiving  the  Holy  Sacraments,  Father  Eusebio 
Francisco  Quino  died  with  great  peace  and  tranquility 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  this  house  and  village  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  He  was  for  almost  twenty-four  years 
the  missionary  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  that  he 
founded.  He  labored  tirelessly  on  constant  journeys  and 
the  Christianization  of  all  this  Pimeria ;  discovered  the 
.  Casa  Grande,  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  the  Mari- 
copa and  Vuma  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Quiquimas  of 
the  Island.  Resting  in  the  Lord,  he  is  buried  in  this 
chapel  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  on  the  gospel  side 
where  the  second  and  third  chairs  are  located.  He  was 
German  by  nationality,  from  the  Province  of  Bavaria, 
and  before  entering  the  Pimeria  he  was  a  missionary 
iind  cosmographer  in  California  in  the  time  of  Admiral 
Don  Ysidro  de  Otondo. " 

hi  Agustin  de  Campos,  Jhs. 

Page's  annotations  about  the  notice  clarify  a  number 
'of  otherwise  obscure  facts.  He  observes  that  Fr.  Kino 
was  66  years  old  rather  tlian  70  at  the  time  of  death.  He 
points  out  that  ruins  of  the  small  chapel  are  hidden  awtiy 
in  the  center  of  a  block  in  the  oldest  section  of  Magda- 
lena;  that  it  adjoined  P'r.  Campos'  dwelling;  and  that  it 
ajjjiears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  dwelling. 

Kino  was  born  in  the  Italian  village  of  Segno  in  north- 
ern Italy's  Tyrole.se  .Mps  and  not  in  I'avaria  as  the  burial 
notice  im])lies.  Such  a  deviation  by  Fr.  Campos  is  under- 
standable since  M  years  had  elajjsed  since  Kino  com- 
pleted his  training  in  Bavaria. 

At  one  time,  meager  infr)rmation  led  to  the  belief  that 
Kino's  burial  place  was  at  the  church  at  .S.ui  Ignacio,  a 
short  distance  northeast  of  Magdalena.  Xew  facts  later 
|)roved  that  his  final  rest  was  .Magdalena,  Until  the  more 
recent  discoveries  by  Page,  the  precise  liK'ation  of  Kino's 
remains  wa,s  believed  to  Ik.'  in  another  cha))el  structure 
thought  to  have  stood  on  an  area  occupied  by  the  .south- 
west corner  of  the  ])resent  Casa  Municip.il  in  .Magdalena. 

In  any  event.  Page's  version  seems  (locuincnte<l  be- 
{ Continued,  bottom,  next  page) 
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Civil  ^L|}r-  occupation,  and  i)oIrtics — all  of  tliese  tliinj^s 
influcnce(r**T4u^ion  and  status.  Civilization  hrouj^lit 
chaiijjc.  and  it  mTPHjjo  rcnicniliered  that  the  tliou<;hts  of 
the  citizen  of  ISXl  on  nTt»<nKitters  are  more  ini])ortant 
to  understanding  than  toda_v?>s»u.victions  on  the  same 
(|uestions. 

A  few  works  were  al)le  to  come  close  to"^Tn^4^llth.  hut 
these  accounts  still  were  partisan  to  some  dct;reeSt!uis 
today  the  truth  cannot  he  "pro"  this  or  "anti"  that.  Tat 
trutii  comes  out  without  resjard  for  such  api)ellations. 
and  fur  this  reason  it  is  jjossihle  to  draw  freely  from  all 
l)oints  of  view  in  an  effort  to  come  closer  to  the  trutlu 
illusive  as  it  is,  even  though  now  it  will  never  be  ))o;»i**tfIe 
to  write  a  completely  authentic  work. 

Ramon  F.  Adams,  outstanding  historij>*i^nd  biblio- 
])liile,  has  divided  Western  writers  i*»TO  four  distinct 
categories.  We  can  look  at  ToiuJ*<»foine  and  the  Earijs 
through  these  categories.  arajlfiHIig  each  to  the  situation. 
( .'f  the  first  category.  Ajiftfiis  writes : 

"The  earliest  \vu*^^  were  those  of  tlie  |)enny  dread- 
fuls and  dime,>«1vels.  They  were  hired  by  the  publishers 
to  turn  (jitt'^nsatinnal  stories  in  modern  proiluction-Iine 


style.   Ry  no  .stretch,  of  tlie   imagination  could  they  be 
classed  as  lovers  of  the  trutli."  - 

To  ])lacc  this  category  in  relation  to  the  liArp^lanton 
]""eud,  we  can  only  say  that  nuiclii)*HtTen  alxiut  the 
Tombstone  war  is  reminiscent  ut'^Tu'  dime  novel  days. 
Strangely,  the  story  of  tlie^.i^ar|)-Claiiton  l-"eu(l,  unlike 
most  western  controvpiKu's,  remained  ijractically  un- 
known until  the  bi<'T'i20's  when  the  accotmts  of  Billy 
I)reakenri(U;ti<^fV:dter  Noble  J-inrns,  aiul  William  Mac- 
Leod J>*filTeai)])eare(l.  exceiJt  for  a  short  |)eriod  in  1896.'^ 
l-'iir])  had  no  Ned  Buntline  or  Colonel  i'rentiss 
Ingralia^v^i  cast  him  in  the  hero  mold,  prerequisite  to 
dime  novel  KlHie^  There  was  some  mention  of  the  Tomb- 
stone troubles  iir>ii£  contemijorary  ma.gazines,  but  they 


-  Ramon  F.  .Vdams.  .S'i.r-C7u7i>>&  SikW/c  Leather,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  1954,  i5Stj£  11. 

•^  During  the  turmoil  which  followeQ*H|je  Sbarkcy-Fitzsim- 
mons  fight  which  Earp  refereed,  Earp's  exploTs>^n  the  frontier 
\yerc  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  nation's  ncw's|)»ners.  Even 
writers  like  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  got  into  the  act.  MosT"&<»what 
was    written   is   worthless   fiction. 


yciud  reasonable  doubt.  According  to  I'age,  two  rooms 
of  the  original  Campos  dwelling  comprise  a  portion  of  a 
private  home  that  is  still  occupied.  Xo  excavations  have 
yet  been  atteni]ited  on  the  chaj^el  side  identified  by  Page. 
If,  and  when,  sttch  a  project  is  undertaken,  let  us  hope 
the  responsibility  will  be  lodged  in  the  most  competent, 
appreciative,  and  soulful  hands  that  can  be  obtained. 

Page  gives  convincing  evidence  that  on  the  night  of 
March  15,  1711.  the  life-sized  effigy  of  San  Francisco 
Xavier.  Fr.  Kino's  patron  saint,  lay  on  or  behind  the 
chapel  altar  and  that  a  spot  at  its  feet  was  selected  as 
Kino"s  final  resting  place.  In  October,  1776,  Seri  and 
Pima  Indians  destroyed  the  effigy  in  a  raid.  Destruction 
was  complete  except  for  the  head  and  feet,  which  were 
later  recovered  and  embodied  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  image. 

During  our  October  1935  sojourn  in  Hennisillo,  re- 
ports were  current  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lions reactionaries  delivered  the  reconstructed  image  to 
the  city  where  it  was  broken  up  and  burned  under  the 
boiler  of  a  nearby  brewery.  Page's  version  of  the  story  is 
generally  similar. 

Fr.  Luis  Verlarde  succeeded  Kino  in  assuming  re- 
s])onsibility  for  the  IVlissions  of  Pimera  Alta.  Lock- 
wood's  work.  "With  Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail,"  reveals 
\'erlarde's  intimate  description  of  the  circumstances  of 
Kino's  death :  "He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  greatest 
humility  and  poverty,  not  even  undressing  during  his 
last  illness  and  having  for  his  bed — as  he  had  always 
iiad — two  sheep  skins  for  a  mattress,  and  two  small 
Iilankets  of  the  sort  that  Indians  use  for  cover,  and  for 
his  pillow  a  pack  saddle.  Father  .Augustin's  urgings 
could  [not]  persuade  him  to  any  other  thing." 

Thus  pas.sed  from  the  scene  this  ijioneer  missionary, 
teacher,  statesman,  peacemaker,  navigator,  rancher,  and 
ex'plorer.  The  stature  of  his  accomjilishments  increases 
as  the  years  go  by.  He  went  relentlessly  about  his  i)rin- 
cipal  business  of  saving  souls  and  pushing  Christendom's 
frontiers  outward  into  the  unknown  regions  beyond. 
But  in  so  doing,  he  was  in  every  sense  a  ))ioneer  of  a 
type  of  civilization  in  the  great  .Southwest  which  has 
become  an  im))crishal)le  segment  of  .America's  historical 
and  cultural  heritage.  The  telling  of  the  story  of  Tuma- 
cacori  Mission  and  the  significant  aspects  of  the  Kino 
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saga,  is  the  purpose  of  the  exhibits  and  related  interpre- 
tive media  available  for  visitor  ajjprcciation  and  enjoy- 
ment at  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument. 
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A    Look    at    the    Earp-Clantoii    Feud 


P 

By 

Gary  L.  Roberts 


Lookin<^  back  from  the  present  day  to  1881  and  the 
Earp-Clanton  troubles,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
events  which  occurred  in  Tombstone.  The  vears  have 
not  made  the_  task  easier.  The  truth  about' the  Earp- 
Clanton  Feud  is  illusive,  so  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  problems  by  examining  the  writ- 
ten accounts  and  their  sources  which  have  been  a  part  of 
the  controversy.  By  so  studying  the  Tombstone  troubles, 
It  may  be  that  a  truer  picture  of  the  frontier  story,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  forthcoming. 

Once  the  story  of  the  Eari^-Clanton  war  could  have 
been  told  briefly,  in  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  fashion. 
Unfortunately  no  non-partisan  writer  was  on  hand,  and 
even  if  cnie  had  been  present,  he  would,  in  his  search 
for  truth,  have  soon  become  entangled  in  the  web  of 
politics  and  strife  which  had  a  strangle  hold  on  Tomb- 
stone and  Cochise  County.  Even  if  such  an  authentic 
account  had  been  written,  there  is  little  i)ossibility  that  it 
would  have  gained  acceptance  then  or  now. 

Unfortunately  for  us  the  newsi^apers  of  the  day  were 
caught  up  in  jmrtisanship.  The  Nugget  and  the  Epitaph, 
Tombstone's  newspapers,  were  embroiled  in  a  political 
and  journalistic  feud  which  had  begun  even  before  the 
Earp-Clanton  difficulties.  Before  the  end  of  the  tragic 
sequence  of  threats,  fights,  and  murders  the  larger  news- 
Pci])ers  in  Tucson,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  even 
Xevv  York,  had  become  a  ]Dart  of  the  web  of  conflicting 
reports  and  contradictory  accounts.  Few  citizens  in 
Cochise  County  were  not  a  jjart  of  the  political  contro- 
versy in  Tombstone,  and,  as  a  result,  few  people  did  not 
sanction  one  of  the  factions  in  the  Earp-Clanton  Feud. 
And  those  who  did  not  o]:)enlv  take  sides  were  certainly 
impressed  by  their  friends  and  held  opinions  of  their 
own. 

These  facts  lie  at  the  root  of  the  i)roblem  of  finding 
the  truth  about  the  Tombstone  feud.  Over  the  years  the 
factionalism  of  the  early  newspapers  and  the  partisanship 
of  the  earl,\-  citizens  have  caused  the  events  of  1880-82  to 
be  magnified  out  of  all  i)erspective.  True,  the  hatreds 
have,  for  the  most  i)art.  died.  I'ossiblv  because  the 
hatreds  did  die,  we  have  today  the  disjjutatious  accounts 
of  early  Tombstone.  The  earliest  unbiased  writers  prob- 
ably knew  nothing  of  the  amount  of  controversy  which 
had  abounded  in  the  Tombstone  of  the  1880's'.  These 
writers  viewed  the  situation  in  Tombstone  only  as  a 
fight  between  law  and  outlaw,  or  as  a  strueele  for  su- 


premacy between  two  bands  of  desi)eradoes. 

These  early  writers  used  as  information  sources,  peo- 
ple who  held  different  opinions  of  the  situation  in  1881, 
because  of  political  alignment  or  family  ties.  Slowly  the 
controversy  was  reborn  because  of  these  varying  opin- 
ions, and,  as  time  passed,  these  early  writers  became  the 
targets  of  later  accounts.  Slowly  there  grew  up  new  fac- 
tions among  the  ranks  of  western  writers.  As  time 
passed  other  writers  took  advantage  of  the  situation  as  a 
quick  way  to  sell  copy. 

Then  arose  the  alternating  trends  of  "hero-worship" 
and  "blackballing."  Facts  were  embellished  to  make 
them  more  salable,  and  when  enough  facts  were  not 
available,  "facts"  were  invented.  Slowly  all  truth  died 
away,  and  the  feud  became  legend. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  failure,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned.  There  are  other 
reasons  which  deserve  mention.  The  records,  for  e.\- 
ample,  are  incomplete  and  often  conflicting  and' mislead- 
ing. There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  ])artisanship  of  the 
people  who  drew  up  the  records.  A  number  of  records 
have  been  lost  to  fire,  theft,  and  time,  i.e.,  the  loss  of  the 
immensely  valuable  Wells  Fargo  records  in  tiie  San 
Francisco  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906.  And  of  course 
there  were  many  small  incidents  and  jirivate  meetings, 
never  recorded. 

Another  vastly  important  i)r()l)lem  is  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding  about    frontier    .Arizona   itself.    In    dealing 
with  such  a  controversy,  it  is  imperative  that  one  uii'^ 
derstand  the  customs,  morals,  laws,  and  motives  of  the 
day.   Territorial  law,   for  instance,  varies  a  great  deal 
from  State  law,  and  the  legal  system  of  Arizona  Terri 
tory  was  unique  within  itself.  There  is  an  inept  know! 
edge  about  the  duties,  resixmsibilities.  and  organizatiti 
of  the  various  law  enforcement  agencie.-. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  the  lack  of  understand 
ing  of  the  times,  relates  to  .social  status.  Many  writer 
have  branded  the  h^-irps  as  criminals,  primarily  on  tl.c 
basis  that  the  Earps  were  i)nifcssional  gamblers.  TIk 
truth  is  that  on  the  frontier  gambling  was  considered  t 
be  a  respectable  occupation,  and  the  gambling  fraternilx 
supported  a  large  number  of  the  towns.'  Section.  th( 
(Continued,  top,  page  28^ 

1  See  Ilelldorado  by  William  M.  Breake:ir:dge  and  I^wncc 
Days  In  Arisona  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Lock\v;^>J  for  their  con. 
tnents   on  the  frontier  (ramhlrr 
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(^i4ih^    the  ^ah^e 

Once  in  awhile  it  doe.s  tlie  soul  good  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  oneself.  That'.s  wiiat  we've  done  with  this  issue  of  COR- 
RAL DUST.  W'e  hope  you  like  our  new  look.  Or,  as  Bill 
Nye,  onetime  editor  of  the  Laramie  Boomerang,  once  wrote: 
"And  now,  kind  friends,  what  I  have  wrote 
I  hope  you  will  pass  o'er. 
And  not  criticise  as  some  has  done. 
Hitherto,   herehefore." 

Bein's  we're  on  the  subject  of  journalism,  we  must  say 
that  the  i:)ractice  of  using  tips  on  writing  as  filler  material — 
the  way  some  Westerner  brand  books  do — struck  us  as  a 
bit  odd  once.  In  fact,  we  really  haven't  gotten  over  it  yet. 

That  ])ut  us  to  diggin'  through  some  of  Bill  Nye's  material 
— he  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  you  know.  ( If  you're 
unable  to  recall  him  right  ofif,  here's  a  tip :  he's  the  guy  who 
kept  his  editorial  offices  in  the  loft  of  a  livery  stable  out 
Laramie  way.  At  the  ladder  he  hung  a  sign  which  said. 
"Twist  the  old  gray  mare's  tale  and  take  the  elevator.") 

Anyhow,  once  Bill  wrote :  "We  meet  almost  everywhere 
newspaper  men  who  are  totally  luifitted  for  the  high  office  of 
public  educators  through  the  all-powerful  press.  The  woods 
is  full  of  them.  We  know  that  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  of 
those  who  are  to-day  classed  as  journalists  is  fit  for  that 
position. 

"I  know  that  to  be  the  case,  because  people  tell  me  so." 

As  you  look  through  (iary  Roberts'  tale  this  issue,  we 
believe  you  will  agree  that  his  article  has  a  real  message, 
much  more  meaningful  than  any  short  filler  advising  us  what 
we  shouldn't  end  sentences  with.  Yet  Bill  Nye — he  really 
was  a  fair  historian  too,  you  know — will  roll  over  in  his 
grave  if  we  intimate  that  he  ever  tried  to  make  a  name  by 
stretching  a  point  or  two. 

Fact  is,  that's  the  ftirtherest  from  our  thoughts.  Bill  wrote 
a  piece  in  1890  that  Gary  could  have  used  in  his  footnotes  to 
hel])  prove  a  point  or  two  about  historians,  even  though  Bill 
was  writing  about  journalists  at  the  time. 

Budding  young  journalists.  Bill  wrote,  ought  to  devote 
the  first  2  years  to  meditation  and  prayer.  Then  the  next 
5  years  should  be  .spent  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  ".  .  .  sur- 
])rising  and  mirth-provoking  orthography  of  the  English 
language." 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Bill  concluded:  "At  die  age 
of  95  the  student  will  have  lost  that  wild,  reckless  and 
im])ulsive  style  so  common  among  younger  and  less  experi- 
enced journalists.  .  .  .  The  hey  day  and  springtime  of  life 
will,  of  course,  be  past,  but  the  graduate  will  have  nothing 
to  worry  him  any  more.  .  .  ." 

Lest  we  get  carried  away,  here's  news  for  you.  The 
corral's  winter  program  looks  promising.  Plan  now  to 
attend  meetings  this  year  and  hear : 

Dr.  Frank  (loodwyn — "My  Life  on  the  King  Ranch  in 
Texas." 

Dr.  Walter  Rundell — "Influence  of  the  Western  Environ- 
ment on  Walter   Prescott   Webb." 

Dr.  John  Bloom — "The   Mexican   War." 

In  addition,  we'll  hear  Senator  Burdick  talk  about  his 
father's  ranching  exjieriences  in  North  Dakota. 

.So.  be  with  lis  if  von   can    nardners. 


With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail  —  III 


By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Our  \isit  to  San  Xavier  del  Hac  near  Tucson  was  jiar- 
ticularly  rewarding;  he-cause  this  mission,  still  in  use,  has 
long-  served  the  Indian  poinilation  in  the  locality.  While 
Father  Kino  made  his  original  exjjloratory  inspection  of 
Bac  in  August  1692,  his  memoirs  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  later— Ai:)ril  28,  1700— that  workmen  began  laying 
the  foundations  of  die  first  church.  The  site  selected  was 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  mission.  Eckhart  jjlaces 
the  period  of  17S3  to  1797  as  the  time  the  present  struc- 
ture was  built. 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  stands  as  a  living  symbol  of  the 
realities  that  have  faced  the  missionaries  of  Pimeria  Alta 
for  the  ])ast  275  years.  In  a  speech  gi\en  last  October 
before  the  American  Forestry  Association  in  Santa  Fe, 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall'had  that  same  symbol  in 
mind  when  referring  to  the  late  Fr.  Berard,  who  had 
labored  for  nearly  half  a  century  among  the  Navajos 
and  for  whom  the  St.  Michaels  Mission  was  chosen  as 
his  final  resting  place. 

Exami)les  such  as  those  of  the  priests  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  and  Fr.  Berard  remind  us  that  modem  Kinos 
still  serve  that  region.  Counterparts  today  coax  jostling 
jeeps  and  bone-rattling  trucks  over  primitive  roads  in 
the  same  type  of  country.  And  for  many  of  them,  even 
the  horse  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  entirelv  as  a  mode 
of  transportation. 

As  the  brilliance  of  the  Kino  missions  increases  with 
further  research,  Tumacacori  Mission  looms  as  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  the  galaxy.  Fr.  Kino  established  a 
mission  there  in  1691  after  native  emissaries  bearing 
crosses  met  him  during  one  of  his  many  travels  througii 
his  jxarish.  They  begged  him  to  come  their  wav  and 
Kino  did. 

When  he  arri\ed  at  the  village  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  mission.  Kino  officiated  at  Mass  in  a  simple 
structure  provided  by  the  Indians.  He  rei)orted  that  by 
1698  Tumacacori  had  an  earth-roofed  house  of  adol)e, 
fields  of  wheat,  and  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Tumacacori  continued  to  prosper,  for  its  ranches  su]:i- 
plied  the  famed  De  Anza  Expedition. 

After  the  Pima  Indians  rebelled  in  1751,  the  Indians 
moved  dieir  village  to  the  site  of  the  present  mission  and 
changed  its  name  from  San  Cayetano  to  San  Io.se  de 
Tumacacori.  At  that  time  a  new'  mission  was  biiilt,  and 
in  1752  the  Presidio  at  Tubac  was  established.  Later, 
around  1800,  construction  began  on  the  ])resent  edifice 
and  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  use  by  1822. 

After  Mexico's  indei^endence  from'  Sjjain  in  1S21. 
missions  afifairs  in  Pimeria  Alta  deteriorated.  Tuma- 
cacori was  no  excejition.  Among  obstacles  faced  were 
the  reduced  or  withdrawn  financial  su])])ort  and  con- 
tinued harras.sment  by  Indians,  ])articularly  the  Apaches. 

Xo  one  knows  the  departure  date  of  the  la.st  resident 
priest,  but  the  area  was  under  at  lea.st  nominal  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  priest  as  late  as  1841.  The  Indians  of  the  nearbv 
villages  left  in  1848.  and  the  more  devout  among  them 
:arried  the  statues  to  San  Xavier  del  P.ac  where  tliev  are 
still  in  use. 

The  elements  and  de])redations  of  treasure  seekers 
iiave  taken  their  toll  of  Tumacacori.  (  )nly  the  more  dura- 
ble walls  and  towers  were  standing  when  the  mission  and 


nearby  area  were  made  a  national  monument  in  1908. 
Before  1930  the  late  Sui)erintendent  Pinkley  accom- 
plished some  high  quality  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  lim- 
ited restoration  to  check  the  ra])id  deterioration  that  had 
l>een  in  progress  for  almost  a  century. 

Kino  maintained  the  dizzy  pace  that  characterized  his 
labors  of  25  years  in  the  Pima  countrv  until  the  final 
moments  of  his  life.  Early  on  March  15.'l711.  he  saddled 
u]:)  at  Dolores,  and  hit  the  familiar  trail  to  Magdalena. 
He  arrived  without  incident  but  became  ill  while  con- 
ducting a  dedication  mass  of  a  finely  built  chapel,  just 
finished.  With  him  was  Fr.  Augustin  de  Campos,  mis- 
sionary for  Magdalena  and  his  co-worker  in  Pimeria 
Alta  for  the  i)ast  18  years.  Before  midnight.  Kino  died. 

In  1936,  Ivvas  searching  through  faded  pages  of  Mag- 
dalena Mission's  Libro  de  Entierros  for  the  jjeriod  of 
1702-1718,  now  among  collections  in  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary. My  attention  was  suddenly  captured  by  an  entry 
in  Spanish.  Perha])S  the  best  translation  available  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1961  article  of  Aricumi  Hiyhwavs 
by  Donald   Page: 

"Shortly  before  midnight  on  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
after  receiving  the  Holy  Sacraments,  Father  Eusehio 
Francisco  Quino  died  with  great  peace  and  tranquility 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  this  house  and  village  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  He  was  for  almost  twenty-four  years 
the  missionary  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  that  he 
founded.  He  labored  tirelessly  on  constant  journeys  and 
the  Christianization  of  all  this  Pimeria:  discovered  the 
Casa  Grande,  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  the  Mari- 
copa and  Yuma  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Quiquimas  of 
the  Island.  Resting  in  the  Lord,  he  is  buried  in  this 
chapel  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  on  the  gospel  side 
where  the  second  and  third  chairs  are  located.  He  was 
German  by  nationality,  from  the  Province  of  Bavaria, 
and  before  entering  the  Pimeria  he  was  a  missionary 
and  cosmographer  in  California  in  the  time  of  .-\dmiral 
Don  Vsidro  de  Otondo." 

/s/  Agustin  do  Campos,  Jlis. 

Page's  annotations  about  the  notice  clarify  a  number 
of  otherwise  ob.scure  facts,  lie  observes  that  Fr.  Kino 
was  66  years  old  rather  than  70  at  the  time  of  death.  He 
points  out  that  ruins  of  the  small  cha])el  are  hidden  away 
in  the  center  of  a  block  in  the  oldest  section  of  Magda- 
lena; that  it  adjoined  Fr.  Campos'  dwelling;  and  that  it 
api)ears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  dwelling. 

Kino  was  born  in  the  Italian  village  of  Segno  in  north- 
ern Italy's  Tyrole.sc  Al])s  and  not  in  Bavaria  as  the  burial 
notice  implies.  .Such  a  deviation  by  Fr.  CamjKis  is  under- 
-standable  since  ?>?)  years  had  elapsed  since  Kino  com- 
pleted his  training  in  Bavaria. 

At  one  time,  meager  information  led  to  the  belief  that 
Kino's  burial  place  was  at  the  church  at  San  Igiiacio,  a 
short  di.stance  northeast  of  Magdalena.  Xew  facts  later 
l)roved  that  his  final  rest  was  Magdalena.  Until  the  more 
recent  discoveries  by  Page,  the  precise  location  of  Kino's 
remains  was  believed  to  l>e  in  another  chapel  structure 
thought  to  ha\e  stood  on  an  area  occupied  by  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  jiresent  Casa  Municipal  in  Mr.gdalena. 

In  any  event.   Page's  version  .seems  doci-'rented  be- 
( Continued,  bottom,  next  page)  


Civil  \\'ar,  occui)atic)n,  and  ]K)litic.s — all  of  these  thinj^s 
influenced  position  and  status.  Civilization  l)roua;ht 
change,  and  it  must  be  renieml)ered  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  citizen  of  18(S1  on  these  matters  are  more  important 
to  understanding  than  today's  convictions  on  the  same 
(|uestions. 

A  few  works  were  able  to  come  close  to  the  truth,  btit 
these  accounts  still  were  i)artisan  to  some  degree.  Thus 
today  the  truth  cannot  he  "pro"  this  or  "anti"  that.  The 
truth  comes  out  without  regard  for  such  appellations, 
and  f(ir  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  draw  freely  from  all 
] joints  of  view  in  an  effort  to  come  closer  to  the  truth, 
illusive  as  it  is,  even  though  now  it  will  never  be  possible 
to  write  a  completely  authentic  work. 

Ramon  F.  Adams,  outstanding  hi.storian  and  biblio- 
phile, has  divided  Western  writers  into  four  distinct 
categories.  We  can  look  at  Tombstone  and  the  Kar])s 
through  these  categories,  applying  each  to  the  situation. 
( )f  the  first  category,  Adams  writes : 

"The  earliest  writers  were  those  of  the  penny  dread- 
fuls and  dime  no\'els.  They  were  hired  by  the  publishers 
to  turn  out  sensational  stories  in  modern  production-line 


style.   By  no   stretch  of  the   imagination  could  they  be 
classed  as  lovers  of  the  truth."  - 

To  i)lace  this  category  in  relation  to  the  I-Iarp-Clanton 
Feud,  we  can  only  say  that  much  written  almut  the 
Tombstone  war  is  reminiscent  of  the  dime  novel  days. 
Strangely,  the  story  of  the  Earp-Clanton  Feud,  unlike 
most  western  controversies,  remained  practically  un- 
known until  the  late  1920's  when  the  accounts  of  Billy 
Breakenridge,  Walter  Xoble  Burns,  and  W  illiam  ]\Iac- 
Leod  Kaine  ai)])eared,  excei)t  for  a  short  ])eriod  in  1896.'^ 
Wyatt  Ear])  had  no  Ned  Buntline  or  Colonel  Prentiss 
Ingraham  to  cast  him  in  the  hero  mold,  prerequisite  to 
dime  novel  fame.  There  was  some  mention  of  the  Tomb- 
stone troubles  in  the  contemporary  magazines,  but  they 


-  Ramon  F.  Adams,  Six-Guns  &  Saddle  Lcatlicr,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  1954,  page  11. 

•^  During  the  turmoil  which  followed  the  Sharkey-Fitzsim- 
mons  fight  which  Earp  refereed,  Earp's  exploits  on  the  frontier 
were  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  nation's  newspapers.  Even 
writers  like  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  got  into  the  act.  Most  of  what 
was  written   is  worthless  fiction. 


yond  reasonable  doubt.  According  to  Page,  two  rooms 
of  the  original  Campos  dwelling  comprise  a  portion  of  a 
private  home  that  is  still  occu])ied.  No  excavations  have 
yet  been  attem]:ited  on  the  chajjel  side  identified  by  Page. 
If,  and  when,  stich  a  project  is  undertaken,  let  us  hope 
the  re.s])onsibility  will  be  lodged  in  the  most  competent, 
a])i)reciative,  and  soulful  hands  that  can  be  obtained. 

Page  gives  convincing  evidence  that  on  the  night  of 
March  15,  1711,  the  life-sized  effigy  of  San  Francisco 
Xavier.  Fr.  Kino's  patron  saint,  lay  on  or  behind  the 
cha])el  altar  and  that  a  s]x)t  at  its  feet  was  selected  as 
Kino's  final  resting  ])lace.  In  October,  1776,  Seri  and 
I'ima  Indians  destroyed  the  effigy  in  a  raid.  Destruction 
was  comi)lete  except  for  the  head  and  feet,  which  were 
later  recovered  and  embodied  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  image. 

During  our  October  1935  sojourn  in  Hermisillo,  re- 
])orts  were  current  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lious reactionaries  delivered  the  reconstructed  image  to 
the  city  where  it  was  broken  up  and  burned  under  the 
boiler  of  a  nearby  brewery.  Page's  version  of  the  story  is 
generally  similar. 

Fr.  Luis  Verlarde  succeeded  Kino  in  assuming  re- 
s])onsibility  for  the  Missions  of  Pimera  Alta.  Lock- 
wood's  work,  "With  Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail,"  reveals 
\'erlarde's  intimate  descri])tion  of  the  circumstances  of 
Kino's  death:  "Fie  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  greatest 
humility  and  ])()verty,  not  even  undressing  during  his 
last  illness  and  having  for  his  bed — as  he  had  always 
had — two  shee])  skins  for  a  mattress,  and  two  small 
blankets  (jf  the  sort  that  Indians  use  for  cover,  and  for 
his  pillow  a  i)ack  saddle.  Father  Aueustin's  urgings 
could  [not  I  ])ersuade  him  to  any  other  thing." 

Thus  ])assefl  from  the  scene  this  ])ioneer  missionarv, 
teacher,  .statesman.  ])eaccmaker,  navigator,  rancher,  and 
ex])lorer.  The  stature  of  his  accom])lishments  increases 
as  the  years  go  by.  Me  went  relentlessly  about  his  prin- 
cipal business  of  saving  .souls  and  pushing  Christendom's 
frontiers  outward  into  the  unknown  regions  beyond. 
P)Ut  in  so  doing,  he  was  in  every  sense  a  pioneer  of  a 
type  of  civilization  in  the  great  Southwest  which  has 
become  an  imperishable  segment  of  America's  historical 
and  cultural  heritage.  The  telling  of  the  story  of  Tuma- 


saga,  is  the  jnu'pose  of  the  exhibits  and  related  interpre- 
tive media  available  for  visitor  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment at  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument. 
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were   ])rini;irily  of  tlie  X(ifi<uia!  Police   Cnj':cttc  variety 
and  were  (lime  novel  in  fiavcM". 

Not  until  l*^'.il  and  the  publication  of  ll'yatf  Harp: 
Frontier  Marshal  1)y  Stuart  X.  Lake,  did  \Vyatt  Ear]) 
assume  the  stature  of  hero.  This  hook  itself  is  WT)rthy  of 
a  study.  Without  a  douht,  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendidlv 
written  hooks  in  Western  .\niericana.  The  hook  ]nu"i)()rts 
to  he  I']ar])"s  autohioi^rajjliy,  althou<4h  it  is  now  known 
that  I'^ar])  did  not  dictate  his  memoirs  to  Lake.^  In  spite 
of  this.  Lake's  hook  has  heen  attacked  in  a  totally  unfair 
way.  Legends  which  were  in  circulation  long  heffire 
Lake's  hook  a])])eared  have  heen  laid  to  his  charge.  It  is 
indeed  a  shame  that  Mr.  Lake  did  not  label  his  book 
what  it  is,  a  fictional  hiograi)hy.  It  is  also  a  .shame  that 
the  writers  so  bent  on  discrediting  Lake,  have  not  turned 
their  energy  instead  to  acconi])lish  something  concrete  in 
the  Earp  story. 

Even  after  the  jjuhlication  of  Lake's  hook,  Earji  was 
not  widely  known  until  the  advent  of  television  and  its 
program  about  his  career.  Earp  also  became  a  part  of 
the  Ixnnning  comic  hook  industry,  the  last  stand  of  the 
l)enn\-  dreadful.  Only  in  these  res])ects  can  the  Earp- 
Clanton  Feud  fit  into  Adams'  first  class. 
Adams  continues : 

"The  second  type  of  author  in  the  western  outlaw 
field  ...  is  the  old-timer  who  attempts  a  book  of  mem- 
oirs. To  begin  with,  he  has  rarely  had  previous  writing 
experience.  .  .  .  Memory,  even  in  youth  is  never  entirely 
reliable,  but  in  old  age  it  offers  pitfalls  of  an  alarming 
kind.  By  a  special  variety  of  osmosis,  the  story  heard 
around  a  c-ampfire  becomes  an  established  fact  of  per- 
sonal experience.  Dates  Ijecome  transposed  haphazardly, 
family  connections  take  bizarre  turns,  and  action  which 
was  fast  enough  at  the  time  acquires  extra  tempo."  ■'' 
This  is  a  ])articularly  rich  field  in  Ear])iana,  for  there 
have  heen  numerous  (jld-timers  who  have  recalled  the 


^  See  BcUc  Starr  by  Burton  Rascoe  and   Thr  Earf^  Brotlicrs 
Of  Tombstone  by  Frank  Waters. 
•''Ramon  F.  .Adams,  op.  cit.,  pages  11,  12. 
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"The  'Bad-Man'  Referee,"  the  Xew  York  Herald's 
depiction  of  Wyatt  Ear]),  as  shown  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call,  after  the  Sharkey-Fitzsimmons  fight.  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  and  others  wrote  ficticious  accounts  of 
\\  yatt  Ear]>  for  the  nation's  leading  new.s])a])ers. 

I'lintn-      Hnnr-roft    T   ilirrirv 


early  days  in  Tombstone  and  ha\c  left  their  recollections 
in  ])rint.  (  hitstanding  in  this  category  are  William  M. 
Breakenridge,  |ohn  1\  Cliim,  (ieorge  Whitwell  Larsons, 
Joe  Chisholm,  (ieorge  Washington  Oakes,  John  W. 
( lanzhorn,  Daniel  Fore  "Jim"  Chisholm,  Frank  M. 
King,  William  Barclay  "Bat"  Masterson,  A.  M.  King, 
and  Wyatt  luir])  himself."  Some  are  out.standing  works 
of  research  and  thought.  Others  are  almost  worthless  as 
to  historical  value. 

Jack  (ianzhorn's  book,  J'l'c  Killed  Men.  ])resents  an 
interesting  example  of  this  type  of  writing.  ( ianzhorn 
had  lived  in  Tombstone  during  the  boom,  and,  though 
only  a  small  hoy.  had  known  tlie  characters  involved  in 
e\ents  there.  Moreover  his  father  and  uncle  were  friends 
of  the  McLaurvs  and  Clantons  and  had  worked  with 
them.  Quite  naturally  the  elder  ( ianzhorn  thought  that 
the  McLaurys  and  Bill  Clanton  were  railroaded  to  their 
deaths  at  the  O.  K.  Corral,  (ianzhorn  was  influenced  by 
the  comments  of  Mike  Joyce,  one  of  Earp's  partners  in 
the  ( )riental  Saloon  and  an  arch-enemy  of  the  Ear]:)s. 
Jack,  like  the  other  old-timers,  heard  and  reheard  the 
story  of  the  O.  K.  Corral  fight  and  other  incidents  as 
he  grew  up.  When  he  finally  set  his  life's  story  down  on 
])a])er,  he  firmly  believed  that  every  word  was  true. 
Many  an  old-timer  who  was  ])rivileged  to  know  ( Ianz- 
horn will  vouch  for  his  veracity  and  inherent  honesty. 
However  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  infltienced  by 
the  ]:)artisanship  of  his  father  and  uncle  and  their  friends, 
and  therefore  could  not  view  the  situation  objectively. 

Other  old-timers,  like  John  P.  Clum  and  Billy  Break- 
enridge, wrote  to  cham])ion  the  cause  of  their  ])articular 
faction.  Still  other  old-timers  were  not  actually  on  the 
scene,  but  were  close  associates  of  some  principal  in  the 
action.  For  exam])le,  Frank  M.  King  was  a  friend  of 
John  Behan. 

The  most  recent  book  of  memoirs.  The  Earp  Brothers 
of  Tombstone  by  Frank  Waters,  is  based  ujxni  the  mem- 
ories of  Mrs.  Virgil  Ear]).  This  book  has  caused  quite  a 
stir  in  Western  Americana  circles,  some  authorities 
])raising  it  and  others  denouncing  it.  The  late  Mrs.  Ivaq) 
readily  admitted  that  she  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
Wyatt's.  Her  statements  reveal  a  deej)  hatred  of  him 
and  jealousy,  too.  Waters's  book  is  valuable,  however,  in 
that  it  gives  us  the  memories  of  Mrs.  Eai"]).  and  certain 
])rimary  .sources  that  have  disai)])eared  since  Waters  did 
liis  research  in  the  1930's.  The  evidence  su])])orts  Allie 
ICar])'s  statements,  but  we  wish  that  Waters  had  heen 
more  objective  in  his  ])resentation.  In  my  o])inion,  the 
Waters  hook  is  too  one-sided  to  be  considered  definitive, 
hut  it  is  nonetheless  important,  jjrimarily  because  it 
contains  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Virgil  Ear]). 

Ramon  Adams  continues,  concerning  the  old-timers' 
memoirs  by  .saying: 

".  .  .  Old-timers'  liooks  arc  usually  entertaining  when 
they  liave  nut  been  si)<)iled  by  academic  editing,  but  the 
serious  student  of  western  life  and  history  is  urged  to 
accei)t   them  only   with   several   grains  of  salt." ' 

This  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  reminiscences  of 
old-timers.  We  should  not  say  that  these  accounts  con- 
tain no  truth.  To  the  contrary,  most  all  such  accounts 
contain   passages   which   bear  the   undeniable   mark   of 


•■'  This  is  not  a  reference  tn  Stuart  Lake's  book.  Earp  left 
several  very  interesting  newspaper  accounts.  Whether  these 
were  his  own  or  ghost  written  is  not  known.  Evidently  the>- 
were  his  own. 

T  Ibid. 


truth.  But  one  must  be  able  to  discern  Ijetween  rclial)lc 
;  and  unreliable  portions. 

'        Adams  describes  bis  tbird  j^roup  of  Western  writers 
'•  as  follows : 

1  "The  third  groui)  of  writers  I  call  'rocking  chair  his- 

1  torians.'  They  do  not  have  the  energy  or  the  acumen  to 

(  dig  out  for  themselves  the  records  requisite  for  authentic 

narrative,  or  the  critical  powers  needed  to  analyze  the 
,  secondary    sources    upon   which    they  mainly    rely.    Re- 

writing earlier  spurious  accounts  in  their  own  words — 
oftentimes   not   even   taking   the   trouble   to  change   the 
original    phrasing — they    sometimes    succeed    in    passing 
along  unreliable  information  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation.** 
Numerous  works  of  this  type  have  appeared  concerning 
the  Earps  and  Tombstone.  Most  every  student  of  West- 
ern Americana  could  name  a  dozen  without  much  effort. 
The  last  of  Adams's  four  classes  is  described  in  this 
fashion : 

"My   fourth  class   of  writers  on  the  western  outlaw 
consists  of  those  thoroughly  able  and  scrupulous  men, 
who,    by    their   tireless    efforts,    their    imagination,    and 
their  grasp  of  the  methods  of  history,  can  in   fact  be 
called  true  historians.  Tliese  are  the  men  who  go  back 
to  the  newspaper  files  and  court  records,  who  check  and 
compare,  and   who  reconstruct  personalities  and  events 
with  a  careful  regard  for  manner  and  action  and  con- 
flicting claims."  "•• 
A  coui^le  of  years  ago  an  article  received  widespread 
a])])roval  as  an  outstanding  piece  of  research.  The  title 
ran  true  to  form.   The   article   itself  was  a  comedy   of 
errors  under  the  guise  of  truth.  In  speaking  of  the  O.  K. 


**  Ibid.,  page  12. 

3  Ibid.,  pages  12,  13. 


Wyatt  I'^arp  as  pictured  by  the  San  h^rancisco 
lixainincr  following  the  Sharkey-Fitzsimmons  tight  of 
1S96.  After  the  fight,  Earp  was  brought  under  fire,  and 
his  exploits  on  the  frontier  were  fla,shed  before  the  public. 

Photo  :    Librarv  of  ( VniL'^ress 


Corral  affair,  the  author  placed  not  only  the  Earps  and 
Doc  Holliday  in  the  fight  with  the  Clantons  and  Mc- 
Laurys,  but  added  three  of  I'.arjj's  friends  to  the  list. 

In  the  two  ])aragra]jhs  following  the  author  used  imag- 
inative data  four  times,  em])hasized  that  all  three  of  the 
men  killed  were  .shot  in  the  back,  and  crowned  the  epi- 
sode by  stating  that  all  of  the  men  were  tinarmed.  The 
author  gave  credence  to  his  story  by  i:)lacing  his  au- 
thority in  the  re])ort  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Matthews,  Cochise 
County  coroner. 

That  writer  must  have  left  his  glasses  at  home  when 
he  read  Dr.  Matthews's  report,  and  the  error  was  not 
recently  discovered.  But  Dr.  Matthews's  report  to  the 
Cochise  County  board  of  supervisors  has  been  on  record 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Histori- 
cal Society  in  Tucson.  Here  are  excerpts  from  Dr.  ]\Iat- 
thews's  testimony  at  the  .Spicer  hearing  as  given  by  the 
Tombstone  Nugyct : 

"My  name  is  H.  M.  Matthews;  am  a  practicing 
physician  .  .  .  know  the  cause  of  the  death  of  William 
Clanton  .  .  .  there  were  two  wounds  on  the  body ;  did 
not  examine  them  thoroughly ;  there  was  one  two 
inches  from  the  left  nipple,  penetrating  the  lungs  ;  the 
other  was  beneath  the  twelfth  rib,  above  and  beneath, 
six  inches  to  the  right  of  the  navel  .  .  .  found  in  the 
body  of  Frank  McLowry  one  wound,  penetrating  the 
cranium,  beneath  the  right  ear ;  another  penetrating  the 
abdomen  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  navel. 

"I  should  say  the  wound  beneath  the  ear  caused  in- 
stant  death — same   as    if   shot   through    the    heart — the 
wound  through  the  head  was  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
just  beneath  the  ear  ...  I  examined  the  body  of  Tom 
McLowry   at   the   same  time  and   place :    found  on   his 
body  twelve  buckshot  wounds — on  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  near  together  under  the  arms,  between  the  third 
and  fifth  ribs ;  my  opinion  was  that  they  were  buckshot 
wounds  ;  laid  the  palm  of  my  hand  on  them ;  it  would 
cover  the  whole  of  them  about  four  inches  in  space . . ." 
Cross  Examination 
"The  wounds  of  Tom  McLowry  were  made  four  to 
si.x  inches   below  the  arm  pit ;  the  wounds   were  right 
below  ;  the  wounds  in  the  arm  were  in  the  rear  portion 
of  the  arm."  i" 
These    excerpts    from     Dr.     Matthews'    testimonv    are 
enough  to  show  the  spuriousness  of  the  abo\e  mentioned 
account.  Even  worse,  such  fiction,  jjretending  to  be  fact, 
makes  the  work  of  .serious  historians  next  to  impossible 
and  slaps  the  historian  in  the  face ;  such  tripe  denies  the 
early  West  its  rightful  j^lace  as  legitimate  history. 

Having  looked  at  the  various  tv]x\s  of  writings  which 
deal  with  the  Earps  and  Tombstone,  let  us  consider 
briefly  the  im]X)rtance  of  the  Ear])-Clanton  Feud. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Earp-Clanton  ven- 
detta is  not  overlooked.  The  i^ajjers  of  the  nation  carried 
numerous  articles  on  the  Tombstone  troubles.  Congress 
discussed  the  Tombstone  situation,  and  President  Arthur 
threatened  to  declare  martial  law  there.  However,  the 
true  significance  of  the  ICarp-Clanton  troubles  lies  in  its 
im])ortance  as  a  symbol  of  the  early  \\'est.  The  Earp- 
Clanton  Feud  drew  into  focus  the  political,  social,  sec- 
tional. f;unily,  and  occui)ational  conflicts  which  were  the 
cause  of  violence  throughout  the  West — in  the  Johnson 
County  War.  the  Lincoln  County  \\'ar,  and  the  Crahani- 
Tewksbury  F'eud.  When  one  understands  the  jxilitical 
implications,  the  .soL-ial  implications,  and  the  personal 
implications  of  such  a  feud,  then  one  can  begin  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  whole  frontier  jiicture. 

'"  Dr.  H.  M.  Matthews,  The  Tombstone  XiK/gct,  November 
1.  1881. 


Lame  With  a  Pen 

When  an  (  )lcl  Bookaroo  writes  something^  besides  a 
book  review  it  is  news  worth  top  billing.  When  it  is  a 
top  jo!)  by  the  number  one  American  expert  in  his  field 
it  is  doul)ly  worthwhile.  P.\pi-:r  Talk  (Anion  Carter 
Museum  of  Western  Art  ($5  in  wraps,  $7.50  in  cloth) 
is  a  great  catalog  of  an  exhibition  of  Charles  M.  Rus- 
sell's illustrated  letters  assembled  by  Frederic  (J.  Renner 
for  the  Museum.  Renner  wrote  the  introduction  and  the 
commentary  on  the  letters,  and  he  is  always  at  his  best 
when  writing  on  his  favorite  subject.  Russell  claimed  he 
was  "lame  with  a  pen,"  but  Renner  proves  that  Charlie's 
friends  prized  "and  kept  his  letters  quite  as  much  for  the 
words  as  for  the  drawings  and  water  colors  that  adorned 
tliem.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  there  are  numerous 
other  Russell  illustrations  ( several  from  the  noted  Ren- 
ner collection)  relating  to  them,  plus  photos  of  several 
of  the  friends  to  whom  Charlie  wrote.  The  front  cover 
photograph  by  Dorothea  Lange  is  an  unusually  fine 
study  of  Charlie's  painting  hand  made  while  he  was 
talking  with  Maynard  Dixon  and  without  his  knowing 
it.  This  is  a  big,  handsome  lx)ok  and  the  120  pages  have 
over  160  illustrations.  The  exhibition  is  on  tour — see  it 
if  you  can,  but  either  way  buy  a  copy  of  the  catalogue — 
worth  the  money  ! 

One  Tough  River  to  Ford 

Harry  Sinclair  Drago  has  counted  coup  handsomely 
with  his  new  book  Red  Rivek  V.allev  ( Clarkson  N. 
Potter,  $5.50).  For  generations  a  lot  of  historians  and 
fiction  writers  have  pecked  away  at  the  Red  River  story, 
but  it  tcok  Drago  to  give  us  a  turn  key  job  on  the  old 
rebel  river.  He  has  also  united  the  history  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Red  River,  two  areas  long  divided  because  of 
major  geogra])hical,  social,  and  economic  differences. 

In  the  up])er  river  basin,  horseback  Indians  built  their 
economy  around  the  Imffalo  and  later  Longhorn  trail 
herds  from  Texas  moved  over  the  Red  into  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  northward.  Then  came  the  rancliing  era  fol- 
lowed by  dry  farming  and  oil. 

In  the  lower  basin  below  Towson  Landing — river 
commerce,  cotton,  slaveiy,  Ci\il  War  battles,  and  lum- 
bering are  the  distinguishing  historical  features.  The 
Creat  Raft  was  the  nemesis  that  imperiled  river  com- 
merce from  the  1830s  to  1880.  This  floating  but  sta- 
tionery raft,  a  seipentine  monster  of  jammed  driftwood, 
choked  the  Red  and  harassed  river  men  more  than  any 
other  factor. 

The  north  fork  of  the  Red  had  long  been  reckoned  as 
the  mainstem  and  served  as  the  boundary  between  In- 
dian Territory  and  Texas.  In  1852,  Captain  Randol])!!  H. 
^larcy  and  troojjs  ex])lored  the  upper  basin  and  discov- 
ered that  the  Prairie  Do.o-  Town  Fork  to  the  south  was 
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in  reality  the  main  trunk.  The  Marcy  Report  ])lungec 
Texas  and  the  Federal  government  into  a  costly  anc 
bitter  dis])ute  that  lasted  43  years  before  it  ended. 

The  author  is  at  his  best  when  he  describes  the  Long- 
horn  herds  diat  forded  the  Red  northbound  to  grass  and 
markets.  The  river  was  a  dreaded  barrier  that  trai' 
drivers  wanted  behind  them.  Water-bound  herds  ofter 
were  backed  up  for  40  miles  waiting  for  die  flooding 
river  to  lower  and  provide  a  safer  fording.  Stanij^eding 
herds  often  ran  together  during  these  waits  and  made 
extra  days  of  hard  sweaty  work  while  the  different 
owners'  cattle  were  being  separated  and  tallied. 

This  is  one  of  the  top  Western  books  of  the  year.  The 
author  and  the  publisher  are  members  of  the  New  York 
WESTERNERS. 

Unsolved??? 

Was  the  death  of  Ciovernor  Meriwether  Lewis  at 
Grinder's  Stand  on  the  Natchez  Trace  a  murder  or 
suicide?  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  150-year-old  contro- 
versy are  set  forth  in  Suicide  or  Murder  (Allan  Swal- 
low, $4.95)  by  Vardis  Fisher,  Idaho's  maverick  man  oi 
letters.  The  publisher  is  a  member  of  the  Denver 
WESTERNERS. 

Lewis,  of  the  famous  team  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  led  a 
small  party  of  pathfinders  up  the  Missouri  o\er  the 
Rockies  and  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific,  and 
claimed  a  vast  new  empire  for  the  L^nited  States.  As 
governor  of  the  vast  Louisiana  Purchase,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  river  front  town  of  St.  Louis,  he  had 
difticulty  with  the  U.  S.  Militarv  Department  and  some 
of  his  official  vouchers  were  turned  down.  According  to 
the  gra])evine,  his  creditors  were  crowding  him,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  making  a  desi)erate  ride  to 
Washington  to  seek  hel]). 

Fisher  presents  all  the  valid  information  he  could  find 
in  two  years  of  research.  There  is  little  positive  evidence 
to  sujjport  either  the  suicide  or  murder  theories.  How- 
ever, the  reader  will  be  well  rewarded  for  taking  time  to 
studv  the  many,  little  known  facts  about  tlic  complex 
life  of  one  of  our  American  heroes. 

Black  Hills  Bib 

P>i,.\cK  Hii.i.s  HooKTRAii.s  (Dakota  Books  and  Pic- 
tures, 420  West  McCabe.  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  S5) 
is  by  j.  Leonard  Jennewcin,  scholar  and  bookman.  This 
is  more  than  a  bil)liogra])hy — it  is  virtually  a  history  of 
the  Black  Hills,  since  the  322  items  described  and  an- 
notated are  arranged  chronologically  under  appropriate 
headings.  Jennewein  Ixjrrowed  one  such  heading.  BC 
(  P>efore  Custer),  from  Leland  Case  for  the  books  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Hills  prior  to  the  Custer  expedi- 
tion of  1874.  Case,  former  .*-^outh  Dakota  newspaper 
man.  organizer  of  many  corrals  of  THE  WESTERN- 
ERS, and  now  editor  of  Together,  wro;e  the  brief 
foreword.     This  book  is  excellent  either  for  reading  or 


reference.  There  are  some  good  illustrations  and  a 
complete  index  of  authors  and  titles.  The  edition  is  lim- 
ited to  500  copies— it  will  soon  be  a  collector's  "want." 

Indian  Fighting  Army 

A  sharp  post-bellum  U.  S.  Cavalry  officer  once  said, 
"Civilization  approached  the  Indian  with  a  Bible  in  one 
hand,  a  treaty  in  the  other,  a  bludgeon  under  her  arm, 
and  a  barrel  of  whiskey  in  her  wagon."  The  U.  S.  troop- 
ers who  fought  the  Indians  found  the  job  dangerous, 
dismal,  and  dreary. 

The  Troopers  (Hastings  House,  $4.95)  by  S.  E. 
Whitman  concentrates  on  the  workaday  life  of  Indian 
lighting  troops  on  the  western  frontier.  Indians,  bar- 
racks' life,  food,  clothing,  social  life  under  the  military 
caste  system,  livestock,  rolling  stock,  and  laundresses 
are  described  by  a  man  brought  up  in  army  posts.  Whit- 
man discusses  his  subjects  knowingly,  sympathetically, 
and  humorously. 

Western  fans  will  find  a  lot  to  enjoy  in  this  book;  I 
like  best  the  part  about  the  mules — those  cantankerous 
quadrui)eds  that  kept  the  army  mobile.  Drawings  by 
New  York  WESTERNER  Nick  Eggenhofer  add  hand- 
somely to  the  text.  Walter  Frese,  President  of  Hastings 
House  and  his  western  editor,  Don  Ward,  also  are  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  WESTERNERS. 

Range  Life 

John  Clay  was  one  of  the  honorable  patriarchs  of  the 
early  range  cattle  trade  and  his  book.  My  Life  on  the 
Range,  printed  in  1924,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  range 
life.  The  l)ook,  long  out  of  print,  was  recently  published 
in  limited  edition.  This  current  reprint  by  the  Oklahoma 
University  Press,  priced  at  $5.95,  has  an  excellent  intro- 
duction by  our  good  friend  Don  Orndufif,  editor  of  the 
Herejord  Journal. 

A  well-educated,  farm-reared  Scottish  lad,  Clay 
helped  pioneer  British  cattle  interests  in  Canada,  Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming,  and  Montana.  His  book  contains 
the  best  resume  ever  developed  alxjut  British  cattle 
ranching  in  America.  This  pleasantly  written  solid 
foundation  history  is  delightful  to  read. 

Clay  Ijecame  affiliated  with  the  Wyoming  Cattle  Ranch 
Company,  a  ranch  adjacent  to  Devil's  Gate  on  the 
.Sweetwater  near  the  site  where  Cattle  Kate  was  hanged 
wlicn  her  cow  herd  apjieared  to  multiply  by  geometrical 
ratios. 

Tlie  Britishers  were  bilked  when  they  accepted  a 
padded  book  count  at  tiie  time  of  purchase.  The  book 
count  called  for  4,000  l^randcd  calves,  but  when  the 
actual  tally  turned  up  only  IHOO  head  the  matter  was 
finally  settled  in  court  in  favor  of  the  British  investors. 

The  old  rancher  regretfully  saw  that  free-grass 
ranching  was  slipping  away.  For  50  years  he  was  a 
.successful  livestock  commission  man,  first  is  a  partner 
in  Clay  Kol)insnn  &  Coniixmy  and  as  its  successl?r, 
John  Clay  &  Company. 

An  excellent  book. 

Many  a  Fight! 

4000  Civil  War  Battles  (Frontier,  $2)  is  a  reprint 
of  a  list  of  land  battles  and  engagements  and  naval 
engagements  compiled  from  the  official  records  by  J.  W. 
Carnahan  in  1.^99.  This  booklet  of  116  pages  contains 
a  sui"prising  amount  of  infomiation  concerning  the  troops 
engaged,  the  COs,  and  the  casualties  on  each  side  in  the 
various  encounters — more  of  them  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi than  you  would  think. 


They  All  Kept  Christmas 

Christmas  on  the  American  Frontier,  1800-1900 
(Caxton,  $5)  by  John  E.  Baur  is  a  well-done  book  on 
the  diverse  Yuletide  customs  of  our  forefathers.  His 
narrative  is  based  on  a  great  amount  of  research  in  the 
written  records  of  the  past — frequent  quotations  from 
these  records  enhance  his  interpretations.  For  example, 
he  quotes  from  Charles  Larpenteur's  Forty  Years  a  Fur 
Trader  ( New^  York,  1898)  in  the  chapter  "The  Fur 
Men  Make  Merry."  The  celebrations  of  the  Texans, 
the  Momions,  the  Cowboys,  the  miners,  the  soldiers, 
and  other  pioneers  are  summarized.  The  western 
Indians  were  quick  to  adopt  the  white  man's  yule 
customs,  particularly  the  one  of  a  holiday  nip.  There 
is  considerable  humor  in  this  book  and  the  author  again 
proves  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — our 
ancestors  made  do  with  what  they  had  but  they  kept 
Christmas.  There  is  a  lengthy  bibliography,  an  index, 
and  18  drawings  including  a  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Charles  McLaughlin.     Recommended. 

Riding  With  the  Rangers 

Taming  the  Nueces  Strip  (University  of  Texas 
Press,  $4.50)  is  George  Durham's  recollections  of  two 
thrilling  years  with  McNelly's  Texas  Rangers,  as  told  to 
Clyde  Wantland.  There  was  action  a  plenty  in  1875-76 
in  the  brush  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  climaxed  by  McNelly's  excursion  into  Mexico 
after  a  herd  of  steers  gathered  by  the  border  raiders  on 
the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio.  Unlike  N.  A.  Jennings, 
who  wrote  a  first  person  account  of  life  with  McNelly 
{A  Texas  Ranger,  New  York,  1899),  Durham  sticks  to 
tlie  incidents  in  which  he  participated. 

Wantland  supplements  Durham's  account  with  appro- 
priate ([notations  from  the  official  Ranger  records  and 
Walter  Prescott  Webb,  in  a  brief  foreword,  testifies 
that  Durham  is  essentially  accurate  and  provides  the 
liistorical  background  for  the  action. 

This  reviewer  read  Durham's  story  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  in  the  pages  of  West,  a  popular  pulp  of  its 
day.  Wantland  tells  the  story  of  his  long  collaboration 
with  Durham  in  the  preparation  of  the  magazine  serial 
in  the  introduction  to  this  book.  On  the  Trail  of  5100 
Outla^vs  was  the  title  used  in  the  mag  and  it  was 
illustrated    by    R.    Farrington    (Bob)    Elwell. 

Tlie  book  is  without  an  index  and  while  there  are  a 
few  photos  and  small  drawings  in  it,  some  of  Elwell's 
spirited  black  and  whites  would  have  enhanced  the  book. 
This  version  is  revised  and  improved  but  it  is  still  a 
ripping  good  yarn  in  the  old  pulp  tradition. 

Old  Southwest 

A  new  panorama  of  the  Southwest  is  presented  by  a 
brilliant  gallery  of  forty-three  authors  under  the  title 
of  The  Southwest  in  Life  and  Literature  (Devin- 
Adair,  $7.50).  Compiled  and  edited  by  Professor  C.  L. 
Sonniclisen.  the  book  is  divided  into  seven  sections : 
The  I->and  Itself ;  The  Conquistadores ;  The  Spanish 
Legacy  ;  Three  Points  of  \^iew  ;  The  Americans  Arrive  ; 
The  Indians  of  the  Southwest ;  Cowboys  and  Ranchmen  ; 
and  Bad  Men  and  Peace  Officers. 

Andy  Adams,  Agnes  Morley  Cleveland,  J.  Frank 
Dobie,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  and  Gene  Rhodes  are  some 
of  the  master  writers  whose  stories  were  chosen  for  this 
anthology.  Some  other  notable  contributors  are  Edna 
Ferber,  Frazier  Hunt,  Conrad  Richter,  Ross  Santee, 
Paul  Wellman.  Helen  Huntington  Smith,  Pat  Jahns, 
and  C.  L.  Sonnichsen. 


complete  f^uidebook  about  any  section  of  Mexico  and  the 
almost  indispensable  reference  to  the  wild  country  south 
of  the  heavily  i)0])ulated  area  immediately  across  the 
international  boundary.  The  first  50  pages  or  so  are 
devoted  to  the  land,  i)eo])le,  and  history  of  the  area — 
likened  by  the  authors  to  our  own  West  of  7S  to  100 
years  ago.  The  chapter  on  "Hunting  and  Fishing"  is 
l^articularly  valuable  to  s])ortsmen  who  i)lan  to  visit  the 
wild  countiy.  For  arm-chair  sjjorts,  there  is  a  list  of 
"Books  About  Baja  California."  By  far  the  majority  of 
the  text  is  devoted  to  the  various  routes  that  can  be  used 
in  visiting  the  \arious  villages  and  the  fishing  and  luuit- 
ing  centers.  The  auto  mileages  have  been  carefully 
checked  by  the  authors,  and  they  have  added  a  new 
chapter  on  "Places  to  Stay."  There  are  some  good 
])hotos,  16  detailed  route  ma])s,  plus  a  folding  map  in 
color.  This  is  a  sturdy  book  in  the  Clark  tradition  and 
will  do  to  take  along. 

Range  Life 

The  Chickasaw  Rancher  (Redlands  Press,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma,  $5)  by  Neil  R.  Johnson  tells  of  the 
pioneer  cattle  raising  ventures  of  Montford  Johnson,  his 
grandfather.  It  is  based  on  "The  Memoirs  of  Montford 
T.  Johnson,"  written  by  his  son,  Edward  T.  Johnson, 
shortly  before  his  death. 

Neil's  mother,  after  reading  Edward's  memoirs  of  his 
father,  supplemented  them  by  writing  her  early-day 
experiences  as  the  wife  of  a  Chickasaw  rancher.  Thus 
Neil  had  the  help  of  both  his  father  and  mother,  plus 
many  other  old-timers,  in  piecing  together  his  fascinat- 
ing book  on  ranching  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  book 
is  also  the  story  of  Edward  B.  Johnson,  since  he  was 
long  his  father's  trouble  shooter  in  his  numerous  range 
undertakings  and  a  highly  respected  rancher  and  busi- 
ness man  of  his  own. 

The  Johnsons  were  one  of  the  outstanding  mixed- 
blood  families  of  the  Chickasaws — -Montford  Johnson 
was  the  son  of  Charles  N.  "Bobby"  Johnson,  an  English 
actor  turned  Indian  trader,  and  a  half-breed  Chickasaw 
girl,  Rebekak  Courtney,  whose  father  was  a  Scotchman. 
Bobby  became  a  citizen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  when 
he  married  Rebekak,  and  he  and  his  children  were  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  land  bounty  of  the  tribe  when  it 
was  moved  from  Mississi])])i  to  Indian  Territory.  The 
social  side  of  pioneer  life  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is 
duly  reccjrded,  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
frontier  Indian  settlers  get  a])i)roi)riate  attention. 

This  is,  however,  mainly  a  book  about  cattle  and  horse 
raising  on  a  big  scale  long  before  (  )klahonia  was  oi)ened 
for  white  settlement.  Montford  John.son  and  his  clan 
and  other  members  of  the  five  civilized  Tribes  had  tamed 
a  big  ])art  of  the  Territory  before  the  run.  .\n  index 
would  l>e  hel]5ful,  and  for  one,  this  reviewer  would  have 
enjoyed  additional  photos  (there  is  only  a  frontispiece 
])ortrait  of  Montford)  of  the  Johnsons,  their  jjartncrs 
and  hands,  their  horses  and  their  cattle.  Without  such 
enhancements  it  is  still  a  higlily  entertaining  and  in- 
formative book. 


Nevada  and  Arizona  Sonrces 

The  Talisman  Press  lias  re])roduced  an  interesting 
historical  jjiece.  First  Directorv  of  Nevada  Territorv 
(  10)  containing  the  names  (jf  residents  in  the  ])rincii)al 
towns ;  a  historical  sketch ;  the  organic  act ;  ])olitical 
matters  of  interest  ;  a  descri|)ti()n  of  the  (|uartz  mills  and 


other  industrial  establishments  in  the  territory;  the 
leading  mining  claims ;  and  various  mineral  discoveries, 
works  of  internal  im])n)vements — with  a  table  of  dis- 
tances— list  of  ])ublic  officers,  and  other  useful  informa- 
tion compiled  by  J.  Wells  Kelly.  There's  also  a  brochure 
on  the  Washoe  silver  mines  by  Henry  l)e  Croot. 

Those  interested  in  early  Nevada  history  will  lind 
some  rare  tidbits  in  this  1862  directory.  For  instance, 
it  is  loaded  with  full-])age  advertisements  that  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  This  one  is  a  fooler  and  is  far 
better  than  it  looks. 

Richard  J.  Hinton's  lOOO  Old  Arizona  Minks 
(Frontier,  $2)  is  a  re])rint  of  102  pages  of  T]ic  Hand- 
book of  Arizona  issued  in  187(S.  It  is  encycloi)edic  in  its 
coverage  of  silver  and  gold  mining  in  the  Territory  and 
a  must  for  the  lost-mine  seekers  of  today.  l\iblisher 
Bartholf)mew  has  enhanced  the  booklet  with  24  i)ages  of 
early  day  Arizona  ])hotos  from  his  extensive  collection. 

Northwest  Classic 

Washington  Irving's  Astoria  ( Lijijiincott,  2  volumes 
at  $1.95  each)  is  an  unabridged  jmperbacked  reprint  of 
the  1836  edition.  William  H.  (ioetzman,  in  his  informa- 
tive introduction,  ])oints  out  that  Ir\ing  wrote  some  of 
the  first  serious  history  of  the  West.  Irving  used  the 
papers  of  John  Jacob  Astor  as  his  prime  source  material 
but  also  drew  heavily  on  the  works  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Long,  Bradbury,  Brackenridge,  Cox,  McKenny,  and 
Franchere.  The  ill-fated  voyage  of  the  Toncjuin,  Hunt's 
overland  crossing  (the  first  after  Lewis  and  Clark),  and 
the  eastward  trek  of  Robert  Stuart,  added  to  surrender 
of  Fort  Astoria  to  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  i^ro- 
vided  Irving  with  much  material. 


Indian  Folklore  Reprints 

Dakotah  :  Life  and  Leoends  of  the  Sioux  (Ross 
and  Haines,  $6.75)  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  Eastman,  wife  of 
Captain  Seth  Eastman.  Mrs.  Ea.stman  collected  her 
stories  from  the  Sioux  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
.Snelling,  Minnesota,  during  her  husband's  seven-vear 
tour  of  duty  there  in  the  lughteen-forties.  Her  book  was 
first  i)rinted  in  New  York  in  1849.  with  illustrations  bv 
her  husband. 

Captain  Eastman  had  .sc'r\e(l  at  Fort  Snelling  before 
his  marriage  and  had  been  ])opular  with  the  Sioux — 
they  welcomed  the  Ca])tain  and  his  "squaw"  when  he 
returned  to  the  ])ost.  Mrs.  b'astman  learned  the  language 
and  was  scion  accei)ted  by  the  women  of  the  tribe.  She 
gathered  most  of  the  material  for  her  i)<«)k  from  them. 

Mrs.  Ea,stman,  in  light  of  events  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  did  reach  one  erroneous  conclusion — in  her 
introduction  she  speaks  of  the  Siou.x  as  "the  once  power- 
ful but  now  nearly  extinct  tribe." 

( ieorge  Bird  (iiinnell's  Beackfoot  L()D<;e  Tales 
(  L'niversity  of  Nebraska  Press.  $1.50)  is  a  I-Jison  Book 
reprint  of  a  Scribner  edition  issued  in  1892.  (irinnell 
was  one  of  the  real  Indian  historians,  writing  much 
about  the  Pawnees  and  Cheyennes  in  afldition  to  the 
Blackfeet.  In  his  introduction  he  acknowledges  his  debt 
to  James  Willard  ."^clniltz  for  .some  of  the  stories  in- 
cluded in  this  i)ook.  (irinnell  .says  that  lie  urged  .Schultz 
to  pre])arc  a  l>ook  about  his  life  with  the  Blackfeet. 
."^chultz  finally  got  around  to  it  but  not  for  15  years 
(  1907).  This  collection  of  .stories  of  a  prairie  jicople  i^ 
rich  in  the  legends  and  folklore  of  the  tril"'. 


WESTERN  BOOK  ROUNDUP 

by 
The    Did   BookarDos 


Over  the  Top  of  the  World! 

Railway  buffs  and  western  tourists  should  be  delighted 
with  Sage  Books'  new  epic  history,  The  Moffat  Road, 
by  Edward  T.  Bollinger  and  Frederick  Bauer.  The 
regular  edition  sells  for  $15 — the  limited,  autographed 
edition  for  $20. 

Sponsoring  financiers  and  engineers  i:)lanned  to  send 
the  rails  of  the  Den\er  and  Pacific  Railway  over  a 
midland  route  from  Den\-er  to  Salt  Lake  City  through 
Colorado's  potential  hydrocarbon  empire  and  Utah's 
Uinta  Basin,  rich  areas  untapped  by  the  Union  Pacific 
on  the  north  and  the  Denver  Rio  Grande  on  the  south 
and  west.  Later,  the  railway  system  became  known  as 
The  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company. 

(iuiding  generalissimo  David  H.  Moffat,  himself  a 
financial  wizard,  succeeded  in  getting  money  from  a 
balky  l)oard  of  directors  to  make  surveys,  tunnel  through 
mountains,  and  lay  tracks  over  twisting  grades  that 
scaled  the  snowy  Continental  Divide  and  later  droj^jied 
into  the  narrow  slit  of  (jore  Canyon  cut  by  the  Grand 
River  through  stubborn  granite. 

Rollins  Pass  on  the  Continental  Divide  is  the  liigbest 
standard  gauge  track  in  the  United  States  and  ])erilous 
tales  of  snowslides  that  catapulted  engines  and  trains  to 
destruction  are  full  of  heroics  and  heroism  hard  to  equal. 

The  road  ne\er  reached  Salt  Lake  City.  After  David 
11.  Moffat  died  in  191L  tracks  were  built  on  to  Craig 
wliere  construction  was  halted  because  finances  were  not 
available  to  complete  the  system. 

Nearly  every  page  is  illustrated  with  ])ictures,  mai^s 
or  facsimile  reports  which  greatly  clarify  the  text. 

Young  Frederic  Remington 

.\twood  Mauley's  pREnERic  Remixcton  in  the 
Land  of  lii.s  Youth  (privately  jirinted  by  the  author. 
Canton,  Xew  York,  $2)  is  a  highly  attractive  booklet  of 
47  ];ages  written  for  Canton's  Remington  Centennial 
Observance  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Remington  was  born  in 
Canton  and  his  youthful  years  were  divided  between 
Canton  and  nr.irby  Ogdensburg.  The  author  collected  a 
great  amount  nf  information  about  this  period  in  the 
artist's  life  and  su])i)lemented  it  with  recollections  of  the 
old-timers  on  Remington's  visits  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  later  years.  The  booklet  contains  numerous 
illustrations  and  is  an  imjjortant  contribution  to  the 
Remington  saga.  The  front  cover  las  a  rejiroduction  of 
a  Remington  i)ainting  in  color.  .A  i  irgain. 

More  Custer! 

Whether  .\Iarcu.s  .\.  Rend  was  a  hert)  or  coward  at 
the  ]-)attle  of  the  Little  i^ighnrn  has  i)rovided  a  hot  topic 


for  social-hour  forensics  ever  since  the  Custer  command 
was  annihilated  by  swarms  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
warriors.  The  latest  to  defend  Reno  is  Kenneth  L.  Shiflet 
who  has  written  The  Convenient  Coward  (The 
Stackpole  Co.,  $5.95)  a  fictionalized  biography.  Reno 
commanded  the  battalion  of  the  7th  Cavalry  that  sur- 
vived the  Custer  Massacre.  Shiflet  jsresents  a  convincing 
case  in  favor  of  Reno's  action.  Reno's  followers  will  like 
the  book  and  others  will  be  challenged  by  the  new  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  the  accused  soldier  was  a  brave 
man  sacrificed  as  a  whipping  boy  when  the  public  needed 
someone  to  blame  for  the  fiasco  on  the  Little  Bighorn. 
Mv  Life  on  the  Plains  (University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  $5.95)  by  General  George  Armstrong  Custer  is  a 
reprint  of  a  narrative  first  issued  in  parts  in  The  Galaxy, 
LS72-LS74  and  by  the  ])ublisher  of  the  magazine  in  book 
form  in  1874.  It  was  re])rinted  several  times  and  it  is  not 
particularly  hard  to  find  a  reading  co])y.  However,  this 
re])rint  has  much  to  recommend  it — first,  an  informative 
introduction  by  the  Custer  scholar  and  corresponding 
member,  Edgar  L  Stewart,  author  of  Custer's  Luck 
(Norman,  1955).  Second,  it  includes  the  full  text  of 
General  W.  B.  Hazen's  Some  Corrections  of  Life  on  the 
Plains  (St.  Paul,  1875).  And  last,  there  is  a  good  index, 
that  most  useful  tool  for  the  researcher. 

Bearer  of  Gifts 

The  Sierra  (Putnam,  $5.95)  by  W.  Storrs  Lee  is  an 
enchanting  book  about  the  great  California  mountain 
range.  The  author  does  not  leave  out  much  and  the  parts 
omitted  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  by  other  writers 
for  well  over  a  century.  For  exam])le.  only  the  high 
lights  of  the  search  for  gold  are  included  and  the  details 
are  not  needed.  There  are  fine  chaj^ters  on  the  Sierra 
outlaws,  bears,  lumber,  and  sheep.  The  book  ends  on  a 
most  modern  note — the  tremendous  California  \^'ater 
Plan  (Proi)osition  One).  Most  of  the  water  that  will  be 
trapped  and  distributed  with  the  $1  billion  750  million 
bond  issue  voted  by  the  water-conscious  Californians 
will  come  from  the  Sierra.  In  the  past,  the  Sierra  have 
])rovided  gold,  timber,  grazing,  and  scenery — now  they 
will  be  made  to  yield  their  most  jirccious  gift,  priceless 
water. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Edward 
Sanlxjrn.  There  is  a  rather  skim])y  index,  but  the  ac- 
knowledgments and  (|U<itation  sources  are  in  detail. 
Recommended. 

Baja  California 

Lower  California  ( InniasooK  (Clark,  $6.50)  is  by 
Peter  Gerhard  and  I  biward  \\.  (iurlick.  This  is  the  third 
— an  enlarged  edition  with  considerable  new  information 
about  the  Baja  country.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most 


x^  n  7^    A  r 


T^  7  7  C^^ 


(^idiH^   the  ^ah^e 

Right  off  the  bat,  we've  got  to  make  a  correction  for 
an  error  we  ran  in  the  last  issue.  We  said  the  Corral 
in  Washington  gets  together  ".  .  .  usually  the  third 
Thursday  of  a  month." 

Tain't  so  !  And  we're  sorry  as  all  get  out !  Now. 
the  corral  is  out  chousin'  cows  or  somethin'  for  the 
summer,  so  we're  not  holding  any  meetings  until  fall. 
Then,  as  in  the  past,  meeting  nights  will  be  the  fourth 
Thursda\-  of  the  month.  (At  least,  we  were  right  in 
saying  you're  welcome.) 

^  ^         il<  :{:  ^  :i:  ^ 

Xeil  Kiml)all,  who  hits  our  pages  for  the  first  time 
this  month  with  his  press  story,  also  sent  the  following 
re])ort  by  ().  I\I.  Tennison.  engineer  in  charge  of  a 
l)arty  trying  to  find  a  short.  Indian-free  route  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Colorado  gold  fields.  The 
report  was  jxiblished  in  the  Western  Mountaineer, 
Golden  City.  Jeft'er.son  Territory  (now  Colorado), 
August  30,  1860: 

"As  regards  tf)  the  Indians  along  the  route,  no  one 
need  fear  them.  It  is  true  that  four  Kiowas  attempted  to 
steal  our  cattle,  and  after  being  fired  at  ])y  the  man  who 
was  herding  them,  killed  and  scalped  him.  But  this 
was.  in  a  measure,  our  own  fault,  the  cattle  being 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  camp.  Besides,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  this  tribe  seldom  comes  north  of  the  Smoky 
River." 

Neil  called  this  little  tidbit.  "Nothing  to  Worry 
About."  Incidentally,  if  you  can  add  anything  to 
Neil's  press  yarn,  drop  him  a  line  at  Rock  Hall  Farm, 
Berryville,  Virginia. 

t-         *         ^         ^         ^         ^         :i:. 

One  of  these  days  when  you  are  feeling  real  chesty 
over  something  you've  done,  recollect  this  true  tale 
forwarded  to  us  by  H.  J.  Stammel  of  the  German 
\\'esterners  Society. 

For  generations  German  literature  has  carried  stories 
about  the  American  frontier  west  .  .  .  mostly  a  repul- 
sive picture  of  endless  blood-thirsty  chaos  of  gun- 
smoking  crimes  and  brutal  outlawry. 

The  (lerman  Westerners  Society  decided  to  do 
something  about  that.  The  membershi]),  under  Stam- 
mel's  leadershi])  thought  the  best  form  of  publication 
would  be  small,  com])rehensive  articles  about  early 
western  arms,  trails,  cowboy  life,  famous  character.s. 
railroading,  etc.  They  also  thought  the  best  medium 
would  l)e  the  dime  novels.  ".  .  .  because  they  were 
thrown  out  in  big  editions  and  reached  the  last  man 
in  the  country  !" 

Back  covers  of  dime  novels  in  (icrmany  often  carr\- 
advertisements,  so  the  Westerners  went  to' work.  After 
long  negotiations,  two  of  the  bigge.st  ])ul)lishers  agreed 
to  give  the  Society  two  pages  in  eacli  novel.  On  the 
back  cover  page  they  will  ])ul)lish  frcni  one  to  three- 
old  ])hotogra])hs  frrnn  ])rints  of  one  genuine  .Xmerican 
book  of  historical  value.  The  second  page  will  carrv 
an  informatixe  article  about  events  in  the  b: ok. 

Stammel  writes  more  details,  of  course,  and  adds 
that  his  group  hoi)es  that  this  is  the  ".  .  .  best  way  for 
American  .source  material  to  enter  (icrmanv  on  broarl 
front." 

At  least  we  shall  all  eagerly  await  the  results.  .\nd 
a.s  we  wait,  maybe  we  could  dream  uj)  a  similar  project 
of  our  own. 
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For  instance,  and  with  apologies  for  beating  New 
Mexico's  drums  twice  this  issue,  take  the  Cai)itan 
Woman's  Clul)  battle  with  ABC.  CBS.  and  NBC. 

With  bad  Billy  in  their  heritage,  it  would  seem  that 
today's  Lincoln  County  residents  would  consider  die 
deeds  of  the  modern  l^V  western  badman  as  some- 
thing right  tame.  But  no  sir  .  .  .  not  the  Capitan 
Woman's  Club.  They  figure  the  influence  u])on  chil- 
dren of  modern  TV  westerns  is  unhealthy,  and  they've 
taken  steps  to  do  something  about  it. 

Forming  a  Committee  for  Television  Quality  Im- 
provement for  Our  Citizens  of  Tomorrow,  the  gals  have 
protested  to  the  three  major  networks. 

One  network  said,  in  effect,  that  the  problem  is  a 
matter  of  parental  suj^ervision  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  committeewoman  ])uts  the 
finger  on  another  problem  when  she  says:  ".  .  .  the  old 
settlers  and  students  of  our  county  have  difificulty  recon- 
ciling the  'good  cowboy'  antics  of  Billy  the  Kid  with 
fact  and  history."  In  fact,  she  .says,  the  recent  TV 
western  develoi)ed  al)out  Billy  ".  .  .  must  have  been 
written  by  a  tongue-in-cheek  writer." 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  enclosure  with  tiiis 
issue.  It  is  a  copy  of  "Way  Back  When  .  .  .."  a  collec- 
tion of  old  ])liotogra])hs  from  among  those  sorted  by  the 
CS.  Department  of  .Agriculture  as  it  prepared  an 
exhibit   to  he]])  comnu'morate  its  Centennial. 

Some  folks  may  cringe  at  the  cai)tion  which  refers 
to  "chuck  time  around  ilic  kitchen  wagon."  and  ])refer 
something  like,  "grub  time  around  the  ciuick  wagon." 
But  an  okl  timer,  who  has  sniffed  around  a  number  of 
such  wagons  in  his  day  .says.  "Hell,  it  don't  make  no 
dificrence  .  .   .  anyone  can  tell  it's  a  place  to  eat." 

.\.nd  when  you  get  to  the  Christmas  card  reprociuc 
tion.  ])lease  note — as  the  caption  doesn't — that  that   i~ 
a  Brumley  Oil  Burning  Tractor.  N(  )T  a  .steam  tractor 
as  some  folks  say  the  caption  imi)lies. 

Oh.  t'or  the  life  of  an  editor  witliout  jjrolilems !  Any- 
liow.  we  hope  you  like  the  booklet.  Maybe  if  vmi 
write  the  USD.V  and  offer  to  jjay  for  prints  you  mighi 
l)e  able  to  get  them,  even  if  the  booklet  dues  ])oint  out 
that  they're  available  only  to  magazines  and  news- 
l)ai)ers. 


The  Peripatetic  Press  —  A  First  Class  Mystery 


By  Neil  West  Kimball 

l"(ir  half  a  century  I've  been  intrigued  with  the  story 
of  an  old  one-horsepower  printing  press,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  dozen  "firsts"  in  Western  journalistic 
history.  The  story  came  from  my  grandfather.  (George 
West,  who  used  the  ])ress  to  i^rint  the  Western  Moun- 
taineer at  ("lolden.  Kansas  Territory,  from  December 
1859  until  June  1.S60. 

The  press  lirst  aj^ij^eared  in  written  history  in  1833, 
when  it  was  a  pawn  in  the  destructive  battles  waged 
])etween  Mormons  and  anti-Mormons  in  the  Missouri 
River  valley. 

The  war  of  the  printing  presses  began,  according  to 
William  Alexander  Linn's  Storv  of  the  Monnons. 
(McMillan,  1902)  at  Nauvoo,  in  1833.  Joseph  Smith, 
mayor,  ordered  the  town  marshal  "to  destroy  the 
printing  press  from  whence  issues  the  Naircoo  Ex- 
positor, and  pi  the  tyi)e  of  such  printing  establishment 
in  the  street,  and  burn  all  the  Expositors  and  libelous 
handbills  found  in  such  establishment ;  and  if  resistance 
be  offered  to  the  execution  of  this  order  by  the  owners 
or  others,  destroy  the  house." 

Smith  also  was  lieutenant  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion and  ordered  the  legionnaires  to  help  the  marshal. 
The  printing  equipment  was  smashed  into  junk  and 
the  owners.  Foster  and  Laws,  fled  to  Carthage.  So 
aroused  became  the  anti-Mormon  forces  that  a  Alormon- 
owned  i)ress  at  Indei)endence  was,  later  in  1833,  dumped 

:  into  the  Missouri  River. 
I 

Later   it   was   fished   out,   rehabilitated,   and   used   to 

jjublish   the   .S7.    Joseph    Gazette,    established    in    1845. 

:Josei)h   Merrick,  outfitting  at  St.  Joe  for  a  tri]:)  to  the 

I  Rocky  Mountains,  actjuired  the  press  and  arrived  with 

:  it  on  A])ril  13,  1859  at  what  is  now  Denver.     The  i^ress 

was  the  lirst  jjrinting  e(|ui])ment  to  reach  Colorado. 

In  leisurely  fashion  Merrick  prepared  to  luiblisli  the 
.  Cherry    Creek    Pioneer.      But    he    reckoned    without 
William   N.    P>yers  who  had  arrived  a  week  later  in- 
,  tending  to  jirint  the  first  new.spaj^er  in  the  new  settle- 
ment.    P)yers  won  in  a  race  now  well-known  to  jour- 


resting  ])lare  of  others  in  the  crowded  cemetery.     P)Ut  a 
'joint   .statement   from    I'^inch   and   Callon  .said: 

I      "Let's  dig  him  u]).     Let's  see  who  it  is.     Let's  not  be 
(defrauding   the   iniblic.      If   it   can   be   jiroven    that   his 
they   attest    to   be.   then   you    have   a 
.\re    vou    afraid    of    our    historical 


(bones  are  where 
.legitimate  claim. 
'.  challenge?" 

'  Callon.  author  of  Las  I'egas.  X ex<'  Mexico — Tlie 
To'i^'n  That  Wouldn't  Gamble,  said  the  Kid's  skull 
would  be  easily  identifiable  because  of  "two  ])rominent 
front  teeth  slightly  protruding  like  squirrel's  teeth," 
cited  in  an  historical  descrii)tion  of  Bonnev. 

The  old   Optic  accmmt  of  the   rol)berv  of  the    Kid's 
grave  said  the  man  wIk.  did  it  ))lanne(l  to  hang  all  die 
bones    together    to    "make    it    ])rcsental)le."    i)resumably 
t  for  a  display. 


nalists,  getting  his  Rocky  Mountain  Kezi<s  out  late  on 
Saturday,  April  23,  just  20  minutes  before  Merrick's 
l)a])er. 

Merrick  gave  up  after  the  battle,  traded  his  outfit  to 
Thomas  Gibson,  one  of  Byers'  party,  for  "30  worth 
of  provisions"  and  started  for  the  gold  diggings.  Gib- 
son worked  a  few  months  on  the  Nezi.<s  then  went  to 
Mountain  City  (now  Central  City)  and  on  August  6, 
1859,  ]ni]3lished  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter  and 
Mountain  City  Herald,  first  newspaper  to  appear  in 
(Gregory  Gulch,  where  Colorado's  initial  gold  (|uartz 
strike  was  made  in  May,  1859. 

After  a  few  issues  Gibson  quit  and  sold  the  press  to 
George  West,  who  had  left  the  Boston  Transcript  to 
come  west  as  wagon  master  of  the  Mechanic's  Mining 
and  Trading  Company  of  Boston.  This  group  of 
merchants,  professional  men  and  artisans,  best  known 
as  the  Boston  Company,  established  the  town  of  Golden, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  12  miles  west  of  Denver. 

West  left  a  temj^orary  job  on  Byers'  Nezc's  and  on 
December  4,  1859,  published  the  Western  Mountaineer 
in  Golden.  Albert  D.  Richardson  and  Thomas  W.  Knox 
were  associate  editors  and  E.H.N.  Patterson  (Sniktau) 
was  a  regular  contributor.  The  following  year  West 
returned  to  Boston,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Boston  Stereotyping  Company,  and  headed  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  again  with  new  printing  equipment. 

In  September.  1860.  a  fourth  Colorado  settlement — 
Canon  City — had  its  first  newspaper.  It.  too,  was 
printed  on  the  old  Mormon  press,  which  West  had 
sold  to  the  firm  of  Chandler,  Chamljers  and  Millett. 

By  late  1861  the  Civil  War,  Indian  u])risings,  and  a 
shift  in  immigration  routes  to  the  north,  forced  Canon 
City  to  droj)  its  Weekly  Times.  Again  the  old  press 
went  traveling,  this  time  under  the  su])ervision  of  Mat 
Riddlebarger.  who  packed  it  successively  to  Tarryall 
and  Buckskin  Joe  for  short-lived  and  financially  un- 
productive newspa])er  ventures  in  these  flourishing 
mining  camps,  now  only  Colorado  ghost  towns. 

Haze  enveloi^ed  the  whereabouts  of  the  ])ress  for  a 
time,  as  mining  fell  oft  and  many  miners  entered  the 
War.  After  the  war  though  a  grouj:)  of  Catholic  friars 
are  said  to  have  scrounged  printing  in  Colorado  mining 
towns  and  trans]iorted  the  jiress  to  Santa  Fe,  where  it 
was  used  to  print  religious  and  educational  material. 

But  then,  much  later.  Earle  S.  Llolman.  dug  out  facts 
to  su])i)ort  the  claim  that  the  first  newsi)ai)er  issued  in 
his  liome  town  of  Antigo.  Wisconsin,  was  printed  on 
an  old  ])ress  dredged  out  of  the  ^lissouri  River.  Ap- 
parently the  i^ress  was  brought  to  Antigo  from  Clinton- 
ville,  and  afterward  was  ac(|uired  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
St.  Louis,  a  Roman  Catholic  i)riest,  who  i)ublished  a 
church  ])aper  at  I'hlox.  Later  it  went  to  a  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Pulaski,  Wis.  and  was  eventually  discarded 
and  scrapjied. 

How  the  ])ress — if  it  was  the  .same  one — got  from 
New  Mexico  to  Wisconsin  is  a  first  class  mystery.    But 

anything  is  ])ossible   for  a  ])eri])atetic  ])ress. 


The  "Treaty  Period  -  -  First  of  Indian  Affairs 


Several  i)eriods  or  stages  mark  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  government  and  its  relations  with  the 
American  Indians. 

The  first  period  began  in  the  early  18O0's  and  may 
be  called  the  "Treaty  Period."  Then,  representatives 
of  the  United  States  carried  on  negotiations  with  the 
principal  chiefs  of  a  particular  tribe  or  band  of  Indians. 
I\u-]wse  of  the  negotiations  were  usually  to  establish 
or  continue  peace  and  amity. 

Most  of  the  treaties  restricted  the  Indians  from  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  vast  area  over  which  they  had  roamed 
and  limited  them  to  a  much  lesser  area  referred  to  as 
the   "diminished   Indian  reservation." 

Areas  released  to  the  government  by  the  treaty  pro- 
vision were  commonly  called  "the  ceded  Indian  reserva- 
tion." Congress  then  made  those  areas  available  to 
pros]:)ective  settlers  under  U.S.  land  laws. 

The  treaties  also  provided  a  i)rice  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians  for  release  of  land,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 


Here  is  a  comi^laint  having  much  in  common  with  the 
exasperation  of  modern  bosses  who  become  fed  up  with 
chronic  absenteeism  and  abuses  of  coffee  breaks  and 
other  ])rivileges.  Just  cause  for  complaint  doubtless 
existed.  But  we  suspect  that  had  Fr.  Kino  still  been 
around,  the  irritated  Sedelmair  would  have  been  re- 
minded that  nothing  is  impossible  and  that  he  could 
better  solve  his  problems  by  not  letting  them  "get  under 
his  skin." 

During  late  1934  and  the  few  years  thereafter, 
tra\ellers  in  Sonora  were  keenly  aware  of  the  pulse  of 
history,  particularly  in  October  1935  when  our  grouj) 
entered  Alexico  to  begin  our  survey.  When  we  con- 
tacted Sonora  authorities  in  Hermosillo,  they  told  us 
to  delay  our  departure  into  the  remote  areas  until  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  disturbances  could  be  api^raised. 
At  our  hotel  in  Hermosillo,  we  enjoyed  the  same  mili- 
tary protection  given  the  (Jovernor  of  Sonora  who  was 
a  guest  there.  Sentries  clomjied  to  and  fro  just  out- 
side (jur  bedrooms  all  through  the  night. 

At  another  time,  when  we  camj^ed  in  a  wooded  valley 
near  Dolores,  a  band  evidently  com])osed  of  some  of 
the  disaffected  elements  galloi)ed  by  on  horseback  late 
in  the  night,  stoi5i)ing  long  enough  to  ascertain  our 
identity.  They  took  their  leave  with  a  friendly  "Adios 
Amigos,"  but  a  few  deaths  by  shooting  of  local  town 
officials  were  re])orted  here  and  there.  .\  like  fate 
escai)ed  other  ofincials  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
sense  danger  and  make  their  dejiarture. 

Near  the  Christmas  .season  in  1934  I  visited  the 
venerable  old  mission  at  Arispe  located  just  east  of 
Kino's  ]iarish  of  Pimeria  Alta.  The  churcli  was  closed, 
but  equii)mcnt  and  interior  furnishings  were  intact. 
Looting  and  burning  of  missions  i)ara])hernalia  were 
not  feared  so  much  in  that  locality.  Local  authorities 
said  that  some  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
dcsignaition  of  Arispe  as  a  national  monument  or  land- 
mark should  the  missions  never  \ie  reo])enecl.  The 
wonderful  imintings,  sculptures,  images,  and  other 
objects  glowing  under  indirect  light  from  the  Sun 
streaming  throvigh  the  windows,  ])rcsented  a  .scene  not 
.!  soon   to   be   forgotten. 

'i  (To  be  continued  next  issue) 


the  government  did  not  make  a  direct  i)ayment  of  an 
agreed  jjrice  to  the  Indians.  Still,  in  later  months, 
certain  sums  of  riioney.  ef|uipment,  and  other  needed 
items  were  ]jaid  after  ratification  bv  the  U..S.  .Senate. 
Sometimes,  tribes  or  bands  received  sums  of  monev 
over  a  ])eriod  of  10  or  20  years. 

Sometimes  the  treaties  i)rovided  that  the  ceded  lands 
would  be  .surveyed  and  o])ened  to  homestead  entry.  In 
that  case,  homesteaders  were  to  pay  a  sum,  usually 
about  $1.2.5  an  acre,  which  would  in  turn  go  to  the 
tribe — after  deductions  for  cost  of  surveys  and  other 
small  expenses  in  connection  with  the  program. 

Usually  the  treaties  contained  ])rovisions  that  the 
ceded  lands  would  l>e  dis])osed  of  within  a  s])ecified 
time.  Any  lands  not  taken  or  u.sed  by  that  time  would 
be  disposed  of  by  auction  bids  or  other  means. 

Quite  often  such  provisions  of  the  cession  were  not 
carried  out,  and  after  many  years  only  part  of  the  lands 
had  been  entered  by  homesteaders.  Consec|uently,  the 
Indians  had  never  received  pay  for  the  land  they  had 
ceded. 

Disputes  arose  about  the  right  to  the  use  of  these 
areas,  and  in  1920  the  matter  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  called  the  Ash  Sheep  Com])any  versus 
the  United  States  (252  U.S.  159).  The  question  in- 
volved land  ceded  by  the  Crow  Indians  but  had  not  been 
entered  by  settlers  and  for  which  the  Indians,  there- 
fore, had  received  no  ])ayment.  The  case  held  that  such 
lands  were  not  "public  lands,"  but  are  Indian  lands  and 
within  the  meaning  of  Revised  Statutes,  .section  2117. 
imposed  a  penalty  for  dri\ing  stock  to  range  and  feed 
on  any  land  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe 
without  the  tribe's  consent. 

Editor's  note:  The  notes  above  were  taken  from  a  talk  liefore 
the  Potomac  Corral  .^pril  26  by  Samuel  J.  Flickiniicr,  Hureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  His  talk,  ".'\mcrican  Indians — Tlien  aiul 
Now,"  reflects  more  than  40  years  of  Indian  affairs  work.  W'c 
hope  to  bring  more  e.xccrpts  from  his  talk  in  issues  to  come. 

Doubt   liaised   About    Grave 
Df   Billy   the   Kid 

The  Lincoln  County  Xcws.  weekly  newspa])er  of 
Carrizozo,  X.  M.,  re])orted  this  spring  that  the  con- 
tro\ersy  over  Billy  the  Kid's  grave  has  been  raised 
again. 

A  Las  \'ega  (X.M.)  publisher  and  a  Denver  author 
have  entered  a  claim  that  he  is  not  buried  in  the  l*'l. 
."^umner  cemetery   where   his  grave  is  marked. 

L.  i\.  l-'inch.  i)ul)lislier  of  the  Las  \'egas  Daily  Optic. 
and  Milton  W.  Callon  of  Denver  both  challenged  De 
Baca  County  residents  to  ])rove  that  the  Kid,  W'illiai 
Bonney,  actually  is  buried  in  Ft.  Sunnier. 

The  basis  of  their  dis]>ute  was  an  article  in  an  olr 
Optic  claiming  a  "fearless  skelologist"  dug  up  the  Ki.' 
shortly  after  lie  was  buried  in  ISSl,  removed  the  1)0(1; 
to  I^s  \  egas,  and  preserved  the  skull. 

b'arly  in  April  of  this  year,  a  court  ruling  knocker  1 
down  a  claim  by  Lincoln  County  that  the  Kid's  gravi 
had  been  neglected  and  commercialized  and  should  \m 
moved  to  Lincoln  County. 

District  judge  F.  T.  Hensle\  jr  luled  in  Ft. 
Sunnier    that    to    move    tiie    grave    r.ii-l  •.    disturb    tlu 


A  study  of  the  present  ruined  structure  discloses 
that  it  has  l)een  reconstructed  outside  and  inside  after 
the  damage  in  the  A])ache  attack  of  1748.  Lentils  in 
the  ])resent  structure  show  fire  scars  indicating  that 
they  were  taken  from  the  previous  structure  and  reused. 
I  found  evidence  in  the  records  of  Cocospera  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  that  padres  officiated  there  as 
late  as  1836.  A  number  of  entries  have  dates  in  March 
of  that  year. 

Sunlight  streamed  through  ragged  gai)s  in  the  col- 
la])sed  roof  and  illuminated  the  remaining  i:»ortions  of 
the  beautifully  jjlastered  and  highly  decorated  walls. 
We  could  not  help  but  sense  something  of  the  heyday 
beauty  and  glory  of  this  majestic  mission  structure. 

Tubutama.  like  the  other  relatively  intact  missions 
of  1 'imeria  Alta,  is  the  Franciscan-built  successor  once 
or  more  times  removed  from  the  edifice  of  Kino's  time. 
It  has  had  as  eventful  history  com])aral)le  to  that  of 
Caborca  and  Cccospera.  In  1781  the  distinguished 
Franciscan  grey-robed  padre,  Garces,  was  among  the 
four  ]jadres  slain  by  the  Yuma  Indians  and  whose  bodies 
were  brought  to  Tubutama  for  burial.  This  led  to  the 
l)elief,  persisting  until  recent  years,  that  Fr.  Garces' 
remains  were  still  there.  Recent  research,  however, 
])roves  conclusively  that  the  remains  of  the  four  i:)adres 
were  exhumed  from  their  tem]3orary  resting  place  in 
Tubutama  Mission  in  1794  and  taken  south  to  Quere- 
taro  and  there  reinterred  on  July   19  of  that  year. 

Carl  Russel  and  I  visited  Tubutama  in  December 
1934,  when  measures  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Mexican  Agrarian  Law  were  being  put  into  efifect.  We 
arrived  when  paintings,  images,  and  other  church 
ec|ui])ment  and  furnishings  were  laying  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  mission,  waiting  to  be  loaded  into  nearlw 
trucks  for  delivery  to  a  ])lace  of  safekeeping  elsewhere 
in  the  town.  These  steps  were  being  taken  to  ])revent 
looting  and  burning  by  the  more  extremist  elements 
among  the  reformists.  We  stood  for  awhile  transfixed 
with  the  scene  before  us  for  we  were  here  in  the 
presence  of  history  in  the  making — the  kind  of  history 


in  which  the  missions  of  Pima  Land  have  played  a  part 
almost  from  the  moment  they  were  founded. 

Recent  photogra])hs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
Tulmtama  disclose  that  the  mission  has  been  extensively 
rehabilitated  and  refurnished.  I\Iany  of  the  missions, 
including  Tubutama,  are  again  serving  their  proper 
])ur]:)ose  as  places  of  religious  services  and  observances. 
In  the  article,  "Saga  of  Father  Kino."  appearing  in 
the  March  1961  issue  of  Arizona  Higlra'ays,  Fr.  Mc- 
Dermott  presents  a  moving  account  of  an  invitation 
accepted  by  him  to  conduct  mass  in  the  mission  when 
he  visited  there.  Here  we  indeed  have  a  symbol  proving 
that  the  influence  of  the  Padre  on  Horseback  still  lives 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  native  inhabitants  to 
whom  Kino  was  the  first  to  minister  nearly  two  and 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Incidents  giving  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
missions  are  of  special  interest.  In  one  such  incident, 
sometime  after  1736,  Fr.  Jacob  Sedelmair  had  been 
called  on  the  carpet  by  the  Padre  Inspector  General 
from  headcjuarters  to  answer  for  conditions  at  Tubutama 
which  the  Padre  Inspector  disliked.  Sedelmair  pre- 
pared a  lengthy  defense  of  his  administration,  in  which 
he  said : 

"I  entered  as  missionary  in  Tubutama  in  1736;  and 
in  the  twelve  towns  which  were  entrusted  to  my  ad- 
ministration I  did  not  find  a  single  decent  church  or 
cemetery  .... 

"I  went  visiting  among  the  towns  for  their  adminis- 
tration and  for  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  which 
they  need  so  much.  These  churches,  cemeteries  and 
house  I  built,  constantly  changing  crews  for  the  work. 
There  were  good  for  nothings  who  came  down  to  work 
gladly,  who  ordinarily  seemed  so  hungry  as  to  appear 
as  skeletons,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  some 
of  them  returned  to  their  lands  fat  and  others  came. 
In  this  construction  work  their  manner  of  work  was  : 
to  gather  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  and  to  quit 
about  four ;  those  who  dig  the  ground  do  it  seated ;  they 
carry  two  baskets  of  mud  in  their  hands ;  they  sit  down 
to  rest ;  and  the  same  with  the  others ;  but  something- 
was  accomplished  by  \irtue  of  there  being  many  of 
them  .  .  .  .  " 
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ini>i  laauuinl  hist)iic  nn>Miin,s.   (  Xational   Park  Service  i)hoU).j 


three  miles  north  of  Tumacacori  ^ilission,  and  they 
were  sui)i)lied  from  the  ranches  started  originally  by 
Father  Kino.  The  Kino  Missions  of  today  are,  there- 
fore, significant  monuments  and  memorials  both  to  the 
Black  Robed  Jesuits  of  the  Kino  era  and  the  subse{|uent 
])eriod  to  1767  and  to  the  Franciscan  ( irey  Robes  who 
succeeded  them. 

A  rejjort  of  an  early  .Mexican,  scientific  commission 
to  Puerto  Libertad  on  the  Alar  de  California  coast  dis- 
closes that  the  large  church  edifice  standing  at  Caborca 
was  built  during  the  period  of  1803  to  ISIO.  The 
rei)ort  further  reveals  that  the  river,  now  devastating  die 
whole  rear  portion  of  this  magnificant  structure,  was 
diverted  by  a  flood  from  its  forme^j±annel  some  dis- 
tance away.  A]i])arently  there  wa^actual  damage  to 
the  mission  at  the  time  of  the  div^'sion  of  the  river, 
which  took  place  in  January  1828,  for  the  authors  of 
the  report  express  concern  o\'er  the  iDOssibility  of  damage 
to  the  church  and  town  in  the  event  of  a  similar  flood 
at  some  future  time. 

The  Commission  fervently  hojied  something  might 
be  done,  saying  that  ".  .  .  it  would  be  desirable  as  a 
work  of  public  welfare  if  the  ]\Iinister  of  Promotion, 
Colonization,  and  Industry  would  take  it  under  his 
exalted  [sic]  consideration  to  divert  the  river  back 
to  its  original  course." 

It  seems  that  such  a  project  was  never  undertaken. 
Despite  feeble  attempts  to  protect  the  church  with 
])uny  basket  dams  along  the  bank,  subsequent  floods 
have  wrought  extensive  damage.  The  structure  is 
doomed  to  comj^lete  destruction  soon  unless  some 
efifective  steps  are  taken  to  check  further  inroads  by 
the  stream. 

Alortal  wounds  inflicted  on  this  noble  edifice  sym- 
bolize its  eventful  history  almost  from  the  year  the 
mission  was  originally  founded  on  a  nearby  site  in  1693. 
Fr.  Francisco  Xavier  Seata,  the  first  of  the  missionaries 
in  charge,  sufifered  martyrdom  here  at  the  hands  of 
rebellious  Indians  of  western  P'imeria  Alta  early  in  the 
morning  of  April  2,  1695.  Then  later,  when  a  rebel 
JMma  band  went  on  the  rampage,  Fr.  Thomas  Tello, 
minister  of  the  mission,  was  felled  on  November  20, 
1731. 

Caborca  was  again  the  scene  of  violence  106  years 
later.  In  1857,  a  band  of  American  filibusterers,  headed 
by  a  man  named  Henry  Crabb.  drove  the  townspeople 
into  the  present  church.  A  sudden  change  in  the  tide 
of  battle  smoked  Crabb  and  his  men  out  of  their  own 
adobe  house-fort  across  from  the  church,  and  they  had 
to  siu'rencler  to  the  Mexicans.     Fmni  a  Mexican  source 
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Caborca  exhibits  an  architectural  kinshi])  to  .''^an  Xavier 
del  Bac.    (Xational    Park   .Service  i)hot(). ) 


F"lood  damage  on  Cab:)rca  since  river  diversion  during 
flood  of  1828.   (Xational  Park  Service  i)hoto.) 

we  obtain  a  vivid  descri])tion  of  the  outcome : 

"The  Sonorans,  in  gallant  proof  of  their  love  of  their 
native  land  and  of  bravery,  attacked  Crabb  in  the  little 
town  of  Caborca,  .surrounded  him,  defeated  him,  and 
knocked  him  to  smithereens.  Of  the  hundred  and  six- 
teen men  who  composed  the  fi!ibusterin<;  company,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  died  at  the  hands  of  the  defenders. 
The  remaining  one,  after  having  him  in  tlieir  ])ower, 
granted  his  life  so  that  he  could  return  to  the  United 
States  to  tell  of  the  disaster." 

Caborca  was  among  the  mis.sions  of  Mexico  closed 
by  order  of  the  Mexican  Ciovernment  in  December  1934 
after  the  election  to  President  of  (General  Lazaro  Car- 
denas, choice  of  the  Party  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
The  Mexican  Agrarian  Law  had  been  on  the  books  a 
long  time  and  this  law  was  the  principal  objective 
spelled  out  in  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

When  our  ex])edition  visited  Caborca  in  1935,  approxi- 
mately 50  children  attended  school  in  a  walled-uj)  section 
of  what  remained  of  the  nave.  Po.sters  featuring  the 
Hammer  and  Sickle  and  ])ictures  of  the  leaders  of  World 
Communism  were  in  evidence.  These,  and  subject 
material  in  the  textbooks,  were  indicati\e  of  the  doctrines 
being  taught.  ( )ne  bystander  confided  in  a  whisper  to  a 
mem])er  of  the  ex]^edition  that:  "They  teach  the  chil- 
dren 'no  hay  dios."  "    (There  is  no  Cod.) 

The  mission  seemed  audibly  i)aincd  by  these  indig- 
nities which  were  being  thrust  U])on  it.  The  school 
children  were  assembled  and  recessed  by  thudding 
sounds  from  the  cracked  old  mission  bell  as  the  clapper, 
with  a  long  rope  tied  to  its  lower  end.  banged  against 
the  bell  from  a  .series  of  quick  jerks  on  the  rojie.  iMir- 
tunately  it  a])])ears  that  the  Party  of  the  Mexican 
i-JevoIution  did  not  intend  to  wii)e  out  the  ])riests  or  tin 
Church  ])ermanently,  for  in  succeeding  decades  tin 
churches  ha\  e  been  reopened  and  purged  of  these  ex- 
tremist doctrines. 

Idurncving  to  Cocospera.  40  miles  northeastward  from 
.San  ignacio,  we  forded  the  stream  flowing  down  tin 
valley  56  times  liy  actual  count.  Cocosjicra  Mi.«sioi 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  ail  of  Pimeria  Aha 
Kino  chose  the  site  in  1691.  the  year  of  the  nii.ssion'- 
founding,  according  to  I-lckhart. 

On  February  26,  1696.  the  newly  erected  edifice  wa- 
sacked  and  burned  by  rebellious  Indians.  Frection  o' 
a  second  church  must  have  begim  shortly  thereafter, 
for  Kino  refers  to  a  .solenni  dedicatir;n  of  "two  new 
and  cai)acious  churches"  held  in  1704.  Cocospera,  lik( 
Calx)rca.  sufiered  repeated  violence — the  victim  of  ai; 
Apache  Indian  raid  in  1746  and  again  in  174iS. 
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With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail  —  II 

By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Father  Kino's  endurance  in  the  saddle  is  legend  to- 
day where  riding  the  range  is  commonplace.  Cowboys 
of  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona  care  little 
al)out  precise  dates  or  from  whence  came  the  pioneer 
padre  of  Pimeria  Alta.  However,  all  know  the  padre 
as  an  iron  man  who  rode  "hell  for  leather"  and  spent 
nnich  time  on  horseback  in  his  farflung  domain. 

Such  praise  for  this  staunch  servant  of  God  is  de- 
served, for  Kino  often  rode  30  miles  a  day  even  in  the 
fearful  Camino  del  Diablo  cfiuntry.  Motori.sts  travelling 
in  the  area  today  are  warned  to  take  along  reserve  water, 
oil,  gas,  and  food. 

Ty])ical  of  one  of  Kino's  exploits  astride  his  wiry 
mustang  was  a  ride  of  62  miles  from  Tumacacori  south- 
ward to  Imuris  between  dawn  and  midnight.  He  con- 
tinued (S  miles  the  next  day  and  arrived  at  San  Ignacio 
in  time  for  morning  mass.  The  i)urpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  a  poor  Indian  who  had 
been  doomed  to  die  by  the  civil  authorities  for  a  crime 
the  gentle  jjadre  was  sure  he  did  not  commit. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  military  authorities  main- 
tained that  Kino's  ]M-esence  on  the  Pimeria  frontier  was 
worth  a  whole  garrison  of  soldiers.  P>ut  what  of  the 
l)adre's  successes  in  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity 
des])ite  i)rimitive  ways,  language  barriers,  and  other 
obstacles  ? 

Kino  a])plicfl  an  uncanny  grasp  of  ])ractical  human 
imxhology  and  basic  ])rincii)les  of  i)er.son-to-person  com- 
munication wliich  are  as  modern  as  tomorrow.  Once 
when  confronted  with  the  task  of  learning  the  native 
language  terms  for  the  Resurrection,  he  gathered  the 
Indians  alx)Ut  him.  He  listened  for  the  first  words  they 
excitedly  uttered  as  some  flies  he  had  stunned  tem]«> 
rarily,  .suddenly  bestirred  themselves  and  took  to  flight. 
This  gave  Kino  the  words  he  was  seeking. 

'I'eaching  the  symbolism  of  images,  crucifixes,  jiaint- 
ings,  and  related  ritualistic  procedures  was  difficult  at 
best.  I'ur  exami)le,  one  smril!  lmou])  of  Indians  were 
told    that    the    tigure    on    ilv  lenresented    :i    ni.-m 


death  in  this  manner.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  Indians 
insisted  that  the  persons  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing 
should  be  sought  out  immediately  and  severely  pun- 
ished. When  Kino  told  them  further  that  those  who 
loved,  believed  in,  and  obeyed  Christ  would  eventually 
share  eternal  joy  and  hap])iness  with  Him  in  a  place 
called  Heaven,  the  Indians  were  impatient  to  go  to  that 
wonderful  place  at  once !  Thus  did  Kino  master  native 
dialects,  telling  his  Indian  charges  of  the  one  God :  the 
gift  of  His  Son  and  the  significance  of  His  death  on 
the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection ;  the  rewards  that  come 
from  loving,  believing,  and  obeying  Him ;  and  the 
punishment  in  a  Hell  of  eternal  fire  for  those  who  broke 
His  commandments  or  otherwise  oft'ended  Him. 

What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if  we  could  see  all  of 
the  first  church  edifices  built  on  the  sites  Kino  initially 
chose.  This  cannot  be,  however,  because  every  single 
mission  of  Fr.  Kino's  time  is  in  virtually  complete  ruin. 
In  some  cases  the  actual  locations  are  not  known  with 
certainty.  The  large  structures  sur\-iving  today  in  a 
condition  approaching  their  former  glory  are  successors 
once,  twice,  or  even  thrice  removed  from  the  ancestral 
Kino  missions  which  stood  near  the  present  sites. 

The  momentuous  change  to  Franciscan  Order  admin- 
istration of  the  Kino  missions  took  place  in  1767.  The 
])resent  missions  were  built  well  into  the  Franciscan  era 
with  construction  dates  not  earlier  than  1775  and  not 
later  than   1835. 

Father  Francisco  Garces  became  the  unique  figure 
with  the  advent  of  Franciscan  control.  \'enturing  out 
from  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  his  station  assignment,  he 
travelled  the  old  trails  Kino  frequented  from  his  base 
at  Dolores,  and  pushed  into  lands  northward  and  to  the 
west.  Fr.  (iarces  joined  the  de  Anza  expeditions  into 
California  and  blazed  a  new  route  from  Sonora.  These 
expeditions,  contem])orary  with  the  signing  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  led  to  the  founding  of 
.San  Francisco. 
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With    Padre    Kino    on    the    Trail 

By 
Robert  H.  Rose 


Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
reached  northern  Sonora  on  March  13,  1687,  exactly 
275  years  ago  from  the  date  these  lines  are  being  written. 
Between  that  date  and  1711,  the  year  of  his  final  rest, 
Fr.  Kino  established  24  missions  within  an  area  of 
some  50,000  square  miles,  equal  in  size  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  then  known  as  Pimeria  Alta  which  trans- 
lates as  the  Upper  Pima  country.  Besides  founding 
two  dozen  missions,  this  Knight  of  the  Cross  established 
a  score  of  ranches  and  explored  and  mapped  the  hitherto 
unknown  land  far  beyond  the  northern  and  western 
limits  of  his  frontier  parish. 

During  1931-1936  I  was  Chief  Park  Naturalist  for 
some  25  areas  known  as  Southwestern  National  Monu- 
ments. In  this  position  I  was  responsible  for  furthering 
pioneer  work  in  research  and  interi^retation  among 
these  areas  comprising  an  array  of  archeological.  his- 
torical, and  scientific  sites  established  as  national  monu- 
ments by  authority  of  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  One 
of  these  was  Tumacacori,  containing  the  Tumacacori 
Mission,  located  in  Arizona  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
border  city  of  Nogales.  Tumacacori  National  Ivlnnu- 
ment  had  been  established  on  Se])tember  15,  1908,  by 
proclamation  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  a  projected  develojjment  program  beginning  to  take 
form  during  the  few  years  following  1931  a  body  of 
detailed    information    was   needed   for   the   stabilization. 


Potomac  Corral  member  Robert  H.  Rose,  whose 
regular  job  is  Principal  (ieologist  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  tossed  geology  aside  long  enough  to  talk  before 
the  Corral  on  February  21.  His  subject  was  "With 
Padre  Kino  on  the  Trail."  I  lis  talk  was  illustrated 
with  slides,  many  from  his  own  ])h(itograi)hs.  The  sul)- 
ject  material  deals  with  a  chain  of  missions  in  southern 
Arizona  and  northern  Sonora  ijopularlv   known  as  the 


limited  reconstruction  and  restoration,  and  the  j)repara- 
tion  and  installation  of  exhibits  in  a  museum  and  visitor 
center,  at  this  monument.  (  )nly  tlu-ough  intensive  re- 
search could  the  required  information  be  obtained. 
This  need  sparked  a  multi-pronged  ])roject  of  arche- 
ological excavations  in  the  area ;  .study  tri^xs  to  other 
missions  of  the  Kino  chain  ;  and  research  in  noteworthy 
historical  libraries. 

It  was  my  ])rivilege  to  make  separate  study  trips  into 
southern  Arizona  and  Sonora  ;  ])artici])ate  in  the  1935 
National  Park  Service  Fx])edition  commissioned  to 
make  an  archeological,  historical,  and  photographic 
survey  of  the  Kino  missions ;  and  to  obtain  a  research 
assignment  to  the  famed  Bancroft  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  examine  the  treasure-trove  of 
Kinoiana  there.  Frank  Pinkley,  was  superintendent  of 
Southwestern  National  Monuments  at  the  time,  had 
already  accumulated  much  basic  information  and  had 
done  enough  .stabilization.  rei)air,  and  restoration  work 
to  preserve, the  mission  from  further  unduly  rapid  de- 
terioration.    In  addition  to  Pinkley 's  skilled  and  author- 
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itative  contribution,  Carl  P.  Russell  was  a  major  in- 
fluence in  the  efficient  and  effective  organization  of  the 
research  projects  and  in  giving  orderliness  and  clearly 
defined  direction  and  purjjose  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  i)lanning  and  development  of  the  museum  and  its 
exhibits.  The  invaluable  contribution  of  Arthur  Wood- 
ward in  the  field  surveys  and  the  accumulation  of 
historical  data  cannot  be  overlooked.  And  in  the  decade 
after  the  initial  project  was  completed.  Earl  Jackson 
and  Louis  Caywood  further  improved  the  content  of 
the  interpretive  program  including  some  revision  of 
the  exhil)its. 

No  student  of  Kino  can,  of  course,  progress  very  far 
without  consulting  the  works  of  Bolton  and  Lockwood 
and  the  more  recent  contributions  of  Edwin  J.  Mc- 
Dermott,  S.J.,  Brophy  College,  Phoenix ;  Donald  Page ; 
Tucson  Corral  Westerner  George  Eckhart ;  and  others. 
Passing  mention  in  this  manner  constitutes  a  wholly 
inadequate  acknowledgment  of  aj^preciation. 

An  understanding  and  aj^preciation  of  the  Fr.  Kino 
story  are  enhanced  when  we  project  it  against  the 
I)roader  background  of  Spanish  discovery,  exploration, 
and  colonization  in  North  America.  The  several  voy- 
ages of  Christopher  Columbus  between  1492  and  1504 
were  the  first  significant  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
continent.  Then  in  1513  while  Ponce  de  Leon  was 
l)usy  discovering  Florida,  Balboa  was  treking  across 
die  Lsthmus  of  l^anama  to  his  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
( )cean.  Shortly  thereafter,  between  1518  and  1521,  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  marked  Spain's  first 
firm  foothold  on  the  continent's  mainland.  About  the 
time  of  Cortes'  success,  Magellan  was  circumnavigating 
the  globe — an  event  to  help  make  Spain  a  leading 
maritime  power. 

Pi/.arro's  successes  in  Peru  and  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  localities  north  of  Mexico  City  stimulated  the 
(|uest  for  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  believed  to 
lie  somewhere  in  a  vast  unknown  land  to  the  north. 
This  led  to  the  Coronado  Expedition  during  1540-1542 
and  falls  within  the  period  of  explorations  by  De  Soto's 
men  farther  to  the  east. 

Small  groups  led  by  varitjus  captains  of  Coronado's 
command  discovered  the  (iila  and  Colorado  Rivers,  the 
( irand  Canyon,  and  the  Hopi  villages.  In  1542,  the 
year  the  disillusioned  Coronado  and  his  men  returned 
to  Mexico,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Cabrillo,  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  Spain,  landed  at  San  Diego  Bay. 

While  the  Com|uistadores  under  Coronado  gained 
considerable  kncjwledge  about  unknown  lands,  they 
scarcely  made  a  dent  in  the  vast  area  they  traversed. 
As  I'" rank  Dobie  expressed  it  in  a  recent  television 
program,  the  loss  of  a  metal  spur  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  ])lateau  and  prairie  can  hardly  be  considered  as  firm 
IKTuianent  control  over  the  area. 

The  northern  extension  of  prospecting  and  mining, 
and  of  missionary  activity,  was  a  relatively  slow  process. 
Almost  a  half  century  passed  before  any  expedition  of 
consequence  entered  the  northern  limits  of  the  area 
traversed  by  Coronado. 

Don  Juan  de  Onate's  expedition  reached  Chama 
Valley  in  1598  and  Santa  Fe  was  founded  in  1610. 
The  first  mission  in  Sonora  was  founded  in  1614  and 
the  establishment  of  others  followed  prior  to  Kino's 
entrada  in  1687.  By  1624  there  were  43  churches  in 
New   Mexico  served   bv  20  friars.     In  the   few   vears 


following  1680,  missions  were  founded  along  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas.  The  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  resulted 
in  Spain's  temporary  loss  of  control  in  New  Mexico, 
which  was  not  regained  until  the  1692-1696  reconquest 
by  Don  Diego  de  Vargas. 

Thus,  by  1687  the  frontier  of  Spanish  conquest  and 
control,  and  hence  the  very  rim  of  Christendom,  ex- 
tended across  Texas  above  the  Rio  Grande ;  temporarily 
excluded  New  Mexico  until  its  reconquest  by  Vargas ; 
and  dipped  southward  across  Sonora  along  a  line 
roughly  ICO  miles  south  of  the  present  Arizona-Sonora 
border. 

North  of  this  line  in  Sonora  lay  the  wild  country  of 
Pimeria  Alta,  inhabited  by  various  subdivisions  of  the 
Pima  Nation.     To  the  northeast  lived  the  Apaches. 

Pimeria  Alta  was  no  place  for  weaklings  at  that  time, 
even  for  the  Padres  who  came  in  ])eace  and  whose 
weapons  were  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
benign  countenances  reflecting  sympathy  and  pity  for 
the  Indians  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  vineyard  of 
lost  souls  awaiting  the  Gospel  harvest. 

Fr.  Kino's  early  life  and  training  disclose  that  he  was 
pre-eminently  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge.  Born  in 
Segno,  Italy,  on  August  10,  1645,  he  obtained  his 
initial  higher  education  at  the  nearby  college  in  Trent. 
By  1663,  at  age  18,  he  was  enrolled  at  Hala  College 
near  Innsbruck  across  the  Italian  line  in  Bavaria. 

During  that  same  year  young  Kino  was  stricken 
with  an  illness,  and  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 
Upon  learning  of  this.  Kino  \-owed  that  were  his  life 
spared  he  would  seek  admission  into  the  Jesuit  Society 
and  dedicate  himself  to  missionary  service  in  foreign 
lands.  He  was  now  committed  to  the  gruelling  edu- 
cational and  training  program  that  lay  ahead. 

Kino  continued  his  higher  education  in  the  Yales 
and  Harvards  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1665,  two  years  after  his  illness  at  Hala,  he  began  a 
two-year  hitch  as  a  student  in  the  famed  old  University 
of  Freiburg.  Without  a  break,  he  embarked  on  a  four- 
year  course  in  philosophy  at  Ingolstadt  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1670.  That  same  year  he  returned  to  Hala 
spending  three  years  as  instructor  in  a  course  then 
known  as  grammar  or  rhetoric.  Then  in  1673  he  re- 
entered Ingolstadt  University  to  jjursue  a  four-year 
course  in  theology.  Finally,  in  1677,  he  started  a 
sojourn  of  a  year  at  Old  Oettingen  to  fulfill  require- 
ments of  his  third  probation  to  become  eligible  to  make 
his  final  solenm  jirofession.  Thus  came  to  a  close  more 
than  15  years  of  intensive  jireparation. 

Records  disclose  that  between  1665  and  1678  Kino 
petitioned  his  suijerior  no  less  than  six  times  for  an 
assignment  as  a  missionary  in  lands  across  the  seas,  an 
appointment  he  finally  received  about  the  middle  of 
March  of  1678.  In  his  years  of  preparation.  Kino  also 
found  time  to  become  a  distinguished  student  of  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  logic,  cartogra]:)hy,  and  geography — 
knowledge  and  skills  which  were  to  serve  him  well 
diroughout  his  later  life. 

Kino  had  hoped  against  hope  that  China  or  the  Orient 
would  be  his  field  of  service.  During  his  time  as  stu- 
dent and  teacher  he  enjoyed  occupying  rooms  with 
windows  opening  to  the  east  so  he  could  look  out  wliile 
contem])lating  such  an  assignment. 

This  was  not  to  be.  however,  for  he  found  himself 
among  a  group  of  missionaries  chosen  for  the  Philip- 
l^ines  and  Mexico.     The  issue  of  who  was  to  go  where 


was  to  be  settled  among  themselves.  They  did  so  by 
drawing  lots.  In  the  pious  gamble.  Kino  lost ;  it  was 
Mexico  for  him.  Three  years  still  lay  ahead  before  he 
would  arrive  in  Mexico.  Nine  years  were  yet  to  pass 
before  he  would  reach  the  frontier  of  Pimeria  Alta. 

Kino  began  his  long  journey  from  Oettingen  to 
Mexico  on  March  30,  1678,  within  two  weeks  after 
receiving  his  missionary  assignment.  He  travelled  via 
Munich  to  Genoa  well  in  time  to  board  shi])  on  June 
12.  On  July  19  after  delays  caused  by  storms,  rejiorts 
of  roving  pirates,  and  layovers  at  ports  enroute  for 
various  other  reasons.  Kino  arrived  in  Cadiz. 

About  tw(j  and  a  half  years  were  to  pass  before  he 
could  board  ship  for  Mexico.  Again  pirate  scares 
played  a  part  togedier  with  difficulties  in  completing 
the  organization  of  passengers  and  cargo.  ( )ne  at- 
tempted departure  failed  after  serious  damage  occurred 
to  one  of  the  ships  but  a  short  distance  from  port. 

Kino  was  finally  aboard  a  ship  destined  for  Vera 
Cruz  on  January  27,  1681.  He  arrived  at  this  desti- 
nation on  May  3.  Completing  the  long  overland  trek 
from  Vera  Cruz  he  arrived  in  Mexico  City  as  church 
bells  tolled  sorrowfully  from  time  to  time  in  memorial 
services  for  the  21  missionaries  who  had  lost  their  lives 
the  previous  September  in  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680. 

Kino  busily  caught  up  on  the  news.  Don  Isidro  de 
Atondo,  a  former  Governor  of  Sinoloa  and  Sonora,  had 
recently  received  a  Royal  commission  to  settle  and 
Christianize  Lower  California.  Soon  the  newly  arrived 
padre,  without  a  specific  field  of  labor,  found  himself 
in  possession  of  two  appointments :  one  from  the 
Father  Provincial  to  serve  as  missionary  and  the  other 
from  the  Viceroy  as  Royal  Cosmographer,  for  the 
Atondo  Expedition. 

Doubtless  Atondo  felt  that  Divine  Providence  had 
produced  the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  And  here 
was  a  golden  o])])ortunity  to  put  Kino's  highly  de- 
veloped skills  in  navigation,  geography,  and  cartography 
to  good  use. 

Atondo  was  ordered  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Lower 
California,  "not  by  force  of  arms,  but  rather  by  the 
gentle  means  of  ]:)ersuasion  and  evangelical  preaching." 
It  looks  as  if  the  talented  padre  had  pulled  some  strings 
behind  the  scenes  while  the  orders  were  being  pre])ared. 
Atondo,  however,  was  gently  reminded  that  the  King 
should  not  be  overlooked  if  profits  were  made.  This 
philosophy  of  "enlightened  self-interest"  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  has  a  modern  ring. 

Kino  left  Mexico  City  to  join  Atondo  in  Sinoloa  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1681.  However,  a  wait  of  a  year  and 
a  half  was  to  pass  before  the  building  of  the  shi])s  and 
the  outfitting  of  the  expedition  were  completed.  The 
expedition  finally  left  the  port  of  Chacala  on  January 
17,  1683.  This  port  is  near  Compostella,  starting  point 
of  the  Coronado  Ex])edition  143  years  earlier.  Karl}' 
in  April,  after  weeks  of  coastal  reconnoitering,  Fr.  Kino 
came  ashore  at  La  Paz,  Baja  California,  to  start  die 
actual  missionary  work  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward so  long. 

The  Indians  gave  no  signs  of  recognition  of  the  holy 
crucifix,  the  images,  or  other  symbols  of  the  Holy  Faith. 
Real  hard  work  lay  ahead  in  the  form  of  learning  the 
native  Indian  language,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  and  in  starting  with  the  sini])le  rudiments  of 
farming,  ranching,  and  the  building  of  sim])lc  mission 
edifices  and  related  structures.  Tillable  lands  were 
scarce  and  native  standards  low. 


Magdalcna   Mission   Bell  'lower 

Photo  by  R.  II.  Rose 

Despite  these  basic  weaknesses,  the  venture  ])n)S])ered 
to  a  degree.  The  fatal  blow  came  in  1686,  however, 
through  an  order  from  the  King  to  sus])eiid  the  con- 
version of  California  because  of  S]iain's  difticulties  on 
the  international  scene.  It  is  known  that  drought, 
disease,  and  other  misfortunes  at  the  time  operated 
against  the  success  of  tlie  venture.  California  was 
abandoned  during  the  ensuing  years  until  1697  when 
Fr.  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra  arrived  to  ])ick  u])  the  iiieces 
and  begin  anew. 

Never  being  without  "still  another  string  for  his 
bow."  Fr.  Kino  sold  his  su]5eriors  on  the  idea  that  a 
missions  venture  on  the  mainland  would  cost  much 
less  than  the  outlay  required  to  maintain  the  Lower 
California  enterprise.  He  argued  that  the  mainland 
mission  ranches  might  well  become  so  jiro.'^jicrous  as  to 
sujiiKirt  the  ill-fated  Califcrrnia  project.  In  mid- 
November,  1686,  Kino  was  in  Mexico  City.  By  the 
20th  he  had  received  his  new  ap])ointnient  and  was  on 
the  trail  with  a  ])ack  outfit  for  Sonora. 

P)V  now  Kino  could  i)robably  throw  a  ])erfect  diamond 
hitch  to  secure  cargos  of  prayerbooks.  crucifixes, 
images,  vestments,  and  other  uT'ssions  para])hernalia  to 
the  I)acks  of  his  i)ack  animals.  Crossing  into  Sonora 
on  his  trek  of  a  thou.sand  miles,  or  more,  he  stopped 
brieflv  at  the  ( )])osura  mission,  founded  42  years  earlier. 
Pushing  ahead,  he  arrived  at  Cucurpe  mission,  f  vanded 
even  a  little  earlier  (in  1642).  the  farthest  mission 
northward  at  the  time.  (Our  expedition  in  1935  visited 
Cucuri)e  where  three  church  edifices  in  ruins  were  seen, 
the  oldest  of  which  might  well  have  been  the  edifice  in 
use  at  the  time  of  Kino's  arrival.  Only  the  founda- 
tions of  the  older  .structure  remain.)  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  i)eace.  serenity  and  contentment  at  the 


Pancho  Villa  Gets  a  Monument 


By  D.  Harper  Simms 

(  )n  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  only  land  invasion  of 
United  States  territory,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  re- 
cently   dedicated    "Pancho   Villa    State    Park." 

This  tonrist  rest  and  picnic  area  is  located  on  the  site 
of  a  former  U.  S.  Army  camp  at  Columl^us  where  the 
colorful  Mexican  bandit  and  revolutionary  staged  his 
surprise  attack  early  in  the  morning  of  March  9,  1916. 

Although  the  i^ark  bears  the  name  of  the  Mexican 
leader,  State  officials  hasten  to  say  that  the  park  actu- 
ally commemorates  the  heroism  of  American  residents 
of  the  little  border  town,  the  victim  of  the  raid. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Pancho  Villa's  foray  into  U.  S. 
territory  added  an  exciting  if  bloody  chapter  to  the 
long  list  of  violent  actions  in  the  border  country. 

Pleavilv  armed  with  rifles,  jMstols,  and  bandoleers. 
Villa's  forces  cut  the  border  fence  a  mile  west  of  the 
town  in  early  morning  darkness.  "Commandos"  crept 
u])  and  knifed  American  sentries,  permitting  the 
mounted  raiders  to  race  with  blazing  guns  into  the 
sleeping  town. 

For  a  time.  Villa  followers  killed,  burned,  and  looted 
wid:  little  resistance.  But  U.  S.  soldiers  finally  rallied, 
killed  some  200  of  the  VilUstas  and  drove  the  invaders 
back  across  the  border.  There  were  21  Americans 
killed,  13  of  them  members  of  the  13th  Cavalry  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Furlong  because  of  hostilities  accom- 
jjanying  the   Mexican  civil  war. 

Villa  (born  Doroteo  Arango)  a]^])arently  carried  out 
his  slashing,  futile  raid  in  angry  retaliation  for  Ameri- 
can sU|)]3ort  being  lent  his  foe,  General  Venustiano 
Carranza. 

Louis  and  Arthur  Ravel,  feed  store  operators  I  knew 
in   Albuquerque  20  years   ago,  were   survivors   of   that 


time  of  Kino's  visit  for  it  is  described  as  "en  donde 
canto  la  poloma — the  place  where  the  dove  sang." 

Kino  resumed  travel  the  same  day  some  15  miles  to 
the  north  to  the  Indian  \illage  of  Cosari  by  the  San 
Miguel  River.  (  )n  a  commanding  spot  overlooking  the 
river.  Kino  chose  the  site  for  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores — Our  Lady  of  Sorrows — the  mother  mission 
of  Pimeria  Alta  which  was  to  be  his  headquarters  for 
the  next  25  years. 

March  13,  16<S7  was  the  date  of  this  momentous 
decision.  By  April  the  construction  of  a  new  church 
was  in  ])rogress;  in  1690  the  jjartially  completed  edifice 
was  in  use ;  and  on  April  26,  1693,  the  new  church  was 
dedicated. 

( l>olton  visited  the  Dolores  Mission  site  in  1911 
and  found  what  he  believed  were  i^ortions  of  .standing 
walls  of  the  original  Kino  church.  We  found  this  same 
site  in  1935  in  the  midst  of  thick  tangled  brush  but  not 
a  remnant  of  the  walls  remained.  While  ex])loring  and 
studying  this  hallowed  spot  we  recalled  Kino's  men- 
tion of  the  bells  newly  arrived  from  Mexico  and  shared 
his  feeling  that  "the  natives  enjoyed  listening  to  their 
])('als  never  before  heard  in  these  lands.") 

Here  was  a  17th  century  counter]mrt  of  the  modern 
"man  on  the  go."  After  only  an  overnight  sto])  at 
Dolores.  Kino  again  took  to  his  saddle  travelling  75 
(continued  on  page  14) 


reign  of  terror  in  Columbus.  Louis  escaped  by  hiding 
under  a  pile  of  hides  in  his  mercantile  store.  Arthur, 
his  young  brother,  was  caught  by  V^illa's  men  but 
escaped  when  Lieutenant  James  Castlenian  shot  down 
his  captors  in  the  street. 

Another  Albuquerque  resident  of  those  days,  the 
notorious  Elfego  Baca,  had  once  been  a  close  friend  of 
Villa,  but  later  incurred  the  bandit's  undying  enmity 
and  liked  to  tell  of  how  he  had  purloined  a  prized 
cu.stom-made  rifle  belonging  to  "General"   X'illa. 

Having  known  these  men,  I  always  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  Pancho  Villa  story.  That  interest  was 
further  whetted  during  a  fishing  ex])edition  into  Chi- 
huahua in  the  spring  of  1951. 

With  a  jeep  load  of  camping  gear,  my  wife  and  a 
friend  and  I  st()p])ed  overnight  in  Chihuahua  City  en- 
route  to  Boquilla  Lake,  famed  bass-fishing  waters  in  the 
interior  of  Chihuahua.  We  needed  ice  for  our  perish- 
ables and  learned  that  in  Mexico  you  go  to  a  brewery 
to  buy  ice. 

\\  hile  making  the  jnu'chase,  we  struck  up  conversa- 
tion with  an  official  v.i  the  firm  who  was  just  leaving 
his  office  for  the  night.  Noting  our  fishing  equipment, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  too  was  a  fisherman,  and 
proceeded  to  voktnteer  useful  information  about  un- 
marked desert  roads  and  boating  facilities. 

Before  long,  Sr.  Ruiz  de  la  Pena  had  invited  us  to 
join  him  and  his  wife  at  a  table  in  the  nearby  outdoor 
beer  garden.  Hospitality  of  the  Mexican  couple  was 
warm  and  genuine,  ending  up  with  an  invitation  to  lay 
over  a  day  or  so  to  let  them  show  us  the  town. 

They  were  persuasive,  so  the  fishing  trij)  was  post- 
poned. Early  the  next  morning  we  set  out  on  a  tour 
of  the  historic  Mexican  city  and  surrounding  territory. 
At  one  point,  Ruiz  asked  if  we  would  like  to  \'isit  Mrs. 
Pancho  Villa.  Since  he  sj^oke  no  English  and  my 
Spanish  was  far  from  i^erfect,  I  thought  jierhaps  I  had 
misunderstood. 

But  it  was  no  mistake.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  fortress-like  home  built  in 
Chihuahua  by  Villa  in  his  more  prosperous  days.  The 
two-story  house  was  joined  on  either  side  by  a  high, 
bullet-pitted  wall  which  formed  a  hnllow  square  about 
a  half  a  city  block  in  extent. 

An  elderly,  sweet-faced  lady  opened  the  door,  em- 
braced our  hosts  who  were,  in  fact,  close  family  friends 
of  the  Villa  widow,  and  made  her  home  ours  in  the 
best  Spanish  tradition. 

This  was  Luz  Corral,  Villa's  first  wife  and.  she 
avowed,  his  only  legal  wife,  many  other  consorts  not- 
withstanding. She  spoke  no  English  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  universal  language  of  jM-ide  as  she 
launched  into  her  oft-told  account  of  the  turbulent, 
unlettered  man  she  had  married  in  1909  and  ser\ed  and 
loved  until  his  violent  death  in   1923. 

For  several  hours  we  roamed  the  old  house  with  her, 
visiting  also  the  large  courtyard  and  the  barracks  that 
were  within  the  enclosure.  We  handled  the  bandit's 
weapons  and  fingered  all  clothing  hanging  in  his  bed- 
room. We  saw  extravagant,  faded  wall  decorations 
Villa  had  installed  by  foreign  artisans  in  an  eftort  to 
buy  refinement.  We  inspected  the  bullet-ridden  I^odge 
touring  car  in  which  X'illa  was  finally  ambushed  by  men 
wlio  had  once  been  his  friends. 

Luz  Corral  had  a  cause.      Before  she  died,  she  said. 


Frank  Warner  Angel,  Special  Agent 


/)'_V  riin.li>  J.  Rascii 

In  1878  complaints  of  ])oHtical  corruption  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  became  so  numerous  and  so 
\ociferous  that  the  Federal  government  was  forced  into 
long  overdue  action.  One  Frank  Warner  xA.ngel  (re- 
cords exist  in  which  he  signed  his  middle  name  as 
Warren)  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  situation. 
His  reports  resulted  in  the  prompt  remo\al  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  and  directly  affected  the  careers 
of  a  number  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  He  thus 
insured  for  himself  a  permanent  niche  in  the  history  of 
that  state,  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  earlier  evetits  of 
his  life  and  the  reasons  Vv'hich  led  to  his  selection  for 
this  important  mission  are  all  but  unknown. 

Angel  was  born  somewhere  in  the  state  of  New  York 
on  June  30,  1845,  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Harriet 
Angel.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City 
in  1869,  but  what  law  school  he  attended,  if  any,  is 
unkown,  and  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  fact  that  the 
New  Mexican  papers  referred  to  him  as  Judge  Angel 
suggests  that  he  may  have  had  experience  on  tlie  bench, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  assignment  to  this  investigation 
he  was  engaged  in  private  practice,  with  his  ofifice  at 
61  Wall  Street.  Except  for  this  scanty  data,  his  life 
up  to  the  year  1878  remains  a  closed  book. 

In  April  of  that  year  Angel  was  ap])ointed  a  Sj^ecial 
Agent  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice, 
and  "authorized  and  directed  to  make  certain  investi- 
gations in  matters  in  New  Mexico  in  which  the  United 
states  is  concerned."^  His  original  instructions  can- 
not be  located  in  the  National  Archives,-  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  re]3orts  that  he  was  to  investigate  the 
murder  of  John  H.  Tunstall  ;•'  examine  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  Frederick  C.  (jod- 
froy,  Agent  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches,"'  Thomas  B.  Cat- 
ron, United  States  District  Attorney,  Samuel  B.  Axtell, 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Surveyor  Cjeneral ; 
and  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Una 
de  Gato  land  grant.  Later  he  was  instructed  to  rej^ort 
on  the  murder  of  Pierre  Buisson.'' 

Angel  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  the  end  of  Aj^ril  or  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  Alay  and 
most  of  June  in  Lincoln  County.  His  final  report  on 
the  charges  against  Axtell  .sheds  a  clear  light  on  the 
reception  which  he  received  : 

♦  -^♦^♦^* 
she  would  gain  recognition  for  the  \'illa  home  as  a 
national  shrine,  to  mark  it  as  the  dwelling  ])lace  of  a 
patriot  rather  than  the  fortress  of  a  bandit.  She  had 
written  and  ]niblished  a  book,  "Pancho  X'illa  lui  La 
Intimidad"  (loosely,  "The  Truth  About  Pancho  X'illa"  ) 
and  inscribed  a  coi)y  to  us  "with  affection  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  Harper  Simms,  ho])ing  they  find  in  this  book 
a  Pancho  X'illa  who  was  a  jjatriot,  who  loved  his  i)eo])le 
and  fought  for  them  to  the  death." 

Press  dispatches  in  recent  years  brought  word  of  the 
death  of  Luz  Corral.  We  haven't  been  back  to  see 
what  became  of  her  dream  of  preserving  the  old  house 
as  a  monument.  I  doubt  she  would  regard  the  Ameri- 
can roadside  park  as  an  adc(|uate  monument  to  her 
husband. 

But  Luz  Corral's  autogra])hed  book  is  a  ])rized  re- 
minder of  a  fortuitous  glimi)se  into  another  of  the  color- 
ful episodes  of  Southwestern  history. 


"1  was  met  by  every  opposition  possible  by  the  United 
States  civil   officials   and  every   obstacle   thrown   in   my 
way  liy  them  to  prevent  a  full  and  Cfiniplete  examination 
—  with  one  exception  and  that  of  the  surveyor  general, 
who  not  only  sought  but  insisted  on  a  full  and  thorougii 
examination.  .  .  ."  '■ 
In  spite  of  this  op]:)Osition — or  perha])s  because  of  it — - 
he  collected  nearly  20CO  pages  of  testimony,  nuich  of 
wliich   has    since    disajjpeared    from    the    National    Ar- 
chives.^    On  August   17    President  Hayes  decided  the 
];roblems    involved   were    so    serious    that   j^romjit    cor- 
rective   action   was   mandatory,    and    Angel    was   sum- 
moned to  the  cai^itol  to  report  in  ])ers(in.     His  findings 
so  shocked  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Carl  Schurz  that 
he   recommended   to   the    President   that   an    immediate 
change   be   made   in   the  governorshij)   of   the  territory. 
As  a  result  Axtell  was  replaced  bv  Lew  Wallace.'^ 
Wallace.''^ 

Presumably  as  a  reward  for  a  clifiicult  job  well  done, 
Angel  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Eastern  Di.strict  of  New  York 
( Brooklyn ) ,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  resignation 
early  in  1886.  After  several  changes  of  address  during 
the  next  few  years,  Angel  settled  down  at  320  Whitson 
St.,  Jersey  City.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  Re- 
jHiblican  p^olitics,  which  did  not  go  una])])reciated  by  the 
])arty  chieftains.  On  January  1.  1902.  Angel  was  ap- 
])ointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  I'^ire  Commissicniers 
of  Jersey  City.  Apparently  he  later  resigned  from  this 
Board  to  accept  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Ap])eals 
for  the  regulation  of  tax  assessments,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1905.  Angel  died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
on  March  15,  1906,  after  an  illness  lasting  nearly  two 
years.  He  was  siu"vived  by  his  wife,  Sadie  W.  Angel, 
and  a  married  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Van  Dien.  Interment 
was  in  the  (Greenwood  Cemetery. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  his  later  career  to 
suggest  what  background  he  jiossessed  for  the  New 
Mexican  assignment  or  why  he  was  selected  for  it. 
Perhajjs  some  day  one  of  the  active  members  of  the 
IVjtomac  Corral  will  blow  the  dust  off  the  i)ertinent 
documents  in  the  National  Archives  and  uncover  the 
data  necessary  to  clarif\'  this  minor  mystery. 
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miles  before  returning  to  his  base.  During  this  trip  he 
visited  a  number  of  Indian  villages  and  determined  the 
locations  of  the  future  missions  at  San  Ignacio,  Imuris 
and  Remedios  all  of  which  lie  generally  south  of  Nogales. 
Bolton  lists  fourteen  exj^editions  by  Father  Kino  into 
what  is  today  Arizona ;  still  other  unrecorded  journeys 
were  made  among  the  widely  sejjarated  missions.  Six 
of  these  trips  touched  the  Arizona  missions  of  Tumaca- 
cori,  (juevavi,  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  three  of  the  24 
missions  in  the  Kino  chain.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
these  tri])s  in  1694  Kino  discovered  the  Casa  Grande 
ruins,  remnants  of  an  ancient  Indian  village  which  had 
long  been  abandoned  even  at  that  time. 

Several  criteria  are  u.sed  by  students  of  Kino  to 
designate  the  dates  particular  missions  were  founded. 
Some  acce])t  the  dates  Kino  selected  the  sites  as  loca- 
tions for  missions  ;  others  identify  founding  dates  as  the 
times  continuing  ])rograms  of  religious  services  and 
(jfficiations  for  ba])tisms,  marriages,  and  burials  began ; 
and  then  there  are  those  who  accept  the  dates  new  church 
edifices  were  first  used  regularly,  whether  entirely  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  or  not.  While  these  are  matters 
of  detail  rather  than  prime  importance,  a  detailed  clari- 
fication of  these  jioints  is  highly  desirable.  This  iM'oject 
gives  promise  of  satisfying  rewards  to  the  student  who 
accepts  the  ta.sk. 

Based  on  one  of  the  several  criteria  of  determining 
founding  dates,  Dolores  and  San  Ignacio  were  founded 
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You'll  be  interested  in  a  future  issue, of  Corral  Dust, 
for  plans  include  the  additional  articles  by  Bob  Rose 
on  Padre  Kino  and  a  special  directory  edition  .  .  .  with 
a  run-down  of  the  Corral's  doings  since  its  beginning, 
an  index  of  articles  published,  a  listing  of  all  members 
including  corresponding  members,  and  a  brief  report  of 
papers  presented  at  meetings.  We  believe  it  will  be  an 
issue  everyone  will  want  to  keep. 

^         ^         ^,         ^         :![:         i^z         ^ 

And  speaking  of  issues,  Philip  Rasch,  says  this  about 
his  Lincoln  Coimty  vignette  on  page  13:  "It  seems 
almost  incredible  to  me  that  a  man  could  be  ])owerful 
enough  to  have  the  governor  of  a  territory  removed  on 
his  recommendation,  force  the  resignation  of  the  U.S. 
attorney,  and  in  general  shake  up  a  whole  area  and 
still  remain  almost  unknown." 

Rasch  also  calls  his  ai"ticle  ".  .  .  probably  the  last 
paper  I  shall  submit  for  some  time."  We  certainly 
hope  not,  for  Phil's  Lincoln  County  items  have  been 
most  interesting  and  informative. 

When  D.  Harper  Simms,  former  Registrar  of  Marks 
and  Brands  said  he  wanted  to  hang  up  his  guns  as 
editor  of  Corral  Dust,  we  told  him  he  could  hang  up  his 
guns  but  not  his  pen.  So.  Harper,  who  loves  New 
Mexico  with  a  passion,  has  brought  us  all  a  tale  of 
personal  experience — see  j^age  12 — one  he's  told  several 
of  us  that  he's  always  intended  to  write.  Frankly,  we 
have  a  hunch  we'll  be  reading  more  from  Har])er's  pen 
in  issues  to  come. 

Our  excerpts  from  the  talk  of  Jody  Priest  of  the 
Union  Pacific  brought  a  letter  from  Roy  E.  Dinine, 
Sheriff  of  the  Chicago  Corral.  Roy  says  any  of  us 
who  might  be  coming  their  way  are  most  welcome  at 
their  monthly  get-togethers  on  the  last  Monday  of  any 
month,  "and  we  REQUIRE  five-minutes  notice." 

The  same  goes  for  any  W'esterner  who  may  be  in 
Washington  on  meeting  nights — usually  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  a  month. 

--^♦■^♦^^♦.^.^♦^♦^.^ 
in   1687;   Magdalena,  Ocpiitoa  and  Tubutama  in   1690; 
Cocos])era  ancl  Tumacacori  in  1691  ;  San  Xavier  del  Bac 
in  1692;  Caborca  in  1693;   Pitiquito  in  1695;  and  Atil 
in  1698. 

To  be  contiimed  next  issue 
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The    Did   Boakaroos 


Range  Life 

The  life  of  the  co\vl)()y  lias  been  so  badly  distorted  by 
T\'  and  radio  that  we  welcome  the  honest  treatment 
given  the  subject  in  the  extraordinary  new  book.  Cow- 
boys AND  Cattle  Country  (American  Heritage  Junior 
Library,  $3.95),  written  by  Don  Ward  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Old  Bookaroo  JelT  C.  Dykes,  consultant. 
Although  produced  for  the  juvenile  trade,  this  clearly 
written  and  lavishly  illustrated  volume  will  appeal 
equally  to  grownups.  The  unique  cow  country  photo- 
graphs and  the  handsome  Russell,  Remington,  and 
Seltzer  illustrations  are  more  than  worth  the  cost. 

The  cowboy  of  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury became  the  American  folk-hero.  His  life  and  work 
has  been  thoroughly  mangled  by  fiction  writers  whose 
tawdry  tales  have  furnished  endless  galleys  of  coi)y  to 
radio  and  TV  exploiters.  These  mediums  too  often 
jMcture  the  cowboy  as  a  prankish  adolescent  horseman 
who  either  engaged  in  the  benevolent  murder  of  bad- 
men  or  practiced  robljery  to  help  widows  and  orphans. 

Don  Ward  portrays  the  true-to-life  cowpuncher  as  a 
hired  man  on  horseback  who  worked  cattle  early  and 
late  and  seldom  had  time  for  skylarking  in  town.  There 
was  little  glamour  in  his  everyday  job  of  trailing  cattle, 
breaking  broncs,  risking  his  neck  as  his  pony  dodged 
dog  h.oles  in  front  of  a  stampeding  herd,  freezing  in 
winter,  or  roasting  in  summer.  They  seldom  bathed, 
and  they  slejrt  in  smelly  suggans  that  often  were  soaked 
in  rain  or  snow.  Few  could  sing  and  they  wouldn't 
have  been  caught  dead  in  the  dudish  togs  worn  by  manv 
modern  theatrical  cowboys. 

Xot  many  cowboys  were  badmen  and  only  a  few 
carried  sixguns  for  the  purpose  of  killing  men.  How- 
ever, there  were  some  "rootin  tootin"  range  wars  where 
a  lot  of  men  and  horses  were  shot  during  bloody  battles. 
There  were  some  psychoi^athic  killers,  bounty  hunters 
and  gamblers  mistakenly  identified  as  cowboys,  as  Wild 
I'lill  llickok,  Doc  Holliday,  and  Kid  Curry. 

This  down-to-earth  book  should  be  in  i)o))ular  de- 
mand everywhere  because  of  its  admirable  treatment 
of  the  subject  under  the  wide-ranging  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  (ireat  Plains  and  the  West.  Historical  data 
and  dates  of  trail  movements  are  quite  accurate  except 
for  the  statement  that  Coronado  brought  the  first  cattle 
into  the  ])resent  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Actu- 
ally, this  honor  must  be  shared  with  Ponce  de  Leon  who 
unloaded  cattle  in  Florida  in  182L  the  same  year  that 
de  Villalobos  landed  the  first  bovines  on  the  Mexican 
mainland.  Also  the  word  Longhorn  should  be  spelled 
vvitli  a  ca])ital  "L,"  as  this  is  a  breed  as  distinctive  as 
'  Shorthorn  or  Hereford.     A  few  of  the  color  plates  are 


not  up  to  par.  These  are  all  minor  defects  in  a  worth- 
while book. 

Lewis  Atherton's  The  Cattle  Kings  (Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  $6.95 )  is  a  scholarly  dissertation  on  the 
development  of  cattle  ranching  as  a  business.  The  title 
seems  to  be  misleading — this  is  not  a  mug  book  or  a 
collection  of  biograj^hical  sketches  of  the  big  cowmen. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  term  "king"  has  been 
applied  in  the  past  by  certain  writers  to  such  big  cow- 
men as  Henry  Miller  of  California,  Sir  Sydney  Kidman 
of  Australia,  Ben  Snipes  of  Washington,  and  Pierre 
Wibaux  of  the  Dakotas,  it  has  no  standing  whatsoever 
among  range  folks.  The  contributions  of  the  kings — 
i.e.,  the  big  cowmen  such  as  Charles  ( loodnight,  John 
W.  Ilifif,  Richard  King,  and  Murdo  MacKenzie — to  the 
settling,  stabilizing  and  civilizing  of  the  West  is  the  main 
theme  of  this  book.  Financing  the  growing  industry, 
stock  companies,  and  partnershi])s  receive  considerable 
attention.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  isn't  much  new 
in  this  book,  the  author's  research  into  the  numerous 
written  records  and  his  ability  to  ai)praise  and  summar- 
ize interestingly  make  this  a  worthwhile  study.  ( iood 
bibliograjDhy  notes,  an  index,  and  some  line  jjliotographs 
add  to  its  value. 

Richmond  P.  Hobson,  jr.,  was  one  of  the  discoverers 
and  developers  of  the  last  grassland  frontier  on  this 
continent.  In  this,  his  third  book,  Tin-:  Ranciiek 
Takes  a  Wife  (Lip])incott,  $4.95),  he  continues  the 
story  started  in  Grass  Beyond  the  Mountains  (1953) 
and  NotJiing  Too  Good  jor  a  Gozcboy  (1955)  of  modern 
day  ranch  pioneering  beyond  the  mountains  in  British 
Columbia.  Rich  lets  his  bride,  a  city  girl  and  former 
interior  decorator,  tell  part  of  the  story.  Snow,  ice. 
bears,  timber  wolves,  moo.se,  a  flood,  accidents,  and 
sickness  far  from  medical  help  i)lus  the  problems  of 
starting  a  new  ranch  i)rovide  Rich  plenty  of  material- — 
he  takes  full  advantage  of  it  all.     High  adventure. 

William  Timmons  scores  dead  center  hits  with  his 
recollections  of  cowpunching  days — Twilight  on  the 
Range  (University  of  Texas  Press,  $4.95).  Willie 
broke  in  as  a  cowboy  at  age  14  on  Charlie  Goodnight's 
Panhandle  Ranch  where  he  scaked  up  sound  experience 
that  came  in  handy  years  later  as  a  cattle  foreman  in 
North  Dakota,  (ioodiiight  was  a  kind  stepfather  to 
Willie  who  venerated  the  older  cowman,  kept  in  touch 
with  him  and  returned  to  help  lay  the  old  ranchman  in 
his  grave. 

(ioodnight  sen;  Willie  as  caretaker  of  four  buffalo 
that  he  shij^j^ed  by  rail  via  St.  Paul  to  help  stock  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  After  delivering  the  humpbacked 
critters  he  strayed  into  Dickinson,  X.  D.  and  rooted 
down  for  many  years.  He  cowl)oyed  for  awhile,  tried 
running  a  country  beanery.  and  ended  up  ramrodding 


a  ranch,  the  job  he  was  cut  out  for  and  liked.  He 
nearly  died  in  a  northern  blizzard  and  saw  fortunes 
willed  out  as  cattle  by  the  thousands  starved  in  the 
chilly  snow  banks.  Cowboys  had  their  fun  at  country 
hoedowns,  ranch  rodeos,  and  took  only  rare  weekends 
in  town.  There  was  little  shoormg,  robbing,  or  killing 
where  Willie  rode  the  range.  He  did  meet  a  younger 
member  of  the  Dalton  gang  and  once  some  hoodlums 
dumped  out  a  load  of  booze  when  North  Dakota  went 
dry.  Generally  he  worked  hard  and  had  little  time  for 
])lay. 

Timmons  rode  hundreds  of  horses.  Some  were  mean 
as  Satan  but  many  were  toj)  mounts,  and  he  describes 
them  like  a  knowing  man  with  a  sharp  eye  for  good 
horse  flesh.  At  first  lie  rode  the  range  when  it  was  free 
open  country  but  later  saw  the  big  ranches  break  up 
when  the  nesters  and  barbed  wire  put  an  end  to  free 
grass.     Willie  and  his  wife  now  live  in  Waco,  Texas. 

We  ])redict  that  this  one  will  be  of  the  best  ten 
Westerns  in  1962. 

The  Texas  Kid 

University  of  ( Jklahoma  Press  has  ])ul)lished  for  the 
first  time  The  West  of  the  Texas  Kie^1881-1910 
($2),  the  recollections  of  Thomas  Edgar  Crawford, 
dictated  when  he  was  over  70  years  old,  shortly  before 
he  died  in  1941.  Stimulated  by  lurid  tales  about 
Hickok,  Carson,  and  others  from  Beadle's  Dime  Novels, 
youthful  Crawford  headed  for  Kansas  and  became  a 
cowboy.  He  took  naturally  to  horses  and  guns,  and 
worked  trail  herds  in  Texas  where  he  ])icked  up  one 
of  several  monikers,  The  Texas  Kid.  In  the  course  of 
25  years,  he  rambled  over  cattle  and  owl  hoot  trails 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  including  one  ride  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Virginia.  He  ranched  in  Montana  and  tried 
mining  in  California. 

The  Kid  says  he  omitted  some  of  his  most  colorful 
exi^eriences  in  order  to  protect  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  time-dimmed  memory  carried  him  of?  his 
ma])  in  several  instances  but  these  meanderings  are 
])nintcd  in  the  informative  introduction  by  western  his- 
tory authority  and  Old  Bookaroo  Jefif  Dykes  who  edited 
this  manuscrii)t. 

The  author  claims  to  have  been  associated  in  his 
early  years  with  western  outlaws  such  as  Henry  and 
Belle  Starr,  Black  Jack  Ketchum,  Butch  Cassidy,  Kid 
Curry,  and  Flat  Nose  George.  He  practically  admits 
he  was  a  member  of  a  trij)  that  successfully  held  up  a 
])ank  at  Payson,  Utah. 

Crawford  has  turned  out  a  worthwhile  book  of  per- 
sonal recollections  of  hunting  and  ranching  that  con- 
tribute handsomely  to  western  history.  Also,  there  are 
a  number  of  line  drawings  by  amigo,  Nick  Eggenhofer. 

The  White  Blackfoot 

Bi.ackfeet  and  BuFi-ALo  (University  of  Oklahoma 
I'ress,  $5.95)  gathers  many  articles  and  stories  by 
James  Willard  Schultz  into  book  form  for  tiie  first 
time.  Many  of  them  were  hidden  away  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  files  of  long  ago  and  some  are  from 
Sciiultz's  treasured  notebooks.  He  planned  this  book 
but  di''d  in  1947  before  he  got  around  to  com])iling  it— 
this  1;i  ':  fell  on  his  second  wife,  Jessie  Donaldson 
Schultz.  ihe  had  the  editorial  assistance  of  Keith  C. 
Seele.  like  Schultz,  an  ado])ted  member  fif  the  tribe. 
The  illustrai.cns,  the  glossary  of  ge()gra])hical  names 
( luiglish  and  Blackfoot),  Seele's  introduction,  and  the 
index  all  add  to  the  value  of  this  fine  book. 


Texas  Indian  Wars 

We  should  be  grateful  to  Sol  Lewis  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Press  for  reproducing  the  extremely  scarce 
book,  On  the  Border  with  Mackenzie  ($17.50)  by 
Capt.  R.  G.  Carter.  Old  Bookaroo,  Jefif  Dykes,  owner 
of  many  of  Carter's  letters  and  papers,  has  written  an 
instructive  introduction  about  the  Captain  and  his  writ- 
ings. Issued  in  a  small  edition  in  1935,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  sought  for  modern  books  on  the  West. 

Dykes  says  that  the  Ca]5tain's  book  contains  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  the  Texas 
frontier  in  the  Seventies  available  to  date.  Carter  was 
brevetted  Captain  for  "gallant  services  in  action"  when 
Mackenzie  raided  deeply  into  Mexico  to  smash  a 
renegade  band  of  Kickapoo  Indians  who  jjreyed  on 
Texans,  plundering  their  property,  killing  adults,  and 
enslaving  children. 

Carter  presents  interesting  galleys  of  detail  about 
Ranald  Mackenzie's  campaign  against  Texas  savages 
who  had  successively  hexed  early  settlers.  The  story 
of  Mackenzie's  knockout  punches  are  vividly  narrated 
in  a  style  that  makes  history  a  ])leasure  to  read.  There's 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  land,  vegetation,  people, 
towns,  and  animals.  Newly  married.  Carter  tells  of 
his  jolly  honeymoon  trip  from  West  Point  to  San 
Angelo  via  tram,  boat,  stagecoach,  and  horseback.  In 
their  youthful  zest  for  living,  the  newlyweds  frisked 
through  frontier  hardships  with  refreshing  optimism. 

This  is  a  handsome  edition  limited  to  750  copies 
which  soon  will  disa]3])ear.  Karl  Brown  prepared  the 
excellent  index  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
reprint.  We  recommend  this  highly  to  those  interested 
in  the  West,  Texas,  Indians,  and  early  army  life. 

Treasure 

Treasure  Hunters  (Fawcett.  7S<t.)  by  Robert  I. 
Nesmith  and  John  S.  Potter,  Jr.  is  about  the  location 
of  and  the  techniques  of  finding  treasure  on  land  and 
sea.  It  contains  chapters  on  tihost  Towns  and  Lost 
Mines,  Gold  Panning,  and  Underwater  Placer  Gold 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  treasure  seekers 
of  the  West.  There  is  also  a  map  of  the  West  Coast 
showing  the  legendary  locations  of  prize  ship  wrecks. 
The   booklet   is   nicely   illustrated. 

Nevada  Treasure  Hunters  Ghost  Town  Guide 
(Theron  Fox,  1296  Yosemite  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California, 
$1.50)  is  a  very  unusual  booklet.  It  has  a  double-page 
1867  county  map  of  Nevada  and  in  a  ]30cket  inside  the 
back  cover  there  is  a  larger  1881  folding  map  of  Nevada. 
The  most  important  thing  in  the  booklet  is  the  glossary 
of  800  place  names  from  the  maps  that  provides  a  handy 
reference  to  old  mining  camps,  ghost  town  sites,  trails, 
spring  and  water  holes.  This  basic  information  is  a 
must  to  the  treasure  seeker  or  the  ghost  town  Inifif. 

Fighting  Man 

Baca's  Battle  (Stage  Coach  Press.  $2.75)  by  V. 
B.  Beckett  is  the  re])rint  of  a  news  story  that  aj^iieared 
in  "The  Black  Ranoe,"  pul^lished  at  Chloride,  New 
Mexico,  in  1884.  It  also  contains  Elfego  Baca's  own 
account  of  tlie  liattle  written  60  years  later.  Publisher 
Jack  Rittcnhousc  has  provided  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion. The  title  i)age  illustration  (also  used  on  the 
cover)  is  by  Jose  Cisneros.  This  is  a  very  attractive 
little  booklet  in  an  edition  of  800  cojiies. 


Father  Eusebio  Francisco 
fio  arose  from  his  bed  of  calf- 
ns  and  crudely  woven  blankets 
it  springtime  sunrise  at  Tuma- 
;ori.  As  he  was  about  to  enter 
I  little  church  to  say  Mass,  a 
:ht-riding  messenger  brought 
?ent  news.  Soldiers  had  arrested 
Indian  in  San  Ignacio  and  would 
!cute  him  next  day. 
rumacacori  and  San  Ignacio 
re  mission  stations  in  Sonora, 
enty  miles  apart.  The  year  was 
)0,  and  the  good  padre  could 
lily  surmise  what  had  happened, 
ttle  barons  and  mine  owners, 
:h  the  support  of  the  military, 
i  exploited  Indian  labor  for 
;ades  in  this  northern  outpost  of 
w  Spain.  Workers  who  rebelled 
re  publicly  whipped ;  too  often,  a 
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»;  ion  church  of  San  Jose  de  Tumacacori 
t  >iles  south  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  built  by  Franciscans 
t  Id  1800  on  a  site  iirst  visited  by  Kino  in  1691. 
)!  ve  elements  and  vandals  have  left  onlv  hints 


few    were    hanged.    Sometimes 
priest  could  effect  a  pardon — or 
he  failed,  at  least  he'd  be  there  f 
last  rites. 

Father  Kino  took  time  only  f 
Mass  and  hurried  preparations.  1 
covered  the  sixty-two  miles  1 
horse  to  Imuris  by  midnight.  Ne 
morning,  he  rode  the  remainii 
eight  miles  to  San  Ignacio,  said  ; 
early  Mass  there,  and  saved  t 
Indian  from  death. 

This  anecdote  attests  not  only 
the  padre's  zeal  as  a  missionai 
but  to  his  riding  ability  as  we 
Father  Kino  spent  a  good  deal 
time  on  horseback,  with  seeming 
tireless   durability.   In   a   span 
only  three  days  in  1699,  for  i 
stance,  he  traveled  from  250  to  3' 
miles,  from  Batqui  to  Sonoita 
Busanic,   stopping  to   preach   a] 
baptize  in   five  villages  along  t 
way. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  m 
sionaries  ever  to  work  among  t 
Indians  of  the  Americas.   He  a 
rived    in    the    Pimeria    Alta — t 
upper  lands  of  the  Pima — in  168 
and  for   twenty-four   years,    un 
his  death  in  1711,  he  ministered 
the  spiritual  and  material  needs 
those  Indians  and  others  from  su 
rounding  regions.  New  interest 
Kino's    life    and    accomplishmen 
was  aroused  with  the  finding  of  Y 
long-lost  grave  in  the  plaza  of  Ma 
dalena,  Sonora,  in  1966. 

The  interest  is  manifested  mair 
in  the  increased  number  of  touris 
and  historians  who  have  ma 
trips  through  Arizona  and  Sono 
over  the  past  few  years  to  vi( 
remains  and  reminders  of  the  i 
markable  priest.  He  was  agrici 
turist  and  cartographer  as  well 
spiritual  leader;  he  founded  ma 
ranch  settlements  for  his  Indi 
converts,  and  was  the  first  to  she 
that  Baja  California  is  a  peninsi 
rather  than  an  island. 

The  Gadsden  Purcha.se  of  18 
placed  the  international  bounda 
in  the  heart  of  "Kino  country." 
tour  of  all  the  sites,  or  even  t 
most  significant  ones,  is  a  bir 
tional  adventure. 

It   is  multinational,  too,   if  o 


Brass  trays  and  pitchers  demonstrate 
the  Ecuadorian  artisans'  mastery 
of  repoussage 


Handmade  articles  from  all 
over  Latin  America  are 
available  at  the  gift  shop 
beside  the  tropical  patio 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building 


OAS  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  similar  exhibits  by 
Chile,  Peru,  and  other  countries  have 
also  been  held  [See  Americas,  July 
1967,  AprU  1970.] 

In  order  to  make  their  works 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  group  of  1 1 0  Ecuadorian 
artisans  brought  an  enormous  assort- 
ment of  products  typical  of  their  na- 
tive country  to  be  shown  first  in  the 
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handsome  Hall  of  the  Americas  and 
later  in  New  York.  Visitors  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  appreciate 
admirable  works  in  bronze,  wood 
carvings,  paintings,  furniture,  re- 
pousee  leatherwork,  and  exquisite 
jewelry,  as  well  as  pieces  of  fine 
handiwork  (lace,  embroidery,  and  so 
on),  shoes,  carpets,  leather  jackets, 
straw  hats,  hand-embroidered  shawls 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  The 
freshness  and  color  of  the  bread 
dolls,  the  ponchos  and  shawls  of  the 
Otavalo  Indians,  some  of  the  bronze 
pieces,  straw  figures,  and  pre-Colum- 
bian reproductions  and  vessels  were 
the  delight  of  the  visiting  and  buying 
public,  who  eagerly  welcomed  the 
authentic  examples  of  folk  crafts. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  classify  all  the  articles  ex- 
hibited as  folk  crafts,  as  many  of 
them  fall  into  the  category  of  small 
household  businesses  and  middle- 
size  industry  of  handicraft  origin.  But 
the  show,  which  was  reminiscent  of  a 
true  Andean  market,  in  general 
served  its  intended  promotional  pur- 
pose and  at  the  same  time  served  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  integration 
and  understanding  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Hemisphere.  As  Ambassador 
Jorge  Fernandez,  Representative  of 
Ecuador  on  the  oas  Permanent 
Council,  was  later  to  remark:  "The 
exhibit  brought  to  Washington  by  the 
1 10  artisans  is  a  bridge  between  peo- 
ples which  has  been  built  by  Ecua- 
dorian craftsmen — that  is,  by  the 
people  of  Ecuador  themselves."  Be- 
cause, as  we  must  not  fail  to  men- 
tion, the  valiant  venture  was  planned, 
organized  and  financed  by  the  exhi- 
bitors themselves,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  the  creators  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  art  works  and  objects 
presented.  D 

Elsa  Huras  de  Hollstein,  formerly 
the  Ecuadorian  consul  in  Washing- 
ton and  now  an  employee  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
is  a  fancier  and  promoter  of  folk  arts 
and  crafts.  She  has  organized  ex- 
hibits in  Washington  of  works  from 
Ecuador  and  Chile,  and  is  preparing 
exhibits  from  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Peru,    and    Venezuela.    The   article 


%  educated  in  Germany,  took  a 
lue  saint  as  his  patron,  was 
:ed  by  a  Portuguese  noble- 
lan,  and  sailed  to  the  New 
Id  from  Spain. 

le  birthplace  of  Eusebio  Chino 
original  spelling)  was  Segno, 
le  Italian  Tyrol;  he  was  bap- 
1  there  August  10,  1645.  At  the 
of  eighteen,  he  nearly  died  of 
Iness.  Attributing  his  recovery 
le  intervention  of  St.  Francis 
ier,  he  added  the  name  of  that 
[ue  from  the  Pyrenees  to  his 
,  and  decided  on  holy  orders, 
ittended  a  Jesuit  college  in  the 
nan  province  of  Bavaria,  and 
me  a  learned  mathematician, 
le  universities  of  Europe  vied 
his  services;  several  offered 
professorships.  But,  ever  eager 
How  the  footsteps  of  St.  Fran- 
Cavier,  he  declined  and  asked 
.uperiors  to  assign  him  to  the 
ion  field. 

the     seventeenth     century 

tits  entering  Spanish  or  Portu- 

e  colonies  as  missionaries  had 

)  so  at  no  expense  to  king  or 

try.  They  were  required  to  ob- 

financial  backing.  Kino  got  his 

Maria  de  Guadalupe  de  Len- 

e,  sixth  duchess  of  Aveiro  and 

ess  of  Arcos  y  Maqueda.  This 

aguese  lady  of  the  highest  no- 

'  was  the  oldest  daughter  of 

3  de  Lencastre  and  a  descend- 

)f  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt, 

(!  of  Lancaster  and  son  of  Ed- 

I    III  of  England. 

I  e    recently    published    letters 

I    wrote  to  that  gentlewoman 

i  il  a  good  deal  of  life  in  north- 


Above: 

Mortuary  chapel,  behind  the 

Tumacacori  Church,  was 

never  comp/eted 

Right: 

Side  view  of  Tumacacori 

Church,  whose  long  axis  runs 

north  and  south.  To  the  east 

was  a  closed  courtyard, 

surrounded  by  arcades  and 

rooms  now  fallen  into  ruin. 

Tumacacori  was  made  a 

National  Monument  in  1908, 


ern  Mexico  at  the  time,  and  the 
courage  and  ingenuity  needed  to 
take  Christianity  and  European 
civilization  to  the  Indians  of  that 
far  frontier. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  visited  Kino's 
grave  in  Magdalena  since  its  dis- 
covery. With  Alfredo  Santiago 
along  to  take  pictures,  I  made  a 
round  trip  from  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  in  a  four-wheel-drive  ve- 
hicle, seeking  out  many  of  the 
twenty-three  spots  where  the  padre 
is  known  to  have  labored.  The 
churches  and  other  structures  he 
built  are  in  rubble  today,  but  on 


some  of  the  sites  later  priests  buil 
churches,  and  a  few  utilized  the  ol( 
foundations. 

Several  Kino  site  structures  ar 
still  in  use,  on  both  sides  of  th' 
Arizona-Sonora  border.  They  ar 
majestic  monuments  to  a  life  o 
service  in  a  harsh  land  and  an  evei 
harsher  age.  | 

Magdalena  was  our  goal,  bu' 
since  the  route  from  Santa  F' 
passed  through  Arizona  we  stoppei 
to  see  the  relics  there  first.  Arriv 
ing  in  Tucson  late  on  an  autumi 
afternoon,  we  stayed  overnigh 
with  friends  and  journeyed  th( 
five  miles  to  San  Xavier  del  Bai 


Kino  was  there  as  early  as  1692 ; 
I  small  church  had  been  built  five 
^ears  later.  San  Xavier  was  a  way- 
tation  for  trips  farther  north,  and 
n  1700  he  began  a  large  church 
here.  Additional  work  on  the 
itructure  was  recorded  in  1702,  but 
vas  not  mentioned  again  in  his 
ifetime. 

Events  at  San  Xavier  in  the 
;ighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
enturies  are  typical  of  what  oc- 
urred  at  several  of  the  missions 
ounded  by  Kino.  Jesuits  had 
;harge  until  1767,  when  Charles 
;il,  King  of  Spain,  abruptly  ended 
;heir  work  in  America.  Vengeful 
ind  unexpected  in  the  politics  of 
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ished  the  Society  of  Jesus  from 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  Decades  of 
Jesuit  labor  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  empire  were  lost. 

Other  orders  furnished  replace- 
ments, and  Franciscans  soon  pene- 
trated to  the  Pimeria  Alta.  They 
took  over  some  of  the  old  sites  and 
abandoned  others.  At  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  in  the  years  1783-1797, 
they  built,  on  what  archaeologists 
say  were  almost  certainly  Kino 
foundations,  the  "White  Dove  of 
the  Desert" — the  magnificent 
structure  seen  there  today. 

The  church  is  still  used  by  Pa- 
pago  Indians,  a  tribe  converted  by 
Kino.  The  exterior  has  been  re- 
stored in  recent  years  and  so  have 
the  outbuildings,  but  the  inside  of 
the  structure  is  authentically  old — 
with  original  santos  and  tapestries. 
A  few  paces  from  the  church  is  the 
mortuary  chapel,  a  place  where,  in 
early  times,  bodies  were  kept  await- 
ing burial. 

Passing  Tubac  in  the  early  after- 
noon, we  recalled  that  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity  was  Guevavi — an- 
other place  where  Kino  worked.  No 
ruins  stand,  and  historians  are  not 
sure  of  the  exact  location.  We 
didn't  stop. 

Soon  we  reached  Tumacacori, 
which  the  Gadsden  Purchase  took 
from  Sonora  and  gave  Arizona. 
The  site  is  now  a  U.S.  national 
monument,  and  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel showed  us  around.  Built  in 
1822  but  abandoned  soon  after,  the 
roof  has  caved  in  but  the  remain- 
ing walls  have  been  stabilized.  The 
grounds  include  a  mortuary  chapel 
and  smaller  outbuildings.  A  muse- 
um, constructed  in  traditional  mis- 
sion architecture  near  the  monu- 


Above  left:  Baroque 
embellishment  above  altar, 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  Mission, 

near  Tucson,  Arizona 

Left: 

Statuary  in  San  Xavier  del  Bac 


carefully  planned  exhibits  the 
and  times  of  Father  Kino.  One 
rama,  which  lights  up  at  the  i 
of  a  button,  portrays  Indian: 
tending  high  Mass  at  Tumac; 
in  its  heyday.  A  recording 
chant  likely  to  have  accomps 
the  liturgy  plays  as  a  musical  I 
drop. 

We  were  eighteen  miles  fron 
Mexican  border,  so  we  drov 
Nogales,  Sonora,  for  the  n 
Music  was  there  too,  but  a  diffe 
kind — mariachis  played  at  our 
ner  of  chicken  tacos.  Re-ente 
the  United  States  in  the  mori 
we  journeyed  east  about  tw€ 
five  miles  to  Lochiel,  Arizona, 
crossed  the  border  at  this  p 
obtained  permits  for  ourselves 
the  car,  and  were  in  Santa  C 
Sonora,  seven  miles  into  the 
terior,  by  10  a.m.  It's  a  rough 
from  there  to  Mexico's  Route  2 
we  chose  to  go  that  way  bee 
of  San  Lazaro. 

The  date  Kino  built  the 
church  there,  or  its  exact  wl 
abouts,  is  not  known  precii 
ranchers  today  use  a  hacii 
chapel  for  worship.  But  the  p 
was  there  many  times,  and  he  i 
tioned  San  Lazaro  in  his  writ 
often. 


Modern  painting  of  Father 
Kino.  No  contemporary 
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Left:  Street  in  modern 
Caborca,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Father  Kino  established  a 
mission  nearby  in  1694 

Below:  Church  in  Caborca  built 
in  the  1780's  on  the 
site  of  a  Kino  mission 


e   junction   with   Route   2   is 

Cocospera,      where      Kino 

ed  diligently  during  his  years 

mora.  Driving  west,  we  came 

an  impressive  ruin  atop  a 
bluff  on  the  right  side  of  the 
*vay — all  that  remains  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Franciscan 
ion  there.  That  church,  also,  is 
ved  to  have  been  constructed 
ino  foundations. 
I  arrived  about  mid-afternoon, 
I  storm  was  coming  up.  While 
:  was  still  sun  enough,  Alfredo 
id  away  with  his  camera.  He 
ome  excellent  pictures  of  Co- 
!ra,  inside  as  well  as  outside; 
of  the  tiny  church  recently 
for  services,  a  few  feet  away, 
roof  Qf  the  ruin  is  caved  in — 
5s  weren't  necessary  to  photo- 
1  the  interior.  The  brown 
s  turned  gray,  then  almost 
,  as  dark  clouds  swiftly  de- 
led over  the  hill.  As  Alfredo 
more  pictures  in  various  de- 

of  natural  lighting,  emotion 

;  over  me ;  as  thunder  occurred 

lighting    appeared    in    giant 

<s  across  the  sky  I  thought  of 

ending  of  the  temple  on  the 

Good   Friday   on    Calvary.   I 

I    it  difficult  to  return  to  the 

■  y  of  twentieth  century  Sonora 

fi  descended  the  slope  to  the 

'  /ay  in  a  drenching  rain. 


imuris,  another  Kino  site.  At  this 
point  Route  2  joins  Route  15,  the 
main  north-south  thoroughfare 
from  Nogales  to  Guadalajara. 
Again,  there  are  no  buildings  from 
Kino's  time  still  standing,  but  we 
know  from  the  padre's  records  that 
Imuris  was  an  important  mission. 

Only  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Imuris  on  Routes  2  and  15,  then  two 
miles  west  on  a  dirt  road,  is  San 
Ignacio,  where  Kino  saved  the  In- 
dian from  execution.  The  turn-off 
is  well  marked — by  a  huge  sign 
pointing  to  a  small  Protestant 
church.  The  Franciscan  mission  on 
the  plaza  serves  most  of  the  people 
today;  the  date  it  was  built  is  not 
precisely  known,  and  neither  can  it 
be  ascertained  whether  it  is  on  or 
near  Kino's  original  structure.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  larger  Kino 
site  churches.  The  lady  in  charge 
opened  the  door  for  us,  and  Alfredo 
took  pictures  of  the  interior,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  altar  from  the  high 
pulpit. 

Back  on  the  highway,  in  another 
ten  minutes  we  had  covered  the 
three  more  miles  to  Magdalena.  It 
was  about  dark,  so  we  found,  about 
a  half  block  from  the  old  plaza,  a 
lovely  hotel,  vintage  around  1900, 
with  a  patio  large  enough  for  park- 
ing cars. 

We  were   now  in   the  heart  of 


father  rode  his  horses,  preached  1 
his  neophytes,  recorded  his  accon 
plishments,  and  finally  died.  Alsi 
we  were  far  enough  into  Mexico  1 
enjoy  its  full  flavor.  We  could  hej 
a  small  orchestra  playing  fol 
music  in  the  zocalo  as  we  drar 
margaritas  and  ate  enchiladas  f( 
the  evening  meal. 

Magdalena,  a  city  of  aboi 
10,000,  is  thoroughly  modern- 
with  a  touch  of  the  old.  Overhanj 
ing  balconies  line  its  narro' 
streets,  and  the  Moorish  pervadt 
the  architecture  of  its  public  builc 
ings.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  o 
sale  everywhere.  The  night  wa 
warm,  and  scores  of  young  couple 
and  others  were  strolling  in  tb 
plaza.  It  was  a  typical  Mexica 
pastime  in  a  typical  Mexican  se 
ting — with  one  exception.  In  a 
open  grave  on  the  plaza's  west  sid 
were  the  mortal  remains  of  th 
great  turn-of-the-eighteenth-cer 
tury  apostle  to  the  Pimas,  Eusebi 


In   1966  archaelogists,  working 
^  rom  musty  historical   documents 

nd  with  tools  of  their  own  profes- 
•■  ''ion,  found  Kino's  body  a  foot  from 
^^he  adobe  wall  of  a  towering  mu- 
'^Mcipal  building.  The  edifice  has 
"ince  been  demolished  and  a  small 
"•hapel  constructed  in  its  place — a 
'^'eplica  of  the  one  believed  to  have 
^'xisted  when  he  died  there  in  1711. 
^^  The  grave  is  a  national  shrine, 

uarded  by  Mexican  soldiers  day 
^^nd  night.  Townsfolk  speak  with 
6iride  and  affection  of  los  restos  del 
^adrecito  (the  remains  of  the  dear 
Gather). 

'^  We  waited  till  morning  to  visit 
^he  grave.  The  custodian  was  most 
"ordial  and  gave  us  every  coopera- 
'•'^on.  He  let  Alfredo  descend  to  the 

!wel  of  the  body  for  some  close- 
ps. 
The  remains  lie  exposed,  under 
lass,  exactly  as  they  were  dis- 
lovered  four  years  ago.  No  contem- 
orary  portrait  of  Kino  is  known 
exist,  but  biographers  say  he 
as  short  of  stature.  With  this  in 
^ind  an  unknown  artist  in  San 
f'rancisco  did  a  portrait,  probably 
Jkirom  composite  descriptions,  in 
jJ937.  Skull  and  torso  measure- 
wients  reveal  it  as  perhaps  a  good 
ikeness,  and  it  is  among  the  arti- 
acts  exhibited  in  a  little  museum 
'^".t  the  grave. 

■'^  Alfredo  took  other  pictures  in 
^vlagdalena.    On    the    plaza    with 

(lino's  remains  is  a  lavishly  orna- 
lented  Franciscan  church,  built  in 
829-32.  In  daily  use,  it  is  much 
•r.estored  and  has  a  modernized  in- 
ferior.   Its   tower   and    variegated 
[{tome  dominate  the  entire  city  and 
fViay  be  seen  from  the  countryside 
l^or  miles  around. 
I;   Out  front  is  a  simple  monument 
^  the  illustrious  padre,  erected  in 
945,  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
ary  of  his  birth.  No  one  knew  at 
hat  time  that  he  lay  buried  so  near. 
The  Kino  trail  took  us  next  to 
'ucurpe,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
lagdalena  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
ection.  The  road  is  unpaved  but 
.raded  much  of  the  way.  This  was 
Cino's  headquarters  all  the  years 
jie  was  in  Sonora,  but  his  church 


Cocospera  mission  ruin,  near  Imuris,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Church  was  built  by  Franciscans  ir 
the  late  eigttteenth  century  on  foundations  believed  to  mark  one  of  Father  Kino's  sites 


Cocospera.  Interior  of  mission  ruin 
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disappeared.  Ranching  is  still  done 
on  the  banks  of  the  San  Miguel 
River  in  this  beautiful  valley; 
farmers  and  townsmen  will  point 
out  the  rubble.  This  most  important 
Kino  site  was  his  base  of  opera- 
tions for  twenty-four  years. 

The  round  trip  to  Cucurpe  took 
most  of  the  day,  so  we  returned  to 
our  hotel  for  a  second  night  in 
Magdalena.  Getting  an  early  start 
on  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  we 
continued  south  on  Routes  2  and  15. 


Santa   Ana,   where  the   high\> 
again  divide.  We  took  Route 
the  west. 

This  artery  is  paved  all  the 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  arrive 
Altar,  fifty-two  miles  from  S 
Ana,   by  mid-morning.   There 
turned  off  on  a  dirt  road  that 
north   to   Sasabe,   a   tiny  por 
entry  on  the  boundary  west  of ': 
gales.  We  visited  three  Kino  ! 
churches  within  twenty-one  n  i| 
and  returned  to  Altar  by  the  i 
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he  churches  are  at  Oquitoa,  Atil, 

Tubutama.    Just   beyond   the 

skirts  of  Altar  the  road  joins 

west  embankment  of  an  irriga- 

ditch  man-made  to  bring  wa- 

from    an    artificial    reservoir. 

road  is  narrow,  and  the  wheels 

)ur  car  were  within  a  foot  or 

of    the    channel    at    several 

its.  The  road  and  ditch  climb 

;ther,  and  as  we  reached  higher 

ations  we  noticed  locks  at  in- 

als — control    valves    to    bring 

er   into   Altar   with   minimum 

te. 

ino  rode  horseback  over  this 
;e  many  times;  he  founded 
ng  Christian  communities  in  the 
I.  Franciscans  took  over  the  set- 
lents  in  1768,  a  year  after  the 
lit  expulsion,  and  soon  built 
e  churches  at  Oquitoa  and  Atil. 


:h  In  the  old  plaza  of  Magdalena, 
"a,  Mexico,  near  which  the  remains 
ther  Kino  were  discovered  in  1966 


I  ienth  century  Franciscan  church  in 
/to,  Sonora,  Mexico,  stands  on  the 
: '  another  Kino  mission 
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Those  religious  edifices,  though  in 
advanced  stages  of  deterioration, 
are  still  used  daily.  By  the  year 
1778,  Franciscans  built  a  church 
at  Tubutama,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  of  all  the  Kino  site 
structures  today. 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Tubu- 
tama gleams  in  the  midday  sun, 
and  Alfredo  got  some  excellent  pic- 
tures of  the  exterior.  The  white 
walls,  tower,  and  dome  are  visible 
from  the  south  across  the  reservoir 
and  from  the  road  toward  Sasabe 
on  the  north.  Tubutama's  inhabit- 
ants constantly  repair  and  refur- 
bish the  stately  church  and  are 
justly  proud  of  its  connection  with 
Kino  and  his  times. 

Back  in  Altar,  we  headed  west 
again  and  were  soon  in  Pitiquito, 
twelve  miles  distant.  This  is  an- 
other Kino  site,  and  in  the  1770's 
Franciscans  built  the  large  church 
seen  there  today.  Constructed  on  a 
slight  rise  on  the  fringe  of  town, 
it  is  one  of  the  more  picturesque  of 
the  churches  we  visited.  Alfredo 
got  his  usual  set  of  good  pictures 
and  we  drove  the  eight  miles  to 
Caborca  before  dark. 

We  found  a  thoroughly  modern 
motel  there  with  a  restaurant  on 
the  premises.  Caborca  has  a  violent 
history.  On  Easter  Eve  1695  the 
priest  whom  Kino  had  left  in 
charge  there  was  killed  in  an  In- 
dian uprising.  The  present  church 
dates  from  the  1780's — again,  an 
architectural  gem  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, accomplished  after  the 
Jesuits  had  been  banished. 

This  building,  crumbling  into 
ruins  a  decade  ago,  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  figured  in  a  little-known  event  in 
U.S. -Mexico  relations  soon  after 
the  Gadsden  Purchase.  In  April 
1857,  Henry  A.  Crabb  led  a  group 
of  eighty-seven  filibusters  from  San 
Francisco  in  support  of  a  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Sonora.  The  rebel 
faction  gained  power  before  he  ar- 
rived and  immediately  repudiated 
him.  Crabb  and  his  followers  were 
stopped  near  Caborca  and  asked  to 
leave  the  country.  They  refused, 
fouirht  their  wav  into  town  amid 


mandeered  a  row  of  one-stoi 
adobe  rooms  on  the  plaza  opposii 
the  church.  After  extensively  dan 
aging  the  building  in  exchanges  ( 
gunfire  with  Mexican  soldiers,  the 
surrendered.  All  but  one  who  su: 
vived  the  fighting  were  shot  witl 
out  trial.  Diplomatic  wrangling  ei 
sued  in  Washington  and  Mexic 
City,  but  Civil  War  in  the  Unite 
States  and  French  intervention  i 
Mexico  put  an  end  to  it.  The  churcl 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Concepcioi 
bears  a  plaque  on  its  battle-scarre 
f  ac^ade  commemorating  the  heroisi 
of  the  town's  defenders,  and  o 
April  6  each  year  Caborca  ceh 
brates  the  bloodbath  with  a  fiesti 

Alfredo  photographed  the  churc 
from  several  angles,  and  took  som 
pictures  inside  as  well.  We  lei 
town  around  noon,  and  continue 
on  Route  2  to  Sonoita,  on  the  U.k 
boundary  106  miles  away.  This  wa 
the  westernmost  outpost  of  Kino' 
work  in  Sonora;  his  Church  of  Sa 
Marcelo  was  not  rebuilt,  and  eve 
the  ruins  of  its  foundations  ar 
barely  discernible.  We  crossed  th 
border,  passed  through  customs  ir 
spection,  and  were  at  our  friend' 
home  in  Tucson  by  midnight.  Ou 
seven-day  trip  ended  in  Santa  F 
next  day. 

We  had  seen  all  the  Kino  site 
where  Franciscans  had  built  late} 
more  durable  churches  in  Arizon 
and  Sonora.  The  most  importan 
ruin  we  did  not  visit  was  Nuestr 
Sefiora  de  los  Remedios,  near  Ct 
curpe;  others  we  missed  were  a 
Siboda,  Santa  Teresa,  Saric,  Aqu 
muri,  Busanic,  Ootcam,  and  Bisan 
In  the  space  of  a  week,  we  ha 
covered  hundreds  of  miles  of  Kin 
trails,  in  a  high-powered  motor  v€ 
hide  and  mostly  over  paved  high 
ways.  Thinking  back  over  nearl 
two  centuries  of  history,  we  had  t 
ask  ourselves,  "Could  not  Kin 
have  done  it  quicker — with  hors 
and  saddlebag  and  cross  an 
cruets?"  [ 
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ALICE   LANDAL 

Fashion  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  born  in  the  minds  of  great  designers  in  on  act  of  the  purest  creativity  and 
spread  around  the  world  by  tacit  acquiescence.  And  if  the  larger  industries  admittedly  are  influential  in 
changing  the  styles,  there  is  still  something  mysterious  about  the  acceptance  of  certain  innovations,  which  soor 
become  the  property  of  everyone,  until  at  last  they  are  abandoned  and,  eventually,  even  considered 
ridiculous.  Why  did  we  hove  these  fashions  and  not  those?  Why  crinolines,  elaborate  white  wigs,  and  tiny 
waists?  Why  the  ultrafemiriine  figure  festooned  with  bows  and  ruffles? 

Logic  has  no  answer  for  these  questions.  A  uniquely  personal  and  hidden  wisdom,  with  its  own  raison  d'etre, 

must  be  responsible  for  the  spontaneity  of  these  changes.  jj  j 

As  every  field  has  its  pioneers  and  leaders — people  with  intuition  and  foresight — the  world  of  fashion  has  its      ||^ 

Oily  and  her  highly  individual  approach.  And  it  is  principally  in  the  Brazilian  natural  scene,  as  well  as  in  all  othe'  | 

aspects  of  her  country,  that  she  finds  inspiration  to  paint  her  fabric  and  to  determine  the  lines  of  the  clothes  she    ijj 
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When  we  began  publishing  the  newsletter  this  year,  we  realized  there  was  a  lot  to  say  about 
events  in  the  southwest.  What  we  did  not  realize  was  that  our  own  involvement  in  them  left  little 
time  to  report  those  events  while  they  were  still  timely.  Pardon  us  for  being  late,  but  a  lot  has 
happened  since  last  May. 

PADRE  ON  A  PEDESTAL:  Herbert  E.  Bolton  thought  of  Padre  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  as  a 
Padre  on  Horseback.  Today  he  might  reconsider  and  call  him  the  Padre  on  a  Pedestal  because 
so  many  statues  of  Kino  have  been  erected  in  recent  years.  From  the  modest  beginnings  of  the 
equestrian  bronze  now  at  Tumacacori  the  Kino  statues  have  reached  heroic  proportions  with  the 
work  of  Suzanne  Silvercruys  on  display  in  the  national  capital.  Following  the  discovery  of  Kino's 
grave  in  Magdalena,  Sonora,  the  Governor  of  Sonera,  Luis  Encinas  Johnson,  commissioned 
Julian  Martinez  of  Mexico  City  to  fashion  a  greater-than-life  size  statue  of  Kino  on  horseback. 
Political  upheavals  in  Sonora  postponed  elaborate  ceremonies  commemorating  the  discovery 
of  the  grave,  but  late  in  the  spring  a  four-ton  bronze  statue  of  Kino  was  dedicated  and  placed 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  Hermosillo.  In  late  summer  a  duplicate  casting  was  donated  by 
Encinas  to  the  people  of  Arizona  and  this  statue  was  erected  on  the  capital  grounds  in  Phoenix. 
The  work  of  Martinez  was  directed  by  the  measurements  taken  from  Kino's  skeletal  remains  in 
Magdalena.  The  resemblance  of  this  equestrian  statue  to  the  earlier  impressions  of  Kino  de- 
picted in  the  Washington,    D.  C.    statue  is  most  remarkable. 

BEATIFICATION  OF  PADRE  KINO  PROPOSED:  An  announcement  on  September  1  was  made  in 
Tucson  and  Hermosillo  that  a  three  man,  historical  investigation  team  had  been  formed  to  pre- 
sent all  historical  data  relevant  to  Kino's  life  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  Rome.  This  is  the 
first  step  normally  taken  in  a  process  for  beatification  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  move 
will  have  distinct  historical  effects  since  all  known  information  on  the  life  and  personality  of  the 
man  in  question  will  be  meticulously  gathered  and  published  for  presentation  to  the  Congregation. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  work  is  already  complete.  Appointed  to  the  team  were:  Rev.  Ernest 
Burrus,  S.J.  (Jesuit  Historical  Institute,  Rome),  Rev.  Kieran  McCarty,  O.  F.  M.  (superior, 
Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac),  and  Rev.  Cruz  Acuna  (historian.  Diocese  of  Hermosillo).  Rev. 
Charles  Polzer,    S.J.    was  charged  with  the  coordination  of  the  process  in  Tucson. 

KINO  MEMORIAL  IN  MAGDALENA  STALLED:  Progress  on  the  Kino  memorial  in  Magdalena 
was  halted  in  late  September.  At  that  time  the  demolition  of  the  city  hall  and  jail  were  nearly 
complete,  but  legal  snarls  and  the  lackof  municipal  funds  prevented  continuation  of  the  archaeo- 
logical work  begun  in  1965.  Until  sufficient  funds  are  available  the  grave-site  will  remain  pro- 
tected only  by  its  present  shed  roof.  A  citizens  '  connmittee  from  Magdalena  has  begun  attempts 
to  raise  the  needed  money  and  clear  the  legal  difficulties.     At  least  they're  optimistic. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  TEXAS  MISSIONS:  Some  seven  years  ago  George  B.  Eckhart  performed  a 
useful  service  in  his  compilation  of  the  Guide  to  the  Sonora  Missions  (Arizona  and  the  West, 
Summer,  I960).  He  felt  another  guide  was  in  order,  but  this  time  to  the  missions  in  Texas. 
Eckhart  has  compiled  a  short  and  concise  guide  to  the  Spanish  Missions  of  Texas.  The  anno- 
tated list  first  appeared  in  the  Kiva  (February,  1967),  and  it  has  now  been  reprinted  with  some- 
what enlarged  maps.  Don  Bufkin  drew  six  maps  to  accompany  the  historical  sketches.  As  one 
might  expect,  George  has  included  a  number  of  pictures  from  his  extensive  collection  of  mission 
photographs.     Copies  are  available  from  Eckhart  at  $1.50  each  (P.O.  Box  5315,   Tucson.  Arizona). 

PATHS  OF  THE  PADRES  THROUGH  SONORA:  A  lawyer  turned  traveller  has  become  an  author 
as  well.  Paul  M.  Roca  of  Phoenix  has  written  one  of  the  most  useful  and  unusual  guides  to  the 
Sonora  missions  ever  to  see  print.  Paths  of  the  Padres  Through  Sonora  (Tucson:  APHS,  1967) 
is  an  informally  written,  scholarly  survey  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  nearly  150 
missions  and  mission  sites  in  Sonora.  Roca's  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  his  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  historical  sources  makes  the  book  extremely  useful.  The  descriptions 
of  the  mission  and  mission  sites  follow  a  sequence  of  their  locations  along  the  various  river 
systems  of  Sonora.  This  approach  provides  both  a  valuable  guidebook  as  well  as  a  valid  histori- 
cal chronology  since  the  majority  of  the  missions  were  established  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
book  is  still  available  from  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical  Society,  Tucson,   at  $12.  00  a  copy. 

THE  GRANDEUR  OF  PECOS:  The  prevalent  assumption  about  Spanish  colonial  structures  being' 
puny  and  insignificant  on  the  northern  frontier  suffered  another  blow  this  summer.  Mrs.  Jean 
Pinkley,  chief  archaeologist  at  the  Pecos  site,  uncovered  a  section  of  white  plaster  wall  that  be- 
longed   to    the    mission    of   Nuestra    Senora   d'e  los  Angeles  de  Porciuncula.      The  buried  ruins  of 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  SAl(  .VIER  DEL  BAG:  Archaeological  excavati(^  at  Mission  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  in  southern  Arizona  continued  until  May  of  this  year,  with  an  intrepid  crew  of  volunteers  — 
chiefly  students  fronn  the  anthropology  department  at  the  University  of  Arizona — wielding  shovels  , 
brooms,  brushes,  and  trowels  every  Saturday  until  it  simply  got  too  hot  to  work.  Final  exami- 
nations and  summer  vacation  also  contributed  to  the  work  stoppage.  Sounds  like  a  wildcat  strike 
doesn't  it? 

All  the  sv/eat  and  blisters  eventually  led  to  the  uncovering  of  a  lengthy  north -south  running 
wall,  presumably  the  west  hard-packed  adobe  base  of  the  wall  of  some  18th  century  structure, 
maybe  another  church.  This  wall  is  clearly  earlier  than  the  previously-outlined  walls  of  a  church 
built  by  Father  Alonso  Espinosa  starting  in  1759,  the  former  being  lower  and  enclosed  within 
the  latter.  If  it  is  part  of  a  church,  it  may  be  one  which  was  begun  about  1752  and  never  com- 
pleted or  it  may  be  what  remains  of  a  church  dating  from  1732.  It  now  appears  that  there  may 
have  been  four,  or  even  five.  Missions  SanXavier  del  Bac  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
church.  More  archaeology,  and  more  of  Father  Kieran  McCarty's  probing  of  historical  docu- 
ments,   should  hold  the  answers. 

And  speaking  of  Father  Kieran,  Vice  President  of  the  SMRC ,  he  is  now  pastor  of  Mission 
San  Xavier  in  addition  to  being  its  resident  historian.  He  replaced  Father  Linus  Hohendorf  as 
pastor  during  the  summer. 

FATHER  BONAVENTURE'S  LIBRARY:  Father  Bonaventure  Oblasser,  O.F.  M.,  died  in  February 
of  this  year.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  scholars  of  the  history  of  Pimeria  Alta,  and  during 
his  long  life  he  built  a  remarkable  collection  of  books  ,  journals,  holograph  diaries  and  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  and  related  source  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  New  Spain,  north- 
ern Sonora,  and  southern  Arizona — not  to  mention  general  works  in  history  and  anthropology. 
This  entire  library  is  now  housed  in  a  refurbished  room  at  Mission  San  Xavier  where  it  is  under 
the  watchful  care  of  Father  Kieran.  In  a  future  issue  of  the  newsletter  we'll  bring  you  Father 
Kieran's  own  report  on  this  truly  splendid  historical  and  anthropological  resource. 

THE  MISSION  AT  ZUNI:  Archaeologist  Louis  Caywood  of  the  National  Park  Service  spent  a  busy 
summer  at  Zuni  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  digging  into  the  ruins  of  the  old  adobe-constructed  Spanish 
mission  here.      It  is  planned  that  excavations  are  a  prelude  to  restoration. 

In  digging  into  the  church  sanctuary,  Louis  came  upon  human  skeletal  remains  presumed  to 
be  those  of  Father  Pedro  de  Avila  y  Ayela,  a  Franciscan  missionary  martyred  by  the  Zunis  in 
1672.      The  remains  of  another  priest  found  earlier,    are  as  yet  unidentified. 

The  church,  which  rests  in  the  center  of  the  old  part  of  Zuni  Pueblo,  has  walls  that  are  four 
feet  thick.     Its  construction  began  about  1629. 

HAWIKUH:  In  July,  1540,  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  and  his  men  breached  the  walls  of 
the  Zuni  Pueblo  of  Hawikuh.  377  years  later,  anthropologist  Frederick  Webb  Hodge  and  Zuni 
Indian  laborers  excavated  large  portions  of  the  ruins  of  the  venerable  village.  At  long  last  the 
report  of  Hodge's  excavations  has  appeared  in  print.  It  is  published  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  New  York,  as  their  Contributions  Number  20,  dated  1966. 
Watson  Smith  and  Richard  and  Natalie  Woodbury  are  the  editors  who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
work  Hodge's  notes  into  publishable  form. 

Although  the  Spanish  artifacts  which  were  present  at  Hawikuh  are  not  reported  on  in  this  vol- 
ume, there  is  frequent  mention  throughout  the  monograph  of  Spanish-period  occupation,  archi- 
tecture,   and  architectural  influence  on  Zunis. 

MAGDALENA  ARTIFACTS:  The  distinguished  art  historian  and  archaeologist,  Sr.  Jorge  Olvera, 
left  his  Mexico  City  headquarters  in  September  to  pay  a  too-brief  visit  to  Tucson  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  He  and  Bernard  Fontana  completed  the  analysis  of  all  the  artifacts  which  were 
dug  up  in  Magdalena  during  the  successful  search  for  the  grave  of  Father  Eusebio  Kino.  There 
are  now  drafts  of  manuscripts  on  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  ceramics;  bone,  wood,  and  nnetal 
objects;  glass  and  wooden  beads;  other  glass  objects  (chiefly  bottles );  stone  tools;  shell  orna- 
ments; and  plastic  items — all  a  bonus  in  the  search  for  Kino  and  which  taken  together  span  a 
time  from  the  prehistoric  period  (pre-1687)  to  the  present.  Plans  are  underway  to  publish 
these  analyses  in  Mexico. 

The  artifacts  have  been  returned  to  Magdalena  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  they  will 
be  permanently  stored  there. 

The  next  issue  of  the  newsletter  is  scheduled  for  midwinter,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  begin 
publication  of  bibliographical  material.  Each  member  of  the  SMRC  is  encouraged  to  send  in 
bibliographical  data  that  may  be  of  interest  to  fellow  members.  We  also  repeat  our  invitation 
to  you  to  use  these  pages  as  a  means  of  keeping  everyone  else  posted  on  your  projects  and  pro- 
gress.    Just  drop  a  line  to  any  one  of  the  three  addresses  listed  below. 

SMRC  Newsletter  Dr.    Bernard  Fontana  Rev.    Charles  Polzer.    S.J. 

949  East  Second  Street  Arizona  State  Museum  1615  East  Second  Street 


By   the  year  I69I,  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  prv^vnl  nf  th'  fli  d 

In  concert  with  other  religious  groups  engaged  in  the  task  of  bringing  the 
message  of  Christ  to  widely  scattered  Indian  bands,  ensconced  in  the  valleys  and 
along  the  waterways  of  the  vast  and  rugged  land  of  the  northern  frontier,  the 
Jesuits  had  demonstrated  remarkable  success  in  their  first  century  of  missionary 
endeavor. 

Along  the  coastal  plain  and  estuaries  bordering  the  Gulf  of  California,  Jesuit 
missions  dotted  the  landscape  of  Sinoloa  and  Sonora,  attracting  thousands  of 
natives  representing  many  disparate  tribes,  even  the  formidable  and  invincible 
Yaqxii. 

Other  Jesuit  missions  penetrated  the  mountain  slopes  and  yawning  chasms  of  the 
towering  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  where  Tepehuane  and  Tarahumara  tribes  respcmded 
affirmatively  to  the  appeals  and  teachings  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  preliminary  efforts  had  been  recently  eX' 
that  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  future  permanent  missions. 

But  along  that  wuetkam  frontier  of  northwest  Mexico,  the  farthest  advance 
recorded  in  that  century  of  progress  took  place  among  the  Upper  Pimas,  in  the 
Pimeria  Alta  of  northern  Sonora,  where,  in  January  of  the  year  I69I,  a  Jesuit  hy 
the  name  of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  visited  the  distant  villages  of  Tumacacori  and 
Guevavi,  overlooking  the  Santa  Cruz  River. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  future  visits^ during  which  the  inhabitants  would  be   l, 
exposed  tdVC^transforraation  in  their  subsistence  patterns,  in  their  religious 
outlook,  and  in  their  social  organization. 

During  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Father  Kino  introduced  many 
innovations  into  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Pimas  and  Sobaipuris  of  northern 
Sonora  and  southern  Arizona, 
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Their  inventory  of  agricultural  products  were  soon  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
new  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Cattle  ranches  -«■■»  appeared  at  Tumacacori  and  Gu«vavi,  as  well  as  at  San  Xavit 
del  Bac  to  the  north  and  at  Quiburi  on  the  San  Pedro  to  the  east.where  the  Sobai- 
puris  were  well  entrenched. 

The  introduction  of  domesticated  livestock. and  an  enlarged  range  of  agricul- 
tural resources  reduced,  if  it  did  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  specter  of  famine, 
for  Kino  well  recognized  that  until  the  needs  of  the  body  were  provided  for,  the 
needs  of  the  soul  tend  to  be  neglected. 

Concomitant  with  the  reorganization  of  the  economic  structure  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches,  chapels,  stxxksaa   and  visitas. 

Where  the  size  of  the  village  warranted  a  church  or  cabezera,  as  it  was  called, 
a  resident  missionary  was  assigned. 

All  too  often,  however,  and  much  to  Kino's  dismay,  the  chronic  shortage  of 
priests  nullified  the  realization  of  this  ideal. 

During  Kino's  lifetime  no  resident  missionary  could  be  afforded  in  the  Arizona 
missions  of  Tumacacori,  Guevavi  or  Bac  although  churches  or  smaller  structures  cal 
chapels  were  erected  in  those  localities. 

To  celebrate  Mass,  to  confer  the  Sacraments,  to  instruct  the  Indians  and  to 
comfort  and  encourage  them  in  times  of  sorrow  and  distress,  Kino  traversed  souther 
Arizona  at  least  fourteen  times  during  the  decade  following  his  first  visit. 

On  these  occasions  he  not  only  attended  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  peoplej 
which  were  ever  foremost  in  his  mind,  but  carefully  noted  items  of  geographical 
and  geophysical  interest. 

In  this  connection  his  cOTipetence  as  a  mathematician  and  cartographer  stood  r 
our  prominently,  and  his  map  of  Pimeria  Alta,  based  on  journeys  made  frequently 
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and  along  different  routes,  appeared  in  print  in  I705.  and  remained  for  over  a 
century,  the  principal  and  most  accurate  map  of  the  region. 

His  conviction  that  Lower  California  was  not  an  island  but  part  of  the  mainlan 
restored  interest  in  that  area,  culminating  in  the  resumption  of  missionary 
activity  and  colonization  of  that  region,  and  stimulated  a  desire  to  extend  the 
frontier  into  Upper  California,  a  desire  finally  consumated  in  the  next  impulse  o: 
ft-ontier  expansion  in  the  latter  1760«s  under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of 
Captain  Portola^'and  Father  Juniper o  Serra,  1 

As  an  aside,  one  may  observe  that  Kino's  interest  in  astronomy,  as  a  corollary 
of  his  mathematical  pursuits,  led  to  the  publication  in  Mexico  City  of  a  commentai^ 
on  the  celestial  orbit  of  a  cornet; that  crossed  the  skies  between  December  1680 
and  February  1681. 
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The  institution  of  missions  with  their  attendant  cattle  and  horse  herds, 
orchards,  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  and  the  craft  specializations  that  those 
operations  entailed,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bakers,  leather  workers,  to 
mention  but  a  few.  necessitated  the  induction  of  a  whole  new  class  of  officials 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  operation  of  the  mission.  i 

In  the  upper  echelons  of  the  hierarchy  stood  civil  and  military  officials, 
judges,  mayors,  captains  .  distributed  in  various  grades  of  office  each  with 
specific  functions  attached,  with  the  priest  in  charge  at  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid. 

Catechetical  instructors  and  sacristans  of  the  chxa-ch  completed  the  complement 
of  officials  that  the  restructured  social  organization  Imposed. 

But  beyond  the  economic  and  social  renovations^ and  the  intellectual  achievement 
of  Father  Kino^sUnds  the  character  of  the  man  himself. 

His  affection  for  his  Indian  charges  was  sincere  and  unbroken. 
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One  example  of  this  may  be  cited  in  the  episode  of  an  Indian  scheduled  for 
execution  at  San  Ignacio  on  May  ^,  1700, 

The  previous  day,  as  Kino  was  about  to  celebrate  Mass  at  Tumacacori  on  his 
return  from  founding  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  he  was  informed  of  the  plight 
of  the  xmfortunate  Indian. 

Immediately  after  Mass  he  set  out  for  San  Ignacio, 

By  riding  all  day  and  all  night  he  reached  his  destination  the  following 
morning,  arriving  in  time  to  save  the  convicted  Pima  from  death. 

In  less  than  24  hours  he  had  covered  on  horseback  75  miles,  a  remarkable  feat 
for  a  man  35  years  old. 

Father  Kino  liked  to  dwell  on  incidents  of  affection  displayed  toward  him  by 
the  Indians, 

In  their  dealings  with  his  fellow  Europeans,  he  remained  their  foremost 
defender  and  advocate,  excusing  their  faults  on  grounds  of  ignorance^but  quick 
to  point  out  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  success. 

So  close  did  he  feel  toward  them  that  he  became,  in  a  sense,  identified  with 
them. 

Kino's  personal  life  was  impeccable. 

His  contemporaries  remarked  on  the  austerities  that  permeated  his  attitude  and 
his  actions,  not  in  his  relationship  with  other s^ which  were  always  tempered  by 
kindness  but  by  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  himself. 

He  prayed  frequently  each  day^and  with  great  depth  of  emotion. 

He  permitted  himself  none  of  the  usual  amenities  of  life:  he  neither  smoked  nor 
drank  wine  nor  seasoned  his  food  with  any  condiment;  his  bed  was  the  floor  with 
two  calfskins  as  a  mattress  and  a  saddle  for  his  pillow. 

He  never  felt  any  recrimination  tcward  others  even  when  they  inflicted  obvious 
injustices  taatxxA   upon  him,  crc  \j-dijiJljUj~^  Aj-^   x^w  ^^^  *-'"*^  fVxJUJLo^vc^. , 


Kino  died  259  years  ago. 

In  death  as  in  lif ©. he  epitomized  the  virtues  of  humility  and  poverty. 

Though  he  has  been  gone  for  so  long  a  time,  the  memory  of  him  has  not  faded. 

On  the  contrary,  each  generation  is  intrigued  by  his  spirit  of  adventure,  by 
his  dedication  to  the  Indians  whom  he  cared  for  so  faithfully,  by  his  resourcef\ilr 
and  dependance,  by  his  vision  of  the  future  extending  well  beyond  the  borders  of 
Pimeria  Alta  itself,  and  by  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

His  name  remains  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
he  first  came  to  save,  and  for  whom  no  labor,  no  exertion,  no  demand,  was  too  grea 

We  are  all  fortxmate  in  having  as  an  ideal  a  man  of  his  caliber  and  magnitude 
among  the  earliest  pioneering  forces  of  Arizona^  and  we  are  indeed  grateful  that 
the  State  of  Arizona  has  seen  fit  to  perpetuate  his  memorv  by  placing  a  sculpture 
of  Father  Kino  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  National  Capitol  in  Washington,  there  to   ,  r 
be  numbered  among  the  great  personages  of  American  history. 
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California  No  Es  Isla  ,  , 

\i 

"Francisco  de  Ulloa  ....  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  California  /±n  15327 
and  proved  that  ,  ,  ,  Lower  California  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
an  island  was  in  fact  a  peninsula.  .  ,  ,  The  gulf  would  be  called  the 
Sea  of  Cortes  now  but  Ulloa 's  demonstration  that  Calif onia  was  part  of 
the  continental  mainland  did  not  long  impress  the  cartographers. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  an  island  again  and  it  grew  to  be 
a  big  one."  Bernard  DeVoto,  1952. 
(Course  of  Empire,  Boston,  1962,  p.  31.) 
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California  no  es  isla. 

ivino :  "The  natives  at  San  I'edro  in  the  two  days  when  we  were  with 
them  gave  us  various  presents  of  the  usual  sorts  which  they  have 
there,  ximong  them  were  some  curious  and  beautiful  blue  shells,  which, 
so  far  as  i  know,  are  found  only  on  the  opposite  or  western  coast 
of  California.  Afterward  it  occurred  to  me  that  not  very  far  dis- 
tant there  must  be  a  passage  by  land  to  near-bj'^  California;  and 
shortly,  b^  Divine  Grace,  we  shall  try  to  find  out  and  see  it  with 
all  exactness."      p.  419. 

"I  tried...  to  find  out  whether  the  blue  shells  came  from  any 
other  region  than  the  opposite  coast  of  California.   To  that  end 
I  dispatched  various  messengers  in  all  directions;  some  east  to 
summon  Captain  Uumaric;  others  north  to  call  those  of  Santa 
Catalins,  and  those  of  La  iiJicarnacion  and  ban  andres  of  the  Rio 
Grande; ..  .and  especially  ottiers  to  the  west  and  northwest,  to 
summon  various  Uma,  Upa,  and  Cocomaricopa  governors  from  near  the 
ilio  Colorado,  to  iearn  with  all  possible  exactness  in  regard  to 
the  blue  shells  and  the  passage  by  land  to  California."   p.  432. 

"...1  ascended  a  hill  to  the  westward,  where  we  thought  we  should 
be  able  to  descry  the  Sea  of  California,   But,  looking  and  sighting 
toward  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  southwest,  both  with  and  without 
a  long  range  telescope,  we  saw  more  than  thirty  leagues  of  level 
country,  without  any  sea,  and  the  junction  of  the  ilio  Colorado  with 
this  ilio  Grande...,  and  their  many  groves  and  plains,...  ileturning 
to  our  stopping  place,  we  ate  liuich,  adding  some  sweetmeats  for  joy 
that  now,  thank  the  Lord,  we  had  seen  the  lands  pertaining  to 
California,  without  any  sea  between  and  separating  those  lands  from 
it."     p.  437. 

After  Kino  and  balvatierra' s  journey  of  1701,  Father  nenceslaus 
ii^mer,  visitor  of  Tarahumara,  wrote: 

"Away  now  with  British  temerity,  with  her  ilnglish  Drake,  and  let 
him  keep  silent  who  boasts  that  he  has  circumnavigated  California, 
as  if,  by  a  foolish  fiction,  California  were  the  Atlantis  of  the 
west."   p.  464, 

Title  of  Kino's  1701  map: 

"Land  irassage  to  California  and  its  neighboring  Mew  Nations  and 

viev   Mssions  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  iviorth  America.  1701."   p.  464, 

iMaming  the  Californias,  in  a  letter  to  Father  General  Thirso  Gonzulez, 
Feb,  2,  1702: 

"The  father  visitor, .  .and  J,  and  others,  are  of  the  ojiinion  that 
this  California  near  the  new  land  passage  recently  discovered  might 
be  called  California  Alta,  just  aw  the  preceding  legion  where  the 
three  fathers  are  already  established,  as  far  as  30°  of  north 
latitude,  might  be  called  California  iiaxa."   p.  477. 
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Bolton's  own  words: 

"The  provisions  for  the  soldiory  were  mainly  carne  seca  (dried  beef) , 
pinole  or  corn  meal,  and  biscocho  (hardtack).  Most  of  these  supplies 
were  delivered  at  the  presidio  of  I'ronteras  by  Josejih  Lopez,  Salpado's 
mayordomo  de  recua  or  pack-train  master.  The  carne  seca  was  billed 
at  2  cents  a  pound,  the  pinole  at  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  (250  pounds 
for  7  pesos)  and  the  hard  tack  at  6  cents  a  pound.  Freight  charges 
were  50  cents  an  arrcba,  or  2  cents  a  pound.  For  the  six  campaigns 
of  the  last  half  of  1694  Jironiia  presented  to  the  governuent  vouchers 
showing  that  for  food  and  freighting  incident  to  these  slrirmishes 
he  had  spent  2086  pesos,  not  counting  costs  which  he  hud  personally 
borne."  p.  292. 


Life  on  the  Frontier  (Arms)  Kino's  ilist  Mem  of  j-A 

Apache  de^^radations  (a  letter  from  General  i^ianje  to  Kino,  March  27,  1V06.) 
"I  am  writing  to  inform  your  lieverence  tiiat  yesterday  at  sunset  many 
hostile  Apaches  made  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Juan  de  haldes,  which  is 
two  leagues  down  the  river  from  here  /the  Iteal  de  Bacanuchi/  They  killed 
an  Indian,  Isidro,  of  Arispe,  and  shot  the  pardo  iilas,  wiio  was  a 
servant  of  Captain  ieralta,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Miguel  Bernal, 
who  had  an  arquebus,  all  the  people  of  the  house  would  have  perished. 
They  took  all  the  horses,  ana  the  same  day  they  carried  off  the 
drove  of  horses  of  ijaso  Ohuca  and  Monte  Grande.  At  the  same  time  they 
attacked  the  corral  of  arispe;  all  the  arrows  that  they  shot,  which  were 
more  tiian  two  hundred,  are  those  of  Apaches  and  Jocomes."   p.  170, 
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hanje  ill  sucimer  of  1694;  (^ianje  riuoted) 

"1  begt;ed  tiiem  to  carry  me   out  of  that  country  Avith  such  hot  and 
burning  sun,  and,  travelling  part  vay  held  on  horseback  and  part 
way  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indianjs,  after  six  days,  tasting 
nothing  but  atole  or  gruel,  and  this  not  more  than  three  tines, 
and  having  covered  forty-five  league^?,  on  June  26  I  arrived  at 
the  mission  of  ban  Iffnacio."   p,  282. 


i^ianje:   "And  thus  in  this  journey  and  exploration,  going  and  coniing, 
suffering  hunger,  danger,  thirst,  grievous  sickness,  and  irany  other 
hardships,  1  traveled  two  hundred  and  ten  leagues,  listed  nine 
hundred  persons  in  villages  which  I  discovered  and  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  preceding  journeys,  all  domestic,  peaceful,  pentle, 
and  desirous  to  obtain  father  workers  to  instruct  and  baptiiie  them. 
They  rendered  vassalage  to  our  king  and  natiiral  lord,  voluntarily 
and  without  bribe,  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  talks,  gifts  and 
coaxings  ^for  with  kindness  even  vild  beasts  become  tame)  we  hope 
with  the  help  of  the  most  Excellent  benor  Viceroy  and  the  Reverend 
Father  irovincial  of  Mexico  with  alms  and  evangelists,  to  achieve  in 
this  i'ima  nation  a  Christendom  aa  flourishing  as  it  is  extensive, 
for  which  there  are  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  rivers,  arroyos,  lands 
for  agriculture,  and  thousands  of  souls  without  the  light  of  the 
holy  Gospel;  and  that  the  royal  dominions  of  his  hajesty  and  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  extended,  for  as  lord  of  the  Western 
Indies  his  i^iajesty  orders  this  promotion,  and  he  relieves  his 
conscience  by  entrusting  so  pious  a  cause  to  his  i>iost  JJixcellent 
Viceroys »  And  for  any  omission  which  ma 3^  be  made  by  his  royal 
ministers  God  will  ask  for  a  strict  accounting  in  the  solemn  personal 
and  final  judgment  of  souls  which  may  be  damned  tlurough  their  fault," 
p.  283. 

Kino: 

"And  so  setting  out  from  these  missions  of  Sonora  on  the  sixteenth 
of  November,  1695,  in  seven  weeks,  and  after  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  leagues,  I  arrived  in  Mexico  on  January  8,  1696."  p.  330. 
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bedelmayr,  174G: 

"bometimes  they: /the  poor  frontier  miner^s/  lack  every  tiling,  sometimes  ool)'- 

a  few  things s"^ There  is  always  something  wanting  because  of  the  high  prices 

and  the  general  deficiency  of  needful  articles.  This  is  caused  by  the 

enormous  distances  which  separate  the  province  from  Mexico,  a  distance  of 

more  tlian  six  hundred  leagues.  Jb'rom  i\exico  itself  we  must  mention  the  \  \ 

difficulty  of  transport  since  the  required  goods  must  come  north  on  the  Ijlj 

backs  of  raules,"  p.  37.   (Dunne  'aedelmayr) 
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"goods  which  have  made  such  a  long  journey  and  which  have  been  throu^ 
so  many  hands,  each  time  being  sold  with  great  profit,  must  finally  come 
to  an  enormous  price  in  Sonora,  a  price  which  is  often  raised  still 
higher  because  of  the  avarice  of  the  tradesman,"  p.  V+.  Pfeff. 

"The  iron  plowshare  is  not  used  for  plowing,  because  iron  is  much  too  , 

expensive  in  Sonora.  A  coarse,  badly  made  plow,  equipped  in  front  with  I 

a  broad,  pointed  piece  of  wood  where  it  cuts  the  furrow  is  all  that  is  used,"     ,  I 
p.  46, 

"The  Americans  make  of  the  Spanish  pepper  a  sauce,  which  one  could  call  HI 

the  universal  sauce  because  it  must  serve  on  and  for  everything,,..  No 
dish  is  more  agreeable  to  an  American,  but  to  a  foreigner  it  is  intoler- 
able, especially  at  first  because  of  the  monotonous  hotness  of  the 
peppers.  The  constant  use  of  this  hot  sauce  is  at  first  an  tmbelievable 
hardship  for  the  European.  He  must  either  be  content  with  dry  bread  or 
burn  his  tongue  and  gums  as  I  did  when,  after  a  difficult  fifteen-hour 
journey,  I  tried  for  the  first  time  to  still  my  hunger  with  such  a  dish. 
After  the  first  mouthful  the  tears  started  to  come,  I  could  not  say  a 
word  and  believed  I  had  hell-fire  in  my  mouth.  However,  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  it  after  frequent  bold  victories,  so  that  with  time  the 
dish  becomes  tolerable  and  finally  very  agreeable."  p.  49. 

"Cotton  shirts  are  not  good  enough  for  the  Spaniards;  even  though  they 
have  hardly  anything  to  eat,  their  shirt  must  be  of  linen."  p.  52. 

Pfaff.  on  beef  jerky: 

"Now  the  animal  is  skinned,  the  fat  and  tallow  removed,  the  meat  cut  into 

strips,  salted,  and  hung  in  the  sun  on  stout  cords.  This  is  the  beef 

which  appears  every  noon  on  the  table;  this  is  the  roast;  of  it,  soup 

is  brewed  and  ragout  prepared.  In  Sonora  one  can  expect  no  other  delicacies. 

Fresh  beef  is  a  rarity  and  very  few  can  afford  to  buy  mutton.  Habit 

makes  everything  endurable,  and  himger  seasons  things  well."  p.  100, 

"Fat.,, is  the  universal  butter  of  Sonora,  and  it  is  used  even  on  fast 
days  in  the  cooking  of  food,  because  other  butter  is  imknown  and  olive 
oil  is  so  expensive..."  p.  100 

"There  are  more  cats  in  Sonora  than  are  necessary.  Since  the  Indians 
themselves  hunt  for  and  eat  mice  and  rats,  one  could  well  get  along 
without  theses  other  mousers."  p.  103. 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  presidio  soldiers: 

"Their  neglect  of  duty  makes  the  Spanish  military  increasingly  contempt- 
ible, and  the  Apaches,  on  the  other  hand,  increasingly  bold,  since  their 
wicked  deeds  go  for  the  most  part  unpunished.  The  Christians  at  times  still 
administer  a  defeat  to  the  Apaches.  This  is  the  only  thing  which  to 
some  extent  restrains  them  and  has  kept  them  from  destroying  Sonora 
completely."  p.  I5I. 
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Pflaff.  on  Spaniards: 

"Except  for  some  of  the  wealtheir,  most  Spaniards  in  Sonora  dress 

poorly..."     p.  286. 

"On  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  in  Sonora  are  extremely  ambitious  for 
position,  A  large  niimber  arbitrarily  give  themselves  the  title  of 
Don,  signifying  noble  origin,  although  their  grandfather  may  have  been 
a  farmer  or  an  artisan,  l^any  will  go  up  to  their  ears  in  debt  simply 
to  satisfy  their  pride  in  putting  on  a  grand  appearance."  p.  287. 

"There  is  little  difference  between  the  food  of  the  Indian  and  that  of 
the  common  Spaniard  in  Sonora.  It  is  true,  the  Spaniards  do  not  eat 
rats,  snakes,  and  other  such  Indian  delicacies,  but  they  get  along  with 
posole,  pinole,  atole,  and  tortillar,  and  they  are  completely  satisfied 
if  with  these  dishes  they  have  a  piece  of  dried  cow-beef  or  beef. 
Muttdn,  chicken,  and  other  good  dishes  are  only  for  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy."   p.  288. 

"The  Spaniards '  dwellings  are  constructed  of  baked  or  sun-dried  bricks 
and  are  generally  of  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  little  rooms..,, They  seldom 
have  more  than  a  chest  for  their  clothes,  a  bench  or  a  couple  of  lowly 
logs  for  seats,  some  earthen  pots  and  plates  and  the  like,  utensils  which 
are  found  also  in  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  The  Spaniard's  bed  is  usually 
a  raw  oxhide  over  which  is  spread  a  woolen  cover,  sometimes  his  mantle. 
His  pillow  is  a  bundle  of  his  rolled-up  clothes.  The  hide  used  as  a 
bed  at  night  forms  the  table  by  day,"  pp.  288-289. 

"The  Sonora  Spaniards  have  a  real  genius  for  idleness."  p.  289, 

"The  only  occupation  which  is  to  their  liking  is  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. In  that  work  they  are  really  indefatigable."  p.  290. 

Of  the  Sonora  soldiers: 

"most  of  these  soldiers  are  entirely  without  experience.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  load  a  flintlock,  I  myself  sew  some  who  put  in  the  ball 
first  and  shook  in  a  handful  of  powder  afterwards,"  p.  291. 

"No  coined  money  circulates  in  Sonora.  ^11  products  of  the  country 
as  vjeil  as  merchandise  are  paid  for  according  to  weight  in  melted 
gold  and  silver,"  p,  306, 

Concerning  the  soldiers:  pp.  290-295. 


Life  of  a  missionary  liolton's  Kim 


"iiuilding  a  mission  vas  not  all  a  matter  of  pious  emotions.  There 
was  hard  work  to  do.   The  missionary  often  wielded  ax,  spade,  or 
trowel,  swung  the  lasso,  applied  the  branding  iron,  or  cinched  the 
girth  of  a  groaning  mule,"   Bolton,  Kim  p.  254, 

Kino:   "In  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  were  present  aad  seeing 
thctt  the  \ihole  of  I'imerid  was  quiet,  during  the  last  part  of  August 
and  the  first  jjart  of  aepteaibei  (1692)  I  went  in  with  fifty  pack 
animals,  aiy   servantt,  and  some  justices"-^iieaning  native  officiala- 
'*to  the  iiobaipuris,  both  of  the  north  and  of  the  northeast."  p,  267, 

Ixino  at  Bac,  1092;   "1  spoke  to  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  on  the 
map  of  the  world  I  showed  them  the  lands,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas 
over  which  we  fathers  had  come  from  afar  to  bring  them  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  holy  Faith.   1  told  them  also  how  in  ancient 
times  the  Spaniards  were  not  Christians,  how  Santiago  came  to 
teach  them  the  I'aith,  and  how  the  first  fourteen  yejirs  he  was 
able  to  baptize  only  a  few,  becaur;e  of  which  the  iioly  Apostle 
was  discouraged,  but  that  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him  and 
consoled  him,  promising  that  the  t>paaiurds  would  convert  tlie 
rest  of  th3  people  of  the  world. 

"And  i  showed  them  on  the  ma^  of  the  world  how  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Faith  had  come  by  sea  to  Vera  Cruz  and  had  gone  into  iuebla 
and  to  hexico,  uuadalaxara,  Sinaloa,  ionora,  and  now  to,.. 
L'olores  de  Coaari,  in  the  land  of  the  iimas,  where  there  were 
already  many  persons  baptii^ed,  a  house,  a  church,  balls,  images  of 
saints,  plentiful  supplies,  wheat,  mai^e,  and  many  c:;ttle  and  horses; 
that  they  could  go  and  see  it  all,  and  even  ask  at  once  their 
relatives,  my  servants,  who  were  with  me.   They  listened  with 
pleasure  to  these  and  other  talks  concerning  God,  heaven,  and  hell, 
told  me  that  they  wished  to  be  Christians,  and  gave  me  some  in- 
fants to  baptize."  p.  269. 

bolton: 

"Kino  furnished  the  initiative  and  the  driving  force.   To  accomplish 
his  work  he  became  diplomat,  military  agent,  cattleman,  and  commissary 
as  well  at,  priest,"   p,  497. 

Kino  on  the  founding  of  San  Aavier  (1700):    (April) 
"On  tiie  twenty-eighth  we  began  the  foundations  of  a  very  large  and 
spacious  church  and  house  of  ban  Aavier  del  bac,  all  the  many 
people  working  with  much  pleasure  and  zeal,  some  in  excavating 
for  tiie  foundations,  otiiers  in  hauling  many  and  very  good  stones 
of  tezontle  from  a  little  hill  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  lea.ue 
away."   p.5U7. 


Life  of  a  missionary  B»ltTi's  Rim 

On  his  trip  to  the  Colorado  in  late  fall  of  1701  Kino  had  trouble 
with  a  servant  who  lost  his  nerve: 

"While  we  dismounted  to  receive  the  food,  and  to  reciprocate  with 
some  little  gifts  and  trifles,  and  to  make  them  a  talk  on  Christi<in 
doctrine,  and  on  the  purposes  of  our  coming,,  etc.,  the  only 
opanish  servant  who  came  in  our  company,  on  seeing  so  great  a 
number  oi...new  people,  was  so  terrified  that,  wjrfithout  our 
noticing  it  luitil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  mounting  our  horses 
again,  he  fled  from  us  to  the  rear  through  fright,  leaving  us 
very  disconsolate,  and  very  apprehensive  lest  he  should  go  and 
give  some  false  bad  news  to  the  effect  that  some  great  disaster 
had  happened  to  us,"    p.  469. 

kino  crosses  the  Colorado  (1701): 

"In  order  that  I  might  not  wet  my  feet  I  accepted  the  large  basket 
in  which  they  wished  me  to  cross,  and  placing  it  and  fastening  it 
upon  the  raft,  I  seated  myself  in  it  and  crossed  very  comfortably 
and  pleasantly,  without  the  least  risk,  taking  with  me  only  my 
breviary,  some  trifles,  and  a  blanket  in  which  to  sleep,  after- 
wards wrapping  up  some  branches  of  broom  weed  in  my  bandanna  to 
serve  me  as  a  pillow."  p.  471. 

Pleasantries  on  the  Colorado  (1701): 

"In  all  these  pleasant  and  continuous  rancherias  all  this  morning 
there  were  many  parties  and  dances,  and  songs  and  feasts,  with  a 
representation  or  dialogue,  and  as  it  were;  a  little  comedy,  by  tiie 
very  friendly  natives,  to  the  great  joy  of  all.   In  these  festivities 
we  spent  all  morning."   p.  473. 


frontier   (Indian  troubles)         Bolton's  Kim 

A  letter  from  General  Jironza  to  the  viceroy:  (OCT.  1^  t^^^ 9y 
"Having  arrived  and  done  vhat  he  was  ordered  to  do,  God  was  ideased 
that  the  heads  and  disturbers  should  be  ca^-tured,  and  the  piinishaent 
which  they  merited  being  inflicted  in  sight  of  the  rest,  the  other 
rancherias  remained  i^uiet  and  the  father  missionary  veiy  well 
content."  p.  289.   The  "he"  refers  to  Lit,  Antonio  tiolis, 

I'rom  the  same  letter: 

"I  need  not  tell  your  Excellency  how  rough  these  sierras  are,"  p.  290. 

From  Manje: 

"As  we  rushed  like  blind  men  witii  artiuebuses  and  swords,  in  order 
not  to  lose  to  them  the  sixty  extra  horses  with  which  we  had  entered, 
they  must  have  thought  we  v.ere  in  tueir  hands,"   pp,  291-2, 

Of  Saeta's  death  Velarde  wrote: 

"I  call  the  Venerable  Father. . .baeta  a  martyr,  in  the  sense  permitted 
by  the  decrees  of  our  very  holy  father  Urban,* .because, , .judging  by 
what  they  did  with  the  sacred  ornaments,  holy  oils,  arrae,  chalices, 
and  patens,  which  were  the  same  excesses  as  those  comijitted  in 
Tubutama,  I  am  convinced  thiit  the\  killed  him  in  odium  fidei- 
through  hatred  of  the  Faith,.,,  Happy  death  and  fortunate  father, 
for  he  merited  the  honor  of  dying  for  Christ,  which  is  won  only 
by  outstanding  virtues  and  an  innocent  life."   p.  298. 


Life  of  a  missionary    (Mission  building)       Boston's  Kim 


In  1702  Kino  supervised  the  construction  of  churches  at  Uemedios  and 
Gococpora: 

"And  the  two  churches  would  have  cost  about  ten  thousand  pesos  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that,  thank  the  Lord  and  his  celestial  favors, 
through  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  these  new  conversions,  without 
the  districts  being  jledged  to  a  hundred  pesos,  tlie  expenditures  were 
reduced  to  five  hundred  beeves  for  consviniption  during  the  construction 
of  tliese  two  buildings,  five  hundred  fanegas  of  maize,  and  about  three 
thousand  pesos  in  clothing,  which  is  the  money  used  and  current  among 
the  natives  oi  these  new  conversions."   p.  522. 

Kino's  marketing  activities: 

"These  goods  are  acquired  in  the  many  places  where  there  are  traders, 
all  over  the  province  of  Sonora,  not  to  mention  the  many  mining  camps 
old  and  new,  which  there  are  in  all  these  mission  districts,  in  ex- 
change iur  provisions,  flour  maize,  meat,  lard,  tallow,  candles,  etc., 
which  the  districts  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  silver  which  some, 
or  most,  give  for  tiiese  provisions." 

In  1706  Kino  had  planted  at  ileiaedios  and  Cocosporu  "a  good  garden  of 
quinces,  pomegranates,  fig  trees,  peaches,  grapevines  for  wine  for 
the  Masses,  and  many  Kinds  of  garden  stuff,  in  all  of  wiiich  the 
garden  of .. .Dolores  greatly  abounds,"   p.  539, 

170b: 

"as  they  already  had  in  ban  Ambrosio  del  Busanic  a  good  supply  of 

adobes  and  some  tiuibers,  we  raised  the  walls  of  a  good,  spacious 

churcn....  we  wrought  and  x^l^iced  in  the  doors  of  the  ciiurch,  and  of 

the  sacristy  uud  of  the  baptistry,  the  entablatures  of  very  good 

timbers,  and  arranged  that  tuey  whould  continue  on  the  building  of 

the  church  of  ban  .'Uabrosio  del  Busanic,  and  on  the  neighboring 

one  of  banta  liertrudis  del  baric,  since  for  both  there  were  crops  of 

maize,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary." 

p.  540.   "Only  missionaries  were  lacking," (adds  Bolton) 

In  1706  at  ban  Lazaro : 

"we  began  another  little  hall  with  two  lodges.   It  is  a  post  very 
suitable  for  a  very  good  ranch,  and,  indeed,  soiue  corrals  bad  already 
been  made,   we  left  at  tnat  post  twenty-three  beef  cattle,  with 
their  cowboys,"   p.  542, 

In  1706  at  Caborca: 

"on  the  23rd  of  May,  as  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  sanctuary,  were  already  hi^h,  we  adorned  and  roofed  theti 
with  branches,  straw  and  flowers,  as  best  we  could,  and  held  the 
feast  and  solemn  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  taking  from. . .Lolores 
the  good  choir  of  singers,  and  the  ornaments,  lumgings,  canopy,  censer, 
clarion-players,  wax,  etc.   There  was  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
Uhristianq  as  well  as  catechiuaens  ,"     p. 542. 


Life  of  a  missionary  (Saving  the  condemned  Indian)    Bolton's  Kim 

"Tiiis  historic  event  at  Bac  closed  vith  a  dramatic  incident  which 
illustrates  the  quality  of  the  man  from  begno.   Gentle  as  a  child, 
and  endowed  with  Uhrist-like  compassion,  he  was  as  hardy  as  the 
toughest  frontiersman.   Un  ^lay  2  camp  was  made  at  Tumacacori, 
Next  morning  as  Kino  was  going  at  sunrise  to  say  hass  he  received  u 
hurried  appeal  from  Father  Campos  at  San  Ignacio,   The  soldiers 
there  had  arrested  a  poor  Indian  on  some  charge  and  v/ere  about  to 
put  him  to  death  on  the  4th,   lather  i:jUsebio  maast  hasten  to  help 
save  the  prisoner  I  He  did  not  hesitate.  He  said  Mass  and  wrote 
a  note  to  Escalante  about  affairs  in  the  Altar  Valley.  Then, 
mounting  his  horse  he  sped  south  with  his  priestly  robes  flying, 
lie  does  not  brag  about  it,  but  merely  states  the  bare  facts. 
'Travelling  that  day  more  than  twenty-five  leagues,'  he  writes, 
'I  arrived  almost  at  midnight  at  i)an  Joseph  de  ilymeres,  and  the 
next  dr.y  very  early,  in  time  to  say  Mass,  at  San  Ygnacio,  and  we 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  prisoner  from  death.'   By  the  railroad 
from  Tumacacori  to  San  If^nacio  it  is  seventy-five  miles.   If 
Kino  went  by  the  then  usual  route  tiirough  Cocospora,  the  distance 
was  considerably  more,   let  next  day  he  rode  to  Kemedios,  and  the 
next  to  Bolores,"   p,  5U9, 

The  above  event  took  place  just  after  work  was  begun  on  the  church 

at  San  Aavier, 

Kino's 
The  same  event  totally  in  Kino's  words:    (from  Bolton,  Hist  Mem  of  PA) 
"On  the  third,  in  San  Cayetano,  as  I  was  going  at  sunrise  to  say  mass,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Father  Agustin  de  Campos,  in  which  his  Reverence 
STommoned  me  to  San  Ygnacio  to  help  save  from  death  a  poor  delinquent 
whom  the  soldiers  had  taken  prisoner  with  the  intent  and  determination 
to  beat  him  to  death  the  follo\>7ing  day,  May  U*     I  replied  that  I  would 
go  immediately  after  mass.,..  Travelling  that  day  more  than  twenty-five 
leagues,  I  arrived  almost  at  midnight  at  San  Joseph  de  Hymeres,  and  the  next 
day  very  early,  in  time  to  say  mass,  at  San  Ygnacio,  and  we  succeeded  in         \ 
rescuing  the  prisoner  from  death,"  pp.  239-2^^.0, 


Life  of  a  missionary 

I^ianje  describes  Father  Cani|Jos'  escape  from  Jan  Ignacio  during  the  troubles 
of  1695: 

"At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  were  having  breakfast,  the  enemy 
fell  ui)Oii  the  town  with  a  frightful  yell,  A  guard  remained  with  the 
i-riest  while  he  was  jjutting  on  his  spurs,  and  the  corporal  and  two 
soldiers  went  out  to  s^op  the  first  onslaught,   li/hen  all  was  ready  they 
left  town  toward  the  east  by  the  Caiiiino  Ileal  which  goes  to  the  town  of 
Cucurpe  of  the  jjgudebe  nation.  The  priest  rode  in  between  the  two  soldiers 
who  fought  for  two  leagues  while  the  enemy  pursued  them,  p,  64,  Luz 

i-i£inje  tells  of  kino's  illness  iiarch  9—12,  1699: 

"On  the  9th,  a  rainy  day,  we  left  for  the  south;  and  after  having  gone 
two  leagues,  we  ran  into  a  violent  hurricane.  The  horses  could  go  no 
farther,  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  That  night  Father  Kino  took 
sick,  and  because  of  the  dampness,  his  feet  and  legs  were  badlj'^  swollen 
with  rheumatism,  I'^evertheless,  he  insisted  that  we  should  continue 
our  trip  the  next  day,.,. 

"On  the  11th  Father  Kino  was  given  some  medicine  and  the  pains  dis- 
appeared and  the  swelling,  fever  and  vomiting  ceased.  We  continued 
our  joxirney  to  the  south,  when  we  had  gone  nine  leagues,  we  were  unable 
to  ford  the  rising  flood  of  the  river,  so  we  traveled  another  four 
leagues  until  we  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  San 
Cayetuno  de  Tumagacori.  At  that  point  the  Indians  brought  us  a  sheep 
so  we  could  make  some  broth  for  the  sick  priest.   The  Indians  came  to 
visit  him  and  were  saddened  upon  seeing  him  so  sick  and  weak. 
On  the  12th  we  continued  our  trip  south,,."  pp.  125-126, 

i>ianje  describes  opposition  to  PA  missions: 

"iiut  those  adverse  to  the  proposition  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 

claii^ed  that  the  land  is  unproductive,  unhealthy,  and  that  the  Indians 

are  incapable,  differing  very  little  from  aniiaals,  and  that  it  would  be 

wastied  time  and  money  to  do  anything  for  them, 

"They  claimed  that  Father  Kino's  devotion  to  tlie  souls,  with  very  little 

counsel  and  juagment,  caused  him  to  speak  in  hyperboles  and  superlatives 

in  favor  of  the  Jfima  and  other  nations,  which  have  been  discovered. 

Froiii  this  small  ant  they  say  he  hus  created  an  elephant  and  given  great 

significance  to  little  and  useless  things  of  no  value,  exaggerating  and 

augmenting,  like  the  mirrors,  great  things  which  could  not  be  found  in 

the  l^imeria  where  tiiere  was  no  use  for  missions,,,, 

"Those  spreading  sucu  false  testimony  will  be  c.illed  to  account  by  the 

supreme  Judge,  as  they  are  the  reason  that  the  l^imeria  is  hot  today  a 

thriving,  large  and  flourishing  Christianity."   pp,  133-134. 


Life  of  a  missionary 

From  Bolton's  Padi'e  on  Horseback; 

"Sometimes., .his  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  test  to  explain  Christian  con- 
cepts in  the  simple  Indian  language,  A  classic  example  is  his  amusing 
story  of  how  he  explained  the  Resurrection  by  reviving  some  apparently 
lifeless  flies.  When  the  astonished  Indians  shouted  Jbimu  huegite,  they 
gave  the  Father  the  native  term  which  he  had  been  seeking."  pp.  40-41. 

"Kino's  almost  hypnotic  influence  over  the  Pimas  gave  him  the  position  of  protecto 
of  the  Sonora  frontier. .. .he  was  worth  more  than  a  garrison."  pp.  68-69. 


Life  of  a  missionary 

Father  Velarde  describes  Kino's  death: 

"He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  extreme  huiiiility  and  poverty,, ,  .His  death- 
bed, as  his  bed  had  alvays  been,  consisted  of  two  calfskins  for  a  mattress, 
two  blankets  such  as  the  Indians  use  for  covers,  and  a  pack-saddle  for  a 
pillow.,,. No  one  ever  saw  in  him  any  vice  whatsoever,  for  the  discovery 
of  lands  and  the  conversion  of  souls  had  purified  him. . . .He  was  merciful 
to  others  but  cruel  to  himself."  Quoted  on  p.  201  of  Bolton's  Borderlands. 


Life  of  a  luissiouary 

From  liudo  Jiinsayo  (1763): 

"jijvery tiling  is  done  with  i^roper  dignity  and  order  thus  impressing  the  majesty 
of  our  -''iviue  religion  on  the  neophytes  who  adinire  these  holy  outward  rei»— 
resentations,  their  disxjosition  being  to  belie^'-e  rather  by  the  eyes  than  by 
the  ears."  pp.  120-121, 

"The  fiinistering  Fathers  preach  on  oundays  and  holydays,  explaining  either  the 
Gospel  chanted  at  the  isass,  or  the  mystery  of  the  day,  or  the  bacraments, 
Comsiandiuents  of  God  and  CoQnr.andments  of  the  Church.  On  the  same  days,  when 
Mass  is  over,  all,  yq^ng  and  old,  say"  the  Catechism  in  their  native  language. 
On  other  days  the  boys  and  girls  say  it  twice;  the  first  time,  after  i'lass, 
in  their  own  language,  and  the  second  time  in  the  evening,  in  -Spanish,  being 
on  all  occasions  attended  by  the  assistants,  or  hy  the  Missionary  Father 
himself  if  he  is  not  too  busily  engaged,"   p.  121. 

"I  have  heard  an  old  hissionary  of  bonora  say  that  there  are  no  Christians  in 
the  world  who  more  frequently  repaat  the  Catechism  than  these  Indians  and 
who  know  less  about  it."   p.  121. 

Mclesiastical  and  Irolitical  Government  of  the  missions:   pp. 122-127, 


I 


Life  of  a  missionary   (Jesuit  era) 

Description  of  an  inspection  visit  b}'^  the  Bishop  of  i>urango   from 

the  records  of  San  Ignacio: 

"1725,   beptember   17:      iiealm  of  b'^,   ^^.nt   ,   de  Motepore.     The  I3ishop 

of  l>xirango,   i>r,  i^on  iienito  Crespo,    of  the  order  of  Santiago   and  of 

the  Council   of  il,   M.   being   in   said  Healm  examined  the  books  of  the 

iiission  of  b.      Ign?  presented  to  him  by  the  iadre  Joseph  ^.gn,   de 

Campos  which  he  found  in  order.     The  Bishop  vaa  pleased  to  express 

to  hie:  in  sincere  manner  his  appreciation  of  the  services  which  he 

had  given  in  his  ministry  adding  his   apostolic   seal,.," 

Pa   345  of  bouthwestern  lionuments  bpecial  Iteport  No.   11   "Kino  Mission 

itecords"    (itesearch  &  Trans,   by  itobert  rl,  itose) 


Life  of  a  missionery 

Pfeff.  on  Pima  language: 

"Words  like  God,  spirit,  soia,  salvation,  immortality,  will,  memory, 
intelligence,  faith,  hope,  love,  virgin,  incarnation,  resiorrection, 
hesven,  hell,  eternity,  penitence,  confession,  worship,  veneration, 
virtue,  vice,  and  coimtless  others,  especially  those  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  explaining  the  truths  of  the  Faith  and  Christian  ethics, 
are  lacking  in  the  Pima  language.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  the 
endless  difficulties  which  occupied  the  meditations  of  the  missionaries 
each  time  they  had  to  explain  the  word  of  God  and  the  Christian  duties 
to  these  uncivilized  peoples."  p.  231. 

On  evil  influence  of  Spaniards: 

"the  fruits  which  Christianity  brought  forth... would  have  been  much 
richer  had  not  the  seed  of  God's  word  sometimes  been  stifled  by  the 
vexatious  example  which  the  Indians  had  in  the  Sonora  Spaniards,  whose 
evil  actions  they  often  saw  before  them.  It  was  principally  the  Spanish 
miners  vriio  stood  in  the  way  of  the  propagation  of  religion  and  the 
improvement  of  customs  among  the  Sonorans.  Most  of  these  miners  were 
people  who,  failing  to  make  their  livelihood  in  the  cities,  were  forced 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Sonora  mines.  Many  had  nothing  Christian 
about  them  but  their  names,"  p.  241. 

On  village  government: 

"Certain  Indian  magistrates  were  put  at  the  head  of  each  village.  It 
was  their  duty  to  assist  the  missionary  in  fulfilling  his  office,  to 
share  with  him  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  Indians,  and  ty  vigilance, 
by  the  good  reputation  he  enjoyed,  and  by  good  example  to  keep  the 
other  Indians  in  good  order."  p.  266. 

On  Christian  instruction: 

"Since  constant  instruction  in  Christianity  would  contribute  most  to 
the  education  of  the  Indians,  on  this  the  missionaries  put  special 
emphasis.  The  Christian  doctrine  was  preached  every  morning  after  Mass 
and  every  evening  at  about  six  o'clock.  All  young,  unmarried  Indians 
of  both  sexes  had  to  appear  at  certain  tolls  of  the  bell.  On  Sundays 
and  Feast  days  the  entire  population  was  obliged  to  attend  two  services," 
pp.  268-269. 

"The  choir  consisted  of  Indians  who  sang  so  well  that  many  European 
churches  might  rightly  wish  for  such  voices."  p,  269, 

On  mission  finance: 

"One  may  wonder  about  thw  sources  of  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  missionaries  in  a  country  where  all  European  goods  were 
so  exceptionally  expensive.... 

"Annually  the  king  of  Spain  allotted  three  hundred  pesos  out  of  the 
Mexican  treasury  for  the  support  of  each  missionary  in  Sonora.  A 
steward  who  lived  in  Mexico  City. ..recieved  these  royal  monies  and 
sent  the  missionaries  those  things  requested  in  each  case  as  far  as  the 
money  went o ...  about  half  the  money  was  sometimes  spent  for  freightage... 
one  can  imagine  that  the  above-mentioned  three  hundred  pesos  did  not 
go  far.  The  missionaries  were  forced  to  call  upon  other  resources.... 
"Such  supplies  of  tallow,  molasses,  jerked  meat,  and  hides  as  the  missionary 
did  not  need  for  himself  and  for  the  support  of  tfe  his  Indians  were  dis- 
posed of  to  the  Spanish  miners  at  a  very  low  price.  This  income  in 


Life  of  a  missionary 

Continxiing  Pfeff,  on  mission  finance: 

gold  and  silver  the  missionary  sent  to  the  steward  in  Mexico  City  along 

with  a  list  of  his  needs.  The  supplies  requested  were  sent  to  the 

missionary  in  good  order  the  following  year,"  pp,  273-27i^, 

"Nothing  seemed  more  difficult  than  to  dissuade  the  Indians  from  their 
congenital  inclination  toward  laziness,"  p,  21 U» 

"It  was  earnestly  insisted  that  each  Indian  raise  at  least  as  much 
maize  as  was  necessary  for  feeding  his  ovm  household,"  p.  274^, 

"by  virtue  of  royal  decree,  each  missionary  could  use  the  services  of 
the  Indians  three  days  each  week  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
mission.  The  decree  was  not  rigidly  enforced,  however.  The  Indians 
were  used  only  when  necessity  made  it  imperative.  Thus  three  or  four 
weeks  sometimes  passed  without  their  being  iKtHg  burdened  with  any 
work  at  all.  Those  who  were  used  for  special  service  received  remuiH 
eration  in  addition  to  their  board,"  p,  275, 

"The,,, income  came  only  in  small  part  from  the  sum  specified  by  the 
king  for  the  support  of  the  missions.  Most  was  derived  from  the 
communal  agriculture  and  from  stock  raising  in  which  the  industrious 
endeavors  and  good  economy  of  the  missionary  figured  heavily,"  p,  276, 

"But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  boundless  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  missionaries  of  the  East  and  West  are  supposed  to  have  collected 
and  about  which  so  much  was  prattled  and  written  in  Europe  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits?,,.!,  at  least,  boldly  challenge  any  Spaniard 
to  name  the  treasures  i^ich  were  found  after  our  banishment  in  iry 
mission,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Sonora  missions,"  p,  277. 

"The  vigilant  care  of  the  sick  was  one  of  the  most  important  concerns 
of  the  missionary,"  p,  278. 

"For  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  I  had  a  little  dispensary  of  various  in- 
digenous plants  and  of  some  medicines  which  I  had  had  sent  to  me  from 
Mexico  City,"  p,  279, 

"I  made  use  of  a  book  written  by  a  Jesuit  brother,,  ,vfho  was  an  excellent 
surgeon  and  apothecary  in  Mexico,  The  book  dealt  particiilarly  with 
diseases  which  were  endemic  to  New  Spain  and  helped  me  much  in  the 
treatment  of  the  illnesses  among  my  Indians,  It  was  particularly 
practicable  in  that  it  prescribed  throughout  only  household  remedies 
or  well-knovm  herbs,"  p,  279. 

"Beside  his  usual  daily  duties,  the  pastor  had  much  else  to  take  care 
of.  He  was  busy  from  da\,ni  iintil  dusk,  so  that  sometimes  it  was 
night  before  he  could  begin  to  recite  the  breviary.  He  read  Mass 
immediately  after  stmrise.  After  that  came  the  Christian  doctrine  and  in- 
struction, which  generally  lasted  for  an  hour.  After  the  service, 
food  was  distributed  to  those  who  received  their  daily  board  from  the 
missionary,,, as  well  as  to  those  people  who  were  doing  communal  work 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mission. 
"Then  the  missionary  visited  the  sick,... 

"He  had  likewise  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  agric\ilture  and  on  every- 
thing else  which  the  Indians  did  for  themselves  or  for  the  mission."  p,  280, 

nothing  was  so  difficvilt  for  a  missionary  in  Sonora  as  the  fact  that 
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Life  of  a  missioBiary 
Continuing  Pfaff . 

he  had  to  live  by  himself  among  rude,  stupid,  and  uncivilized  people. 
There  was  not  a  single  person  from  whom  he  could  expect  encouragement  in 
adverse  circumstances,  or  good  advice  in  case  of  doubt,  or  id.th  whom 
he  could  at  times  have  a  rational  conversation,,, .Notwithstanding,  I 
must  confess  that  despite  this  wearisome  and  irksome  kind  of  life,  I 
was  often  not  a  little  comforted  by  the  innocent  conduct  of  my  Indians, 
by  the  beautiful  examples  of  virtue  some  of  them  provided,  and  also 
by  the  unhoped-for  conversion  of  many  savages,"  p,  283. 

"Besides  laboring  with  the  Indians  /underliis  care,  each  missionary 
watched  over  the  Spaniards  who  lived  scattered  through  Sonera,"  p.  283. 


Franciscans 

Garces  banner: 

"Foreseeing  that  I  could  not  exjjlain  myself  better  to  the  Indians 
than  with  images  of  the  kind  most  familiar  to  their  sight,  I  de- 
termined to  carry  a  linen  print  of  iiaria  ^antisima  with  iNino 
Dios  in  her  arms,  having  on  the  other  side  the  picture  of  a  lost 
soul,"  From  introduction  to  his  diary,  in  Coues,  pp.  49-50^  v^c  I. 
^Above  can  be  used  to  point  out  that  the  native  iJeoples  often 
weren't  cajjable  of  grasping  the  mysteries  of  Cliristianity.  Thus 
tadres  became  masters  of  improvision.) 

December  7,  1775: 

"I,,. showed  them  the  image  of  >iaria  ^antisiraa  and  the  figure  of  the 
lost  soul,  and  gave  them  to  understand  the  things  of  God.  /ill 
showed  by  their  great  delight  how  much  they  were  pleased  -with   Maria 
bantisinia, ,, .,  but  the  sight  of  the  lost  soul  so  horrified  them  that 
they  would  not  look  at  it  and  wanted  the  picture  reversed;  and 
^also  excleiiming)  that  it  suited  them  that  the  padres  and  i^sijanoles 
should  come  to  their  lands."  Coues'  Garces,  Vol.  I,  pp,  168-169, 

The  urbane  i'adre  Font  describes  Garces: 

"i'adre  Garces  is  so  fit  to  get  along  with  Indians,  and  go  about 
among  them,  that  he  seems  just  lilie  an  Indian  hiuself ,   Lie  shows  in 
everything  the  coolness  of  the  Indian;  he  swuats  cross— legged  in 
a  circle  ^>rith  them,  or  at  night  around  the  fire,  for  two  or  three 
hours  or  even  longer,  all  absorbed,  forgetting  aught  else,  dis- 
coursing to  them  \n.th   great  serenity  and  deliberation;  and  though 
the  food  of  the  Indians  is  as  nasty  and  disgusting  as  their  dirty 
selves,  the  padre  eats  it  ^'fith   great  gusto,  and  says  that  it  is 
appetising,  and  very  nice.  In  fine,  God  has  created  him,  I  am  sure, 
totally  on  purpose  to  himt  up  these  unliapx^y,  ignorant  and  boorish 
people,"  Coues,  Vol.  I,  p.  172. 

lixcellent  description  of  the  daily  routine  at  San  Gabriel  mission 

in  California.  Font's  diary  quoted  by  Coues  in  his  Garces.  I,  pp.  258-264. 

Garces  crosses  the  Kern  iiiver,  May  1,  1776: 

"They  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  swim,  and  I  answered  them  nay;  I 
supplicated  them  that  they  should  make  a  raft,  and  they  answered 
me  that  they  knew  not  (how  to  do  so).  i).t   last  they  ordered  me  to 
undress,  which  I  did,  do^•m   to  shirt  and  drawers;  they  insisted 
that  I  should  jmt  off  every  garment,  but  this  I  refused  to  do.   They 
convoyed  me  across  between  four  of  them  by  swiimning,  two  talcing  me 
by  the  arms,  and  the  other  tA;o  by  the  body;  whereupon  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  bathe  at  ny   pleasure  in  that  water  so  limpid 
and  beautifixl.   The  mule  crossed  by  swimming,  with  the  clothing 
and  saddle  in  baskets,"  pp.  281-282,  Coues'  Garces.  Vol.  I. 


Life  of  a  missionary  (exploring) 

Garces  describes  the  Grand  Canyon,  June  26,  1776: 

"I  am  astonisiied  at  the  roughness  of  this  country,  and  at  the  barrier 

which  nature  has  fixed  therin,"  Coues,  II,  351. 

On  July  4,  1776,  Father  Garces  was  run  out  of  the  aopi  village  of 
Oraibi.  i>escribed  in  Goues,  II,  388-403 . 

^peace  malcing) 

Garces  talks  of  his  work,  July  25,  1776: 

'1  worked  so  hard  to  establish  the  treaties  of  jteace  of  ^viiich  so 

many  times  do  I  make  mention  in  this  diary,  not  only  for  the  jiuri^ose 

of  putting  an  end  to  death  and  destruction  in  these  nations,  by 

whom  I  now  find  nyself  so  greatly  favored,  but  also  in  order  that 

the  foundation  of  missions  may  be  facilitated,  and  opened  may  be 

the  way  for  the  transit  which  is  sought  from  New  hexico  to  honte- 

itey;  being  evident  these  and  other  utilities  which  ensue  from  the 

peace  of  these  and  other  nations  among  tiiemselves  and  A/ith  us,  as 

also  the  damage  which  may  result  from  the  contrary."  Coues,  II,  415. 

Garces,  in  reflections  on  his  diary,  recommends  that  the  mission 
soldiers  be  married;  "SAn^  ,  ^  ^  VT  1  7'. 

"It  appears  to  me  also  proper  that  all  these  men  of  the  g-uard  be 
married,  in  order  that  Ad.thout  hindrance  may  be  accomplished  the 
cause  of  God."  Coues,  II,  456, 

Fron  Engelhardt: 

"Fr.  Garces,  accompanied  by  a  Gila  Indian  carried  a  little  pinole 

and  jerked  beef,  set  out..."  p.  48. 

Garces  quoted: 

"Only  one  av;kward  thing  happened  to  me  among  them.  In  all  places, 
and  not  only  once,  they  offered  me  women  etcj  but  I,  fixing  my 
eyes  on  the  crucifix  which  I  wore  on  my  breast,  and  raising  it  up 
towards  heaven,  gave  them  to  understand  that  in  that  particular  I 
did  not  live  as  they  did."  p.  51. 
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•  :r. Frank  Pinkley, 
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Eear  i.Ir. Pinkley.  - , 
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Rl  a  d     to     be     of    a  ??   ■  -i  o  t  ^  «nts    Py^-hess  w- ?•  '•!  JesMff^.  rn-tten     k..     ^ 


Am 
^ate  relative  .to  the  letters  recently  di.£/§^£t^ 
•-  stated, I  Will  be  glad  to  be  of  ^^  ^ l^X^^^^'i^^^^  S 

—   '-      s  e  e  c  on  t  c„-J  e^/o^  TnL'--^^  /nL^^^'-mr^.i"-  ''•' 
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which   of   these  you 
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I? Si  Stance  to  you,  I  am 
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Trusting  that  I  may  :.""  zhe      oppor 

Very,  truly  yours, 


nity 


tate 
essary, 
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.-albert  E.kaas.  -- 
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Director 


NogaleSjiiriz.  , 

iipril    k:0,I923. 

i^vans  Hotel. 


r. Frank  Pinkley, 
.:lackvvater,i\riz.  , 


ear  i.Ir. Pinkley,  '. 

Am  inclosing  the  clipping  from  the  Examiner  of  rec^nt'^ 

late  relative  .to  the  letters  recently  dir^covered  regarding  Father  K_.., 

.s  .tated,I  r;ill  be  glad  to  be  of  as  istance  to  you  .hould  you  ever   [ 

visit  Los  .mgeles  and  desire  to   see  contents  of  same. 

V/hen  you  find  time,  hope  you   will  sketch  an  outlin. 
of  Padre-  Kino's  activities  in  connection  ^ith  his  chain  of  missions.  : 
v^'ill  oe  glad  to   do  all  I  c:  n  to  obtain  considerat3le  publicity   for.  Yd 
also  might  advise  me  the  names  of   all  the  Mis:^ions  of  the  ..ino   grou,, 
their  location  and  general  state  of  preservation.   .1,0   kindly  state 
,whic;~:  of  these  you   have   pnotos  of^  ^  hich  may  be  copied  if  necessary. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the   opportunity  of  oeing  c 
a:^  si  stance  to  you,  I  am, 


Very  truly  yours, 
albert  E.i:.iaas. 
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SAN  JOSE  DEL  TUCSON  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  LATE  80'S 


P  SAN  JOSE  DEL  TUCSON 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river  in  the 
outhwest  part  of  Tucson  are  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Mis- 
ion  San  Jose  del  Tucson.  This  old  mission  was  from 
'763  until  1776.  a  visita  of  the  priests  from  San  Xavier 
el  Bac,  and  the  church  itself  was  built  by  Fi'ay  Garces 
1  1776.  It  was  evidently  a  very  imposing  structure, 
;  nd  was  established  to  provide  church  accommodations 
:  or  Indians  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Sentinel  Peak. 

Near  the  church,  until  the  walls  of  Tucson  were  built. 
■  'as  the  presidio  for  the  garrison  which  was  sent  here 
:  -cm  Tubac.  This  church  has  often  been  confused 
•  1th  other  old  missions,  for  sometimes  it  was  called 
'  3an  Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson."  There  having 
I  een  at  one  time  or  another  two  other  churches  in 
'  ticson  which  were  called  "San  Augustin"  it  is  ea.sy 
1 3  see  the  reason  for  this  confusion. 


Old  timers  say:  "No  one  but  a  newcomer  or  a  fool 
1  redicts  weather  in  Arizona."  Other  pioneers  say:  "If 
1  le  spring  brings  no  rain  until  the  dark  of  the  moon 
ii  June  fabout  San  Juan's  day),  we  will  have  good 
f  immer  rains." 
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To  supply  your  wearing  apparel,  accessories,  home  furnish- 
ings, furniture,  and  electrical  appliances  from  the  largest  and 
finest  Department  Store  in  Tucson  and  Southern  Arizona. 
Steinfeld's  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  invitation. 


5T€inf€LD'5 

Grocery  —  Department  Store  —  Hardware 
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TUCSON  VISITORS'  GUIDE 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


WORTHWHILE  ENTERTAINMENT 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  stress  the  excellent  en- 
tertainment advantages  of  Tucson,  for  she  has  long 
enjoyed  musical  and  dramatic  performances  of  the 
highest  quality;  but  attention  is  called  to  the  two 
outstanding  musical  artist  series  presented  each  sea- 
son. For  twenty  years  or  more  the  Saturday  Morn- 
ing Musical  Club  has  brought  prominent  artists  to 
Tucson  people,  and  in  more  recent  years  the  College 
of  Music  of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  presented  a 
like  series.  The  former  course  appears  at  the  beauti- 
ful Temple  of  Music  and  Art  on  South  Scott  street, 
v^hile  the  latter  course  is  now  presented  in  the  impos- 
ing new  auditorium  on  the  university  campus. 

Twice  each  season  the  Tucson  Civic  Chorus  renders 
oratorios,  complete  and  creditably  performed.  The 
Tucson  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Temple  of  Music  and  Art,  gives  three  or  four  per- 
formances during  the  season.  Then  two  Sunday  after- 
noons of  each  month,  civic  concerts  or  recitals  are 
given  by  local  musicians  at  the  Temple  of  Music  and 
Art,  and  these  are  liberally  attended. 

Dramatic  performances  of  real  worth  are  provided 
by  the  active  Little  Theatre  group  at  the  Temple  of 
Music  and  Art,  and  by  the  dramatic  department  of 
the  University;  and  each  season  we  have  visiting  stage 
attractions  of  the  highest  standard. 

The  movie  theatres  present  all  the  foremost  pic- 
tures, frequently  before  the  large  cities  get  the  re- 
leases. 

For  those  who  care  for  informative  lectures,  a  series 
is  given  at  the  University  throughout  the  .school  year 
by  authorities  in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  and 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Many  lecturers 
from  other  institutions  and  other  countries  are  on 
these  courses.  Nature  lovers  may  have  benefit  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  with  its  many  interesting  trips 
for  week-end  study. 

The  galleries  of  the  Tucson  Fine  Arts  Association, 
located  in  the  Temple  of  Music  and  Art,  maintains 
exhibitions  of  paintings  throughout  the  winter  sea- 
son, drawing  on  local  and  foreign  talent  for  some  really 
excellent  shows.  The  local  group  of  painters  has 
achieved  widespread  recognition.  In  addition  there 
is  a  W.P.A.  project  under  way,  with  a  local  museum 
showing  work  of  excellent  character  from  over  the 
country. 

A  growing  number  of  artists  of  note  are  making 
Tucson  their  residence  for  at  least  part  of  the  year 
and  it  is  naturally  expected  that  this  circle  will  in- 
crease. The  desert  is  not  easy  to  properly  paint  but 
several  of  our  artists  have  captured  the  spirit  of  the 
great  outdoors  as  we  know  it  in  Southern  Arizona, 
and  their  work  is  gradually  being  recognized  in  the 
national  art  centers. 

All  in  all.  the  cultural  phases  of  our  modern  life  are 
well  taken  care  of  here  in  Tucson. 


The  deep  magenta  fruit  of  some  varieties  of  prickly 
pear  is  extremely  delicious  in  a  piquant  acid  way.  But 
take  care  in  the  peeling  of  the  fruit,  for  the  skin  is 
covered  with  tufts  of  tiny  spines  that  are  apt  to  be 
painful  and  difficult  to  remove. 
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DORRIS-HEYMAN 

FURNITURE  CO. 


FURNITURE.  DRAPERIES,  AND 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 
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537  North  Sixth  Ave. 
TUCSON.  ARIZONA 
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THE  ART  NOOK 

Where  Picture  Framing  Is  An  Art 

Picture  Framing 

%     Oil  Paintings 

%     Etchings 

0     Picture 

143  No.  Stone  Avenue 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA 
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References  to  Kino»s  endurance: 

"♦  •  .Boulton  >Aio  has  made  the  best  study  of  him  (Kino),  records  that 
at  the  age  of  fifty  one  Padre  Kino  made  a  fifteen  hundred  mile  horseback 
ride,  from  his  frontier  mission  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  fifty-three 
days,  including  stops  necessary  to  say  mass  and  confer  with  other  priests, 

"Another  instance  of  his  endurance  as  a  horseman  occurred  in  1700,  when 
Padre  Kino  was  fifty  six  years  old,  an  age  when  many  men  ^egan  at  least 
to  think  of  slowing  down.  On  the  morning  of  May  3  that  year,  when  he  was 
about  to  say  mass  at  sunrise  at  Tumacacori  in  southern  Arizona,  he  was 
given  an  urgent  message  begging  him  to  hurry  to  San  Ignacio,  in  Sonora, 
to  save  from  execution  an  Indian  who  the  soldiers  had  imprisoned  and 
were  toing  to  put  to  death  next  day.  t^adre  Kino  said  his  mass,  wrote  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  military  officers,  and  clambered  on  his  horse. 
By  midnights  he  was  at  Imuris,  a  way  station,  andby  dawn  the  following  day 
reached  San  Ignacio,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  There  fore  he  again 
said  mass,  and  saved  the  prisoner .from  execution," 

pll5 
from/"Glory,  God  and  Gold"  by  Paul  I  Wellman,  Doubleday  and  Co,,  Garden 
City,  N.Y,,  1954. 
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Book  Excerpts  on  various  missions  including 
Tumacacori 
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*  '  A         ^  IN  REPLY  REFER  TO: 

UNITED  STATES  ^^      H  14 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

SOUKI^/ESTERM  MATIONi"iL  MDiaJM3IITS 

30X  1562 

GLOES,  /iRIZOriA 

January  3,  1957 

Memorandum 

To:      Superintendent,  Tumacacori 

From:     Archeo legist  Schroeder 

Subject:  Early  Reference  to  Tumacacori 

I  ran  across  the  following  in  "The  Miscellaneous  Documents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  First  Session,  42nd  Congress,  1871, 
Miscellaneous  Document  No.  37*,*  irfiich  contains  a  report  of  Captain 
Samuel  Adams  to  the  V7ar  Department  on  pages  5-20,  dated  November  1,  1869. 
Captain  Adams  made  a  trip  down  the  Colorado  River  in  1866,  but  his 
report  touches  on  other  matters. 

On  page  18,  after  describing  the  ruins  of  Casa  Grande,  he 
continues:  "At  Tuback  a  more  modem  ruin  is  to  be  found.  The  walls 
of  the  cathedral  are  yet  perfect;  the  siltar  is  covered  by  shrubbery, 
which  had  grown  up  spontaneously;  and  over  the  cross,  on  the  windows 
and  doors,  the  vine  yet  clings,  as  if  to  protect  them  from  the  beams 
of  the  sun  as  they  shine  through  this  roofless  teit^le.  This  city  \vas 
but  a  few  years  since  inhabited  by  a  large  population;  but  the  Apache 
had  been  tliere  and  made  a  common  waste,  the  evidence  of  vdiose  vandalism 
is  seen  over  every  beautiful  valley  and  deserted  ranch." 

You  might  want  to  add  this  to  your  files  if  you  do  not 
already  have  it. 


Cy^s^ 


Albert  H.  Schroeder 
Archeologist 
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Tnnaeaoorl  National  Mommumt 
Tuaacaooriy  Arizona 

August  6,  1960 


Mr.  William  W.  Waaley 
Arizona  State  Museum 
Universl'ty  of  Arizona 
Tuoaon,  Arizona 

Dear  Mr*  Waaley, 

This  vill  acknowledge  reeeipt  of  your  Preliminary  Chronology  for 
Guevavi  Mission  vfaich  you  a«it  us  last  -week.  This  vill  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  both  our  fact  files  and  library.  Slovly, 
through  the  work  of  such  persons  as  yoiirself,  Bernard  Fontana,  Mr. 
Geerfe  Eckhart,  Fathers  Baldenado  and  Whalen^  and  Ray  Brandes,  ve 
are  able  to  fill  in  several  of  the  gaps  in  the   history  of  the  Sonoran 
missions  and  more  accurately  £^ve  our  visitors  an  idea  of  what  trans* 
pired  at  the  various  missions  through  their  ascent  and  decline.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  you  have  devoted  to  these 
studies,  and  hope  that  someday  ve  may  compile  all  of  the  data  ve  have 
received  and  derive  a  more  complete  end  authentic  history  of  not  only 
Tumacacori,  but  the  other  missions  in  the  chain  as  veil. 

Again  may  ve  express  oiir  gratitude  for  your  report  azui  ve  shall  look 
forvard  to  seeing )DU  again  at  Tumaoucori  in  the  near  future. 

Sinccnrely  ycmrs, 


Michael  J.  Becker 
Superintendent 


A 
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Tumaeacorl  National  MoniBarat 
Tuiaacaoorl,  Arizona 

August  6,   1960 


Mr,  Wllllao  W,  Wasley 
Arizona  State  Niuseum 
UnlTsrslty  of  Arizona 
Tuoaon,  Arizona 

Dear  Mr.  Waaley, 

This  vlll  acknofwledge  receipt  of  your  Preliminary  Chronology  for 
Guevavl  Mission  which  you  sent  us  last  -week.  This  vlll  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  both  our  fact  files  and  library.  Slovly, 
through  the  work  of  such  persons  as  yourself »  Bernard  Fontana,  Mr. 
George  Eckhart,  Fathers  Boldonado  and  Whalen^  and  Ray  Brandos,  we 
are  able  to  fill  In  several  of  the  gaps  In  ihe   history  of  the  Sonoran 
■lesions  and  more  accurately  give  our  visitors  an  Idea  of  what  trans-> 
plred  at  the  various  missions  throu^  their  ascent  and  decline.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  tisaa   and  effort  you  have  devoted  to  these 
studies,  and  hope  that  someday  ve  luay  compile  all  of  the  data  ve  have 
received  and  derive  a  more  complete  md  authentic  history  of  not  only 
Tumaeacorl,  but  the  other  missions  In  the  chain  as  well. 

Again  may  we  express  our  gratitude  for  your  report  and  we  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  jou  again  at  Tumaoucorl  In  the  near  future. 

Sincerely  ycnirs, 


Michael  J.  Becker 
Superintendent 


Tronacription,  froa  a  photocopy,  of  a  dinni—ivt  foxmd  In  .^-anta  Fo,  ?l«w 
Mexico,  by  leather  KoiBtn  i'i,  '<li«l«n,  TiieMn» 

r 
Eh  el  «8o  35.     ^1  S,  Couate  Hilarion  saoo  de  Tucson 

los  vasos  Safrrados,  omm— ntpg,  y  San  toe  y  todo  lo  que  pf^rtene 

elft  5  la  ygl<«Bia  eeBtron&e  dal  pr©aidio  y  lo  *•¥  llcvaron  «1 

na 
poeblo  de  ^  Tsouriay  «n  la  Geaa  de  D,     Catarlna 

n 
H^rn^imd^s  C!&ttU^a  3  leguas  de  S.  ygnacio.) 

a   o 
Ka  el  ano  M  o  i;.5  9«  ?».  Gonaales  ptairastro  de 
n  toB 

D.  Joee  Kliaa  9  pidlo  los  dootus.   del  pueblo  de  ToBBacaeuri 

T 

el  Oober«  Tgnaelo  Paeblos  para  i^wkmr  laa  Hadidas  Ae  laa 

r 

tlerraa  de  la  Iliesion— y  no  los  Sntre.eo  al  Cobcnr, 
Q  n 

0«  Frederlco  Pulanan  en  Tiibac  ha  dioho  a  D, 
a    a  OB 

Jeae  K«  Mart,  qvie  loe  doout*  Sataban  Bn  el  poder 

r  n       a  r 

de  S«  D«  j^amiel  M*  Ganderae  que  era  Oober«  de  Sonora 

r 
ha  Diebo  el  S,  Fredf^rico  Goedlaao  (viva  lia  Ooyesaa) 

II 
que  loe  doeuratoa  de  la  Hision  de  S,  Xavler  '■atabeTi 

n    do 
^  el  poder  de  D,  Fern,  Cubllla,  (5n  OiQpwaaa) 


1  ranalation 

In  1835  Seffor  Couate  Hilarion  reaavad  free  Tiieaon  the  sacred  veaaala, 
vestaaente,  saatoa.  aaid  all  that  belonged  to  the  allitarj'  chxirch  of  th© 
<)peel<11o>  and  he  took  tj^icss  to  the  villas  of  tumrle,  to  the  boua**  of 
DoHa  Catarlna  HamajKlez.  (iwurlB  is  3  leagueo  from  i^an  Ignacio.) 

In  1S44.  or  lAt5  Don  ^"austlno  Gonzales,  stepfather  of  Hon  Joe?f  ^^lliaa, 
asked  Governor  Ignaclo  Pamplona  for  th«*  documents  of  th«  village  of  Tursa^ 
caoori  in  order  to  learn  the  measureBf^r.ts  of  the  nlealon  lands)  and  he 
did  not  return  them  to  the  Governor,  Don  Frederico  Pul  aun  at  Tubac  told 
Don  JosS  i'larfa  Martlnes  that  the  docunenta  were  in  the  paaaaoalon  of 
SeSor  Don  Maaael  f^axfTa  GVndara,  iihe  vaa  GavaiBar  af  Sonora, 


SeSor  Frederioo  Oosdlsso  (he  lives  in  dvutyamm)   said  that  the  do( 
of  the  Mission  of  ^>an  ^ksvier  vere  in  the  paaaeaaion  of  Den  PeviMBido  Cubilla 
(in  Gna^nas), 
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Transcription,  from  a  photocopy,  of  a  docvjient  found  in  Santa  Fe,  ITeu 
Mexico,  by  Father  I'loman  M,  \-Jhalen,  Tucson. 

r 
En  el  ano  35.  El  S.  Couste  Hilarion  saco  de  Tucson 

los  vasos  Sagrados,  oma.ientos,  y  Santos  y  todo  lo  que  pertene 

cia  a  la  yglesia  castrense  del  presidio  y  lo  iev  llevaron  al 

na 
pueblo  de  V  Ymouris,  en  la  Casa  de  D.  Catarina 

n 
Hernandez  (Inuris  3  leguas  de  S,  ygnacio.) 

n   o 
3n  el  ano  IJv   o  45  D.  Fz.  Gonzales  padrastro  de 
n  tos 

D,  Jose  Elias  1  pidio  los  docum.   del  pueblo  de  Tomacacuri 

r 
al  Gober.  Ygnacio  Psjiblon  para  Saber  las  lledidas  de  las 

r 
tierras  de  la  llission — y  no  los  Entrego  al  Gober, 
n  n 

D.  Frederico  Pulsnan  en  Tubac  ha  dicho  a  D. 
a     z  OS 

Jose  M.  I'iart,  que  los  do  cut,  Estaban  En  el  poder 
r  n        a  r 

e  3,  D,  I'ianuel  H,  Gandaras  que  era  Gober,  de  Sonora 
r 
ha  Dicho  el  S,  Frederico  Gosdisso  (vive  En  Guyeuias) 

n 
que  los  docui'itos  de  la  l-.'ision  de  S,  Xavier  Sstaban 

n     do 
En  el  poder  de  D,  Fern,  Gubilla.  (En  Guyenas) 


Translation. 

In  1835  Senor  Couste  Kilarion  removed  from  'i'ucson  the  sacred  vessels, 
vestments,  s antes,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  militarj^  church  of  the 
presidio;  and  he  took  then  to  the  village  of  Imuris,  to  the  house  of 
Dona  Catarina  Hernandez,   (imuris  is  3  leagues  from.  San  Ignacio.) 

In  1344  or  1845  Don  Faust ino  Gonzales,  stepfather  of  Don  Jose  Elias, 
asked  Governor  Ignacio  Pamplona  for  the  documents  of  the  village  of  Tu2ia- 
cacori  in  order  to  learn  the  measurements  of  the  mission  lands;  and  he 
did  not  return  then  to  the  Governor.  Don  Frederico  Pulsman  at  Tubac  told 
Don  JosS  L'aria  I^artinez  that  the  documents  were  in  the  possession  of 
Senor  Don  Kanuel  Karia  GSndara,  who  was  Governor  of  Sonora, 

Senor  Frederico  Gosdisso  (he  lives  in  Gua^TTias)  said  that  the  docioments 
of  the  llission  of  San  Xavier  were  in  the  possession  of  Don  Fernando  Cubilla 
(in  Gua^onas), 
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^         3  followed  Father  Gutierrsz. 
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;he  He  Anza  expedition  drev;  a  map 
^cori's  Mission  church  on  the  east  bank 
L  on  his  map  making  expediton  in 
•he  v;est  side.  And  a  map  made 
B-howed  the  mission  bn  the  east  bank. 
argument  in  favo\ir  of  room  50  to  the 
ig  bein?-  the  church  which  preceded 
.d  make  it  the  church  in  which  Lorenzo 
757 — the  one  which  Father  "pont  located 
'er  In  1777,  and  the  one  v/hich  vras 
.nd  flimsy  (in  179$)— 
I  was  TU'-acacori  :aoved  to  it's  present 
site.   If  the  1757  inap  is  right,  it  could  have  been  moved  to 
:he  west  bank  of  the  river  after  that  and  Lorenzo  the  Alcalde 
<*ould  have  been  buried  on  the  east  bank.  This  would  also  lake 
better  sense  of  the  st.-itement  in  Rudo  Snsayo  that  J.n  1761  or  1762 
?ubac  was  a  visita  of  T«fflft«e;e©f»*  Guevavi,  whose  people  now  inhabit 
"ffmacacori,  but  because  the  do  not  have  there  as  good  land  for  irriration 
li.s  at  Tubaca,  their  residence  there  depends  upon  the  season  or  the 
['  rops".  However  the  people  would  have  probably  lived  near  their 
<  hurch  regardless  of  which  bank  it  was  on,   "Whose  people"  coiild 
1  ef er  to  the  people  of  Guevavi,  but  that  seeras  improbable  as 

Cuevavi  was  the  principal  missioriof  the  area.  Possibly  the  soldiers 

I  \ 

I'ad  taken  over  the  Tutoacfields  sending  the  tPubac  peopile  to  Tujnacacori. 
lie  bulk  of  the  evidence  seems  to   point  to  the   fadt  that  Tioraacacori 
v*is  on  the  west   side  of  the  Banta  Cruz, 
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Father  Ramon  ^.oeros  followed  Father  Gutierrez. 


Father  Font  who  went  with  the  :)e  Anza  expedition  drev;  a  map 
in  1777  which  showsd  Tamace^cori '  s  Mission  church  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Santa  Cruz.  La  Fora  on  his  map  making  expedit'on  in 
1766  placed  the  church  on  the  v/est  side.  And  a  map  made 
"por  los  jBsuitas  an  1757"  showed  the  mission  bn  the  east  bank. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  room  50  to  the 
east  of  the  present  building  beinp-  the  church  which  preceded 
the  present  one.  This  would  make  it  the  church  in  which  Lorenzo 
the  Alcalde  was  buried  in  1757 — the  one  which  Father  "pont  located 
ODn  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  1777,  and  the  one  v;hich  v/as 
described  as  very  cramped  and  riirasy(in  179$) — 

Question — Just  when  was  Tu-'\acacori  moved  to  it's  present 
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Gala- 


::site.   If  the  1757  map  is  right,  it  could  have  been  moved  to 
■  e  west  bank  of  the  river  after  that  and  Lorenzo  the  Alcalde 

'Would  have  been  buried  or.  the  east  bank.   This  would  also  nake 
better  sense  of  the  sti:terient  in  Rudo  Snsayo  that  "In  I76I  or  1762 
Fubac  was  a  visita  of  T««ft»ereef»*  Guevavi,  whose  people  now  inhabit 

i  HTmacacori,  but  because  the  do  not  have  there  as  good  land  for  irrigation 

!  is  at  Tubaca,  their  residence  there  depends  upon  the  season  'or  t;:e 
:rops".  However  the  people  would  hnve  probably  lived  near  their 
:h\irch  regardless  of  which  bank  it  was  on,   "Whose  people"  coiiLd 
'efer  to  the  people  of  Guevavi,  but  that  seems  im^^robable  as 

uevavi  was  the  principal  missionof  the  area.  Possibly  the  soldiers 

i 

id  taken  over  the  Tuteacfields  sending  the  IPubac  people  to  T\ijnacacori. 
Phe  bulk  of  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fadt  that  Turaacacori 
as  on  the  west   side  of  the  Banta  Cruz. 
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In  1701  Father  Sa.n  Martin  was  assigned  to  Pruavavi  and 

macacori  was  a  /isita  of  Guevavi.    Kino  died' in  1711  in 

gdalena.  In  1732  Father  Se'ielmayr  hai  jurisdiction  ov^r  all 

e  -i-^'  ssions  of  Pimeria  Alta  and  Father  Grasshof  er  was  at 

lev.ivi  with  Taoiacacori  as  a  visita,  Father  Segesser  was  at 

in  Suaraca  and  in  charge  of 
,n  Xavier  and  Father  Keller  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley.   In  1^51 

i.ere  were  eight  missions  with  resident  priests  all  in  operation 

,/ ' 
It 


len  a  Pima  Indian,  Luis  Oacpica^ua  who  had  been  appointed 

\ptain  of  his  people  by  the  civil  authorities  stirred  up  a  revolt 

■ainst  the  .nissionaries*  Father  Sedelmayer  and  Father  Kentwiff 

•om  Saric  fled  to  Tubutaraa  and  later  escaped  to  .'^nta  Ana.   The 

jvolt  was  put  down  by  Governor  «^  Parr ilia  of  Sonora  and  there 

!ire  many  recriminations  between  the  priests  and  the  military, 

ibac  WIS  establisfeed  in  1752  as  a  result  of  the  revolt.  Tu  acacori 

.s  also  established  on  it's  pres'^nt  site  and  renamed  San  Jo:  e  (?)   (ih 

-imacacori,  '-^riere  is  evidence  that  a  small  chiirch  building  was  built 
757."  •'■'he  Alcalde  of  Tumacacori  was  buried  in  that  church" 
In  1768,  the  Fra.ici scans  came  to  Pi  'eria  Alta,  the 

"-suits  having  been  expelled  the  previous  year.   In  1773  as  a  resxilt  of 

oache  raids,  Tumacacori b ecame  the  principal  church  and  Guevavi 

•16  visita.   In  1786  the  Spanish  Viceroy  Galvez  made  a  truce  with 

-le  Apaches  supplying  them  with  trinkets,  whiskey  and  Fome  fire-arms 

Lid  hostile  tribes  were  ;^ncouraged  to  fight  among  themselv3s  and  not 

■)  molest  the  missions.   Father  Carillo  caine  to  Tumac-tcori  in  17 '0  and 

■ied  in  1795  and  WxS   succeded  by  F-.ther  Gutierrez  w  :o  ai"a  in  1820. 
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on  Tumacacori— 

Father  Kino  w-'o  '^eld  the  first  church  services  at  th  ■  villao;e 
jnacacori  in  1691,  f  rst  came  to  FJ.meria  Jllta  in  l6S7.'  He 
reviously  explored  Baja  Qalifornia  and  extabli  shed/it  hat  it  v/as 
.insula  r  tther  than  an  islanu.  His  headcfuarters  in  Pimeria  Alta 
at  Dolores  near  Cosari.  Ho  was  at  the  neighboring  toivn  of 
lavia  in  January  I69I  with  Father  Salvatierra  when  sorie  raessenr-ers 
from  the  aobaipuris  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  Kino  left  this  description 
leir  CO  ling,"  It  was  our  ii .tent ion  to  turn  hack  from  21  Tucubavia 
'Sospera,  bur,  from  the  north  some  messengers  or  couriers  of  the 
.puris  of  San  Xavier  del  Back,  r.nore  than  40  leagues  iourney,  and 
San  Cayetaho  de  Tumacacori,  came  to  raeet  us,  with  som^  crosses, 
II  they  gave  us,  kneeling  with  great  veneration,  and  asking  us  on 
.f  of  a  11  their  people  to  r^o  to  their  ranc'rerias  also.   The  father 
■  said  to  ine  that  those  crosses  which  they  carried  were  tongues 
oke  volumes  and  with  great  force,  and  that  v;e  could  not  foil 
:  mere  by  means  of  them  they  called  us."  Question — Had  the  names 
(avier  aind  San  Cayetano  already  been  riven  to  the  villages  or  did 
'^v   ?^ino  mean  that  they  came  to  be  known  ae  by  those  names  later. 

Turaacalcori  was  established  as  a  visita.  In  1695  Kino 
;ionsd  that  there  were  sheep  4r>r''>oats  and  wheat  and  rnaize  at 
icacori  and  that  there  were  earth-roo "^'ed  houses  of  abode.   In  1699 
^anje  reported  in  hip  diary  that  he  and  Kino  were  returning  from 
:ip  to  the  Gila  River  when  the  Father  became  ill.   They  came  alonp 
bank  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  (Pasames  por  la  caja  del  rio)  \Vhen  they 
:  ii  front  of  the  village  of  Tumacacori,  or  opposite  the  village 
:rdinr  to  the  translation — (hasta  enfrentarnos) ,  the  Indians 
■  ed  (nos  pasaron)  some  meat  to  make  a  stew  for  the  sick  man. 
5  passage  in  Manje's  diary  is  the  basis  for  the  contention 
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DLSGRIPTIOK  OF  TUMAGACORI   IN  1879. 


(evening  Bulletin,    San  Francisco,   N'arch  19#   1679*    second  edition,    page 
4,   column  one,    'Notes  on  Arizona   (Correspoedence  of  the  Bulletin),   Cala- 
basas,   i.arch  5,   1879") 

"The  fiuine  of  Tximacacori  i.'.iBsion" 

"ivext  to  the  well-preserved  church  of  San  Aavitr  del   Bac,    near  Tuceon  - 
80   faititifxilly  and  so  enthusiastically  described  by  all   travelers   in  south- 
east Ari2ona  -  tne  ruins  of  the  ivdasion  of  bt«  Joseph,    Tiuaacacori,    conunand 
attention,   inese  ruins  are  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  regularly  traveled 
road,   between  three  and  four  miles  iroui  Tubac.   Trie  first  ,  iseion  erected, 
or  established,    in  this  iounediate  locality  i.vas  consecr!:ited  at  i.ubac  in 
17^^«  and  was  called  tae  ^anta  aertrudis  .;«.ission«   This  building  was  snortly 
afterward  destroyed  by  Apacnes.   in  17^1  a  criurcn   was  built  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Xiie  ruins  above  named*   Tnis  ediface   snared  the   sau.e  late  as 
tnax>  of  the  .;4anta  uertrudis  :..i8Bion  at  or  about  tne  same  tii^e.   In  just 
fifty  years  afterward  a  new  cnurch  was  erected  and   the  ruins  of  Tumacacori 
constitute  wnat  is  left  of  it,   it  also  mving  been  destroyed,   or  partially 
destroyed,   by  the  Apaches  eighteen  years  after  its  consecration* 

/inile  tiie  above  named  church  structure  did  not  approach  San  Aavier  in 
arcnitectural  beauty  and  grandeur^    the  outer  and  communicating  buildin^js 
were  more  extensive,  and  agricultural   expectations  greater.  At  triis  late 
date,    however,    the  ruin  is  not  so   complete  but  that  the  passer-by  may   see 
a  good  deal   to  reward  him  for  the  gratification  of  sin  inquisitorial   turn 
of  mind*   The  seeker  after  information  will   discover  that  the  main  build- 
ing was  at  least  100  feet  in  length  by  50   fact  in  sidth;    that  its   shape 
described  a   Jreek  cross;    that  it  was   substantially  and  elaborately  con- 
structed of  sun-burnt  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,    which  were  put  together  ;vith 
a  sort  of  cement  and   concrete;    that  it   ,vas  well   timbered  and  well   roofed; 
that  it  was  surmounted  by   two  domes  -  one  over  the   chancel  and  one  upon 
the  eastern  or  soutiieastern  corner;    triat  there   were  pretentious   residen- 
ces for  the  padres  and  tneir  master  workmen  and  soldiers,   and  comfortable 
adobes  for  their  peons  and  neophytes;    tnat  there  were  orchards  witii  oran- 
ges,   lemons,    limes,    poars,    figs  aixi   pomgranates,    and  gardens  with  flowers, 
vines  and  exotic  plants,    shade   trees  and  possibly   fountains*    ihe    dome 
above  tiic  chancel  is   still   in  a  fair   state  of  preservation,    but  the  walls 
and  t^ie   surroundings  nave  crumbled  or  are  crumbling  into  decay;    its 
splendid  timber  and  tile   roof  nas  been  snivered   by   time  and   the  elements, 
and  its  only    covering  now  is   tne  11  liii.i table   canopy  of  neaven  with  its 
iaiperisnable   constellations;    tne  orchards,    witJri   tneir  unbrageous    (.siC/ 
Biiade  and  fruit  trees,    tr^rougn  wnich  sunlignt  and    snadow  used   to    cnase 
eacn  other  and  fantastically   sKirmisi'i   for  mastery,    and   tne  gaardens,    miti. 
tiieir  hyperborean  gifts,   nave  all  passed  away;    and  the  vast  space    within 
these  consecrated  walls  dedicated  to   solomn  offerings  in  tne   sacred  guise 
of  chants,    genuflexions  and  benedictions,    is  one   vast  pile  of   indistin- 
guisnable  ruin... 

B.C.T*" 
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vicinity  of  Tximacacorl  In  1855 

from  J.\MES  A.  BENNETT:   A  DRAGOON  IN  NM  MEXICO.   1850-1856. 
Diary  edited  by  Clinton  E.  Brooks  and  Frank  D.  Reeve  and 
printed  in  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Review.   Quotation  from 
issue  of  April,  1947, 

(During  May  and  part  of  June  in  1855  Bennett's  cora'^airy 
was  with  the  boundary  survey  party,  reconnoiterin;?  the 
border. ) 


"May  24  (1855) .-Arrived  at-Harnesh,  (footnote:   probably  the  Mexican 
town  of  Janos)  a  small  place  belonging  to  Mexico.  '7e  are  the  first 
United  States  Troops  they  have  ever  seen  here.  They  act  like  wild 
people. 

May  26. -Along  the  Harnesh  River  yesterday.  It  was  barren:  not  a 
spear  of  grass  was  to  be  found  for  our  animals  so  they  starve.   Gould 
find  no  wood  so  we  went  without  coffee.  At  Tubac  we  found  a  little 
grass  but  not  wood.  Tubac  is  a  deserted  villa^^e  as  the  Apaches  fre- 
quently raid  such  villages. 

May  27. -At  Rancho  de  las  Galabasas  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  church; 
vdth  the  altar  still  standing  and  a  bell  still  hanging  in  the  cupola. 
The  road  from  Tucson  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  as  far  as 
this  ranch  which  is  occupied  by  2  Germans.   A  third  brother  has  been 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  all  their  horses  and  cattle  have  been  stolen 
by  the  savages.   These  2  brothers  kept  an  awful  old  'bachelor  hall'. 

May  30. -Camped  on  a  plain  and  sr^vt   great  quantities  of  wild  game. 
At  Tucson,  found  a  great  many  good  buildin'^s  and  a  very  nice  stone 
church  with  several  'monuments'  inside.   This  place  is  nearly  deserted 
on  account  of  the  Indians." 


(See  also  contemporary  account  by 
Lt.  Michler,  quoted  in  Rensch  "Chro- 
nology for  Tumacacori  N.^t'l.  Hon.") 
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EdT.    JOHN    THE    EVANGELIST'S    CHURCH  A 

3713     SOUTH     SEVENTH     AVENUE  P.     D.     ADDRESS.     GREENWAY     STAT(ON 

TUCSON.     ARIZONA 

Here  is  a  news  item  apparently  from  The  Guevavi  i/7eekly 
Grindstone  of  llay  25,17Ul,  It  must  be  genuineTHecause"  "the  " 
■lEc^s"  agree  perfectly  with  the  attached  entrv  in  the  Guevavi 
Mission  Register  under  the  date  of  May  23>17Ul. 

GOVERNOR  NEIGHBORENG  VILIAGE  17EDS 

Highlighting  the  latfe  spring  social  events  of  the 
our  city  of  Guebavi  was  the  marriage  last  week  of  Joseph 
Tutubusa, Governor  of  Tumacacori,  to  Kartha  Tupquice  of       \ 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  \ 

At  an  early  hpur  the  bells  of  the  I'lission  of  Los  ^^'^ntos   \ 
Angeles  de  Guebavi  pealed  out  the  invitation  for  the  pueblanos  \ 
to  assemble  to  witness  the  union  of  two  of  the  most  prominent 
families  of  the  Sobaipuri  Nation,  The  church  was  resplendant 
with  spring  flowers  and  vegetables • and  flickering  tallow 
candles.  As  the  orchestra  consisting  of  organ, violins, trumpets, 
and  harps  struck  up  an  inspiring  march  composed  for  the  ^ 

occasion, the  bride's  little  sister  advanced  liown  the  aisle        ^ 
strewing  wheat  and  cottonvrood  Heaves, The  groom's  brother, little 
Manuelito  Tutubusa, followed  bearing  in  the  heart  of  a  golden 
pricklypear  blossom  the  v;e'.iding  ring, a  gorgeous  creati»|R  of      "~- 
sea  shell  im.ported  from  California,  Then  followed, according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  our  Tribe, the  official  v/itnesses 
Miguel  Valensuela, Andres  Cobarrubias,and  Domingo  Gussu,Hador       / 
of  San  Xavier.  Next  c^me  the  bride  upon  the  arm  of  Ipnacio        / 
Jocumisa,C-ovemor  of  San  Xavier, lifer  father  having  only 
recently  incapacitated  by  an  Apache  arrow.  They  advanced  to 
the  altar  vriiere  they  were  met  by  the  groom,  and  Padre  Joseph 
de  Torres  Ferea, Minister  for  His  Ii::ajesty  at  this  Mission, 

The  bride  chose  for  her  wedding  dress  a  cr  ~ation  of 
shimmering  Pima  cotton,  trimmed  in  dyed  rar/oit-fur.  Her  only 
jewelry  was  a  ma.s£  ive  necklace  of  shell  and  coral  from  the 
Gulf  of  Calif onaia, with  a  pendant  of  turquoise  from  New        / 
Mexico, a  gift  from  the  groom. 

After  a  honeymoon  among  the  wiJ  /  ows  and  cottonwoods 
at  dangerous  rjanta  Ana  de  uiburijthe  young  couple  ;vl"  1  be 
at  home  i'i  their  new  residence  at  31  Alamo  treat, 2an 
teayetano  de  Tumacacori, 

This  nev/s  story  is  a  scoop  which  our  reporter 
scored  ^vhen  Padre  Perea  granted  hivn access  to  the  lisron 
Register  Tfhich  contains  the  folD.oaving  record, 

^  '\   Tutubusa       En  23  de  Hayo  'le  lylp.  se  casaron  in  facie  ecclesiae       /• 

nullo  i  'p.dimento  d^tecto  Joseph  TutuCbusa  j  I.artha 
y^   cle  Turriac'-'Cori  Tupquice  fueron  Padrinos  ]  aria  Bicar  y  Augustin  Braba 
j  Testigos  i anuel  Valensuela, Ant oni  de  la  Trinidad, 

Itha  Tupquice     Andres  liartin  Gobarrubias,lgnacio  Jocumisa  Gov  de 

S^  Xavier, y  Domingo  Cussu  1  ador  de  S"  Xavier. 
|o^  Xavier  imte  mi     Joseph  de  Torres 

erea. 
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^^^'  ^  DESCRIPTION  OF   TUMACACX)RI   IN  1879. 


■-Tl'^ri^g 


(Evening  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  March  19.  1879,  second  edition,  page 

4,  column  one,  "Notes  on  Arizona  (Correspondence  of  the  Bulletin),  Gala-    ^n' 

basas,  March  5,  1879")       ^_.^,^   ^^,,  ^,1^^,, 

sing    iiipjjg  Ruins  of  Tumacacori  Mission" 

"Next  to  the  well-preserved  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,    near  Tucson  - 
so  faithfully  and  so  enthusiastically  describbed  by  all  travelers  in  south- 
east Arizona  -  the  rviins  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Joseph,   Tumacacori,    command 
attention.  These  ruins  axe  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  regularly  traveled 
road,  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Tubac.   The  first  Mission  erected,'^''*^ 
or  established,   in  this  immediate  locality  was  consecrated  at  Tubac  in 
17^0,   and  was  called  the  Santa  Qertrudis  Mission*   This  building  was  shortly 
afterwcrd  destroyed  by  Apaches.   In  17^1  a  church  was  built  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  ruins  above  named*   This  ediface  shared  the  same  fate  as 
that  of  the  Santa  Qertrudis  Mission  at  or  about  the  same  time.   In  just 
fifty  years  afterward  a  new  church  was  erected  and  the  ruins  of  Tumacacori 
constitute  what  ie  left  of  it,   it  also  having  been  destroyed,   or  partially 
destroyed,   by  the  Apaches  eighteen  years  after  its  consecration. 

iKhile  the  above  named  church  structure  did  not  approach  San  Xavier  in 
architectural  beauty  and  grandeur,    the  outer  and  communicating  buildings 
were  more  extensive,  and  agricultural   expectations  greater*  At  this  late 
date,   however,    the  ruin  is  not  so  complete  but  that  the  passer-by  may  see 
a  good  deal   to  reward  him  for  the  gratification  of  sua  inquisitorial   turn 
of  mind.  The  seeker  after  information  will  discover  that  the  main  build- 
ing was  at  least  100  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width;    that  its  shape 
described  a  Greek  cross;    that  it  was  substantially  and  elaborately  con- 
structed of  sun-burnt  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,   which  were  put  together  with 
a  sort  of  cement  and  concrete;    that  it  was  well   timbered  and  well   roofed; 
that  it  was  surmounted  by  two  domes  -  one  over  the   chancel  and  one  upon 
the  eastern  or  southeastern  corner;    that  there  were  pretentious  residen- 
ces for  the  padres  and  their  master  workmen  and  soldiers,   and  comfortable 
adobes  for  their  peons  and  neophytes;    that  there  were  orchards  with  oran- 
ges,   lemons,    limes,   pears,    figs  and  pomgranates,    and  gardens  with  flowers, 
vines  and  exotic  plants,    shade  trees  and  possibly  fountains.   The  dome 
above  the  chancel  is  still   in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,    but  the  walls 
and  tiie  surroundings  have  crumbled  or  are  crvtmbling  into   decay;    its 
splendid  timber  and  tile   roof  has  been  shivered  by  time  and   the  elements, 
eind  its  only  covering  now  is  the  illimitable  canopy  of  heaven  with  its 
imperishable  constellations;    the  orchards,    with  their  unbrageous    (sic) 
shade  and  fruit  trees,    through  which  sunlight  and   shadow  used  to    chase 
each  other  and  fantastically  skirmish   for  mastery,    and  the  gaardens,    with 
their  hyperborean  gifts,   have  all  passed  away;   and  the  vast  space   within 
these  consecrated  walls  dedicated  to   solemn  offerings  in  the   sacred  guise 
of  chants,   genuflexions  and  benedictions,    is  one  vast  pile  of  indistin- 
guishable ruin... 

B.C.T." 
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Robert  Forsyth,   "Journal  of  a  Trip  from  Peoria,  Illinois  to  California 
on  the  Pacific  in  1849,"   (Journal  located  in  the  Peoria  Public  Library, 
Peoria,  Illinois) 

1,  1849  (Forsyth  is  traveling  north  out  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora  following 
Santa  Cruz  River) 

•Cool  night  &  hot  sun  during  the  day,   a  few  miles  after  leaving  camp  I  was 
lished  to  hear  the  Clear  loud  Ring  of  two  bells  which  chimed  harmoniously  on 
jure  morj.ng  air  and  on  looking  across  the  Valley  &  stream  I  espied  a  handsome 
!»  church,   on  passing  over  I  found  as  usual  all  desolation,   some  of  the 
;3  men  of  the  Train  had  been  in  advance  &  were  ringing  the  Bells  in  something 
11  unusual  manner,   some  of  the  adventurous  of  the  boys  had  fastened  the  long 

of  their  Ox  whip  to  the  clapper  &  were  pealing  out  a  merry  chime,   the 
;h  &  all  the  surrounding  Buildings  were  in  a  fine  State  of  preservation, 
'aintings,  Guildings,  Cement  Floor,  Walls  &  every  thing  was  in  perfect  order 

the  exception  of  the  names  most  shamelessly  scratched  on  the  Walls  by  some  c 
Sold  seekers,   the  whole  place  had  a  monastic  appearance  rows  of  cells 
jssional  stalls  etc,   the  Garden  was  well  filled  with  full  Grown  Fruit  Trees 
»y  had  been  heavily  laden  with  Peaches  Pomegranetes  Quinces  etc  but  very  few 

left  for  us,  hov/ever  we  gleaned  a  few  Peaches,   there  was  something  Oriental 
le  appearance  of  this  secluded  &  deserted  town,   the  white  domes  of  the  churc 
ieep  Green  trees,  the  Peaked  &  Rocky  mountains  immediately  in  the  rear  all 
Lned  to  give  it  an  asiatic  effect  in  our  eyes,   the  High  Garden  Walls  & 
;iful  Baths  still  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  when  left  by  the  fair  inmates  of 
;onvent  led  us  to  believe  that  the  Apaches  gave  them  but  short  notice  previou 
jparture,   I  crossed  back  &  overtook  the  wagons  &  in  the  course  of  two  miles 
ler  entered  another  deserted  town,   everything  just  as  when  the  inhabitants 

the  Corn  Mills,  four  of  which  I  counted  in  this  town  all  perfect.   Boxes, 
;s,  Baskets,  Doors  with  the  locks  on  &  the  various  small  articles  which 
;itute  a  Mexicans  household  lay  in  promiscuous  profusion  around,   two  large 
5  which  had  fallen  from  the  Church  Belfry  bore  the  same  date  as  the  Bells  in 
:own  before  visited  1809  -  scythat  I  suppose  both  towns  Bells  etc  were  not  of 

Ancient  date  -  Soce  of  our  Pious  looking  boys  filled  the  Confessional 
:  &  others  of  mere  Heretical  Phix  pretended  to  make  confessions  to  them, 
1  was  most  to  be  relied  on  for  sincerity  the  forgiveness  or  confession  I 
;nd  not  to  say," 


Tiin  Hayes,   "Diary  of  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes'  Journey  overland  from  Socorro 
to  Warner's  Ranch,"    (Diary  located  in  the  Bancroft  Library) 

ber  8,  1849  -  Started  north  from  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora  up  the  Santa  Cruz 
y,   Hayes  wrote  that  the  soil  was  rich  and  could  be  used  for  extensive 
ulture  except  the  Indians  prevented  people  from  farming.   The  train  was 
eed  several  days  just  north  of  Santa  Cruz  due  to  sickness, 

Loer  11,  1849  -  Began  to  move  north  again,   Hayes  remarked  again  that  the 
iin  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  was  still  good, 

;ber  12,  1849  -  The  group  passed  through  many  deserted  ranches,   Hayes 
ht  the  valley  at  one  time  must  have  been  thickly  settled.   On  this  day 
id  they  "passed  what  appeared  to  be  a  church.   Several  went  over  to  it, 

^r  a  mile  off Near  the  church  there  is  a  long  trail  of  ashes  winding 

the  valley  in  a  very  direct  course  along  the  road,  as  if  the  fence  of  an 
sive  enclosure  had  been  burnt,"   In  a  short  distance  they  came  to  a  village 
was  deserted, 

ber  14,  1849  -  They  arrived  at  San  Xavier  mission,   Hayes  gave  a  very 
description  of  San  Xavier,   He  wrote  that  the  Pima  Indians  there  told  him 
a  priest  was  due  to  arrive  there  in  three  days. 


ge  W,  B,  Evans,   Mexican  Gold  Trail;   The  Journal  of  a  Forty-Niner, 
San  Marino:   The  Huntington  Library,  1945, 

August  15,  1849   -  Evans  and  several  others  of  the  party  left  the  wagon 
n   and  pushed  on  ahead  after  leaving  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora,   They  followed  the 
ji  Cruz  River  downstream.   He  described  the  valley  "as  beautiful  a  valley  as 
?»r  saw," 

They  passed  several  abandoned  ranches,   Apache  raids  had  caused  the  people 
[?ave,  Evans  thought, 

August  16,  1849  -  Still  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  Evans  wrote  "This  is  the 

fertile  valley  we  have  yet  traveled  in," 

August  17,  1849  -  "We  came  to  one  of  the  best  Spanish  buildings  I  ever  saw, 
t:ly  after  passing  this  we  came  to  another,  built  of  adobe,  not  as  beautiful 
jpearance  as  the  first,  and  at  l2:00Mo  we  entered  the  walls  of  a  large 
e>nda.   All  of  these  buildings  have  been  wholly  deserted, ,,  ,•» 


(/id  Jordan,   "Diary,  1849."   (Diary  located  in  the  California  State 
ibrary,  Sacramento,  California) 

„  1849  -  After  traveling  about  sixty- five  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz, 

in  two  days  Jordan's  party  camped  about  one  mile  from  an  old  deserted 
Turaacacori).  Jordan  wrote,  "it  is  a  most  beautiful  building  outside — 
ave  visited  it  and  say  it  is  splended  inside." 

,  1849  -  "I  visited  the  old  abby  last  night,   it  certainly  has  been  a 
;Dlended  building--there  is  considerable  of  the  furniture  still  there,  it 
en  surrounded  by  a  large  wall,  but  it  is  now  tumbling  down-- there  is  a 
Ktensive  valley  that  at  one  time  has  been  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,' 


IS  FrObel,   Aus  Amerika;   Erfahrungen,  Reisen  und  Studiern.   Leipzig:   J,  J, 
Weber,  1857-58  (two  volumes), 

e  Two 

1  came  from  Germany  and  traveled  in  the  L&iited  States  and  Mexico  in  1855-56, 
!his  return  to  Germany  he  published  the  diary  he  kept  of  his  travels, 

ollowing  was  translated  from  the  German  by  James  Mote  and  Berle  Clemensen 
ne  Denver  Service  Center, 

433  &  434    In  1856  FrObel  arrived  at  Tumacacori,   He  wrote: 

lacori  lies  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,   It  is  a  stately  mission  church, 

i  Germans  and  a  Frenchman  had  settled  here  and  maintained  that  they  were 

I  ightf ul  owners  of  the  mission  and  its  lands.   The  site  is  interesting  to 

I  ighest  degree.   High  mountains  of  pillar-like  porphyry  rise  in  the  back 

he  buildings  and  in  front  of  these  a  river  runs  and  is  bordered  with  a 

;;et  of  shady  trees — on  the  sides  the  valley  floor  broadens.   The  old  mission 

m  still  bears  its  fruits  for  the  new  settlers,   A  second  traveling  companion 

CG,  whom  I  had  already  mentioned  left  us  here  and  Joined  the  inhabitants  of 

:  acori," 


ii  Brainard,   "Journal"     (Journal  located  in  the  Bancroft  Library) 

Brainard  traveled  to  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora,   From  there  he  turned  north  to 
:nv  the  Santa  Cruz  River  to  Tucson, 

;)er  13,  1849   -  Passed  by  a  church  which  was  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
If   feet  v;ide.   In  the  rear  of  the  church  was  a  long  oblong  enclosyre.   The 
r.  forming  the  enclosure  were  built  of  gravel  and  cemented  and  finely 
lented.   The  ornaonentation  was  done  by  putting  different  colored  stone  in 
:ement  before  it  hardened. 

The  foundation  of  the  wall  was  made  of  cobble  stone  which  projected  nearly 
))t  on  each  side  forming  a  nice  base.   The  top  of  the  wall  was  finished  with 

stones  projecting  out  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  cornice,   "On  the 
:r  side  of  this  were  small  niches  at  distances  apart  which  I  should  think 

for  putting  lights  in.   The  length  of  the  wall  was  150  feet  by  50  feet  wide, 
leight  was  eight  feet  from  the  base  and  four  feet  thick.   In  the  end  of  this 
.)sure  nearest  the  church  was  a  round  enclosure  about  36  feet  in  circumference 
::  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  sasne   manner  as  the  wall," 

Numerous  delapadated  buildings  connected  with  and  surrounded  the  whole 
:h.   They  were  also  built  of  gravel,   "The  whole  church  was  also  built  of 
il   and  retained  its  whiteness  to  a  remarkable  degree.   The  Front  was  Gothic 
•i   and  displayed  considerable  taste  and  skill.   The  bellfry  was  built  of 
•»  burnt  brick.   Four  square  in  each  side  was  an  aperture  for  the  bells,  three 
lich  were  still  hanging.   One  had  fallen  down.   Each  had  a  different  sound," 

)er  14,  1849   -  They  passed  through  another  deserted  town  a  short  distance 
the  mission. 
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The  Santa  Fe  Trail,  18A9-1852,  San  Francisco,  The  Book  Club  of 
California.  Diary  of  H.  K.  T.  Powell,  1931.  Value  of  this  book 
about  4300. 00, 


Wolves  last  night  were  more  than  usually  noisy.  I  could  not 
sleep  for  their  constant  howling.  I  went  with  Dr.  ComDton  and 
othei'S  back  to  the  Pueblo  Tumacacori.  We  took  what  we  thought 
was  a  short  cut,  but  were  so  much  imrDeded  by  brush  fences  that 
stretch  in  all  directions,  masses  of  sun-flowers  and  mesquite 
bushes,  tliat  we  had  a  v;earisome  time  getting  there.  When  thei-e, 
the  rest  ran  about  looldjig  at  it  and  I  sat  myself  down  on  the 
South  side  and  took  a  sketch  of  it.   (John-I  can  photograph 
thds  sketch  and  send  it  to  you  if  you  would  like  it)  The  chui^ch 
is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  plastered  over.  The  square  tower 
looks  as  if  it  had  never  been  finished.  The  houses,  extending 
East,  are  adobe.  The  church  inside  is  about  90  x  18,  nainted 
and  gilded  with  some  pretensions  to  taste.  The  Altar  place  under 
the  dome  was,  of  coiirse,  more  carved,  gilded,  and  painted  than 
anywhere  else.  Behind  the  church,  itorth  side,  there  is  a  large 
burying  ground  enclosed  by  a  neat  adobe  wall  plastered  and  having 
niches  in  it  at  intervals.  There  was  a  circular  oratory  at  the 
South  end  of  it  near  the  church.  East  of  the  Church  there  was 
a  large  square  yard,  on  the  Vjest  side  of  v;hich,  passing  under 
some  solid  arches,  we  came  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
granary,  etc.  It  is  a  very  large  establisiiment  and  the  monks 
or  priests  had  every  accommodation  to  iiiake  life  comfortable,  as 
they  usually  contrive  to  do . 

In  the  square  tower  there  were  3  large  bells,  and  there  was 
one  lying  inside  the  church,  dedicated  to  Senor  San  Antonio- 
dated  1809. 

On  leaving  it,  we  struck  a  mule  trail  that  took  us  straight 
to  Tubac  on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  the  sa.ae  as  the  Pueblo, 
distance  about  1  league.  We  found  it  deserted  onjif  a/c  of  Apache 
depredations (they  killed  £  women  and  2  children)  about  2  months 
since;  so  we  heard  at  Santa  Cruz;  but  it  locks  as  if  it  had  been 
deserted  much  longer.  The  walls  are  all  punched  with  holes  for 


musketry,    etc.      It  is  mere  pile  of  tumble-dov/n  adobe  houses. 
The  church  has  no  roof;   is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross — 
main  building  90  x  25.     It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  sketch- 
ing.    We  found  some  old  military  papers  in  one  of  the  houses. 
I  took  2  or  3  of  them  and  put  them  in  ray  portfolio  as  a 
"souvenir."    ••• 


aL3Cjj 


The  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  SxnX  California.   1849-1852 

The  Journal  and  Drawings  of  M.l-i.T.  Pxiwell  edited  by  Douglas  S.  V/atson 

oan  Francisco:      The  Book  Club  of  California. 

BjUN  is  willing  to  photograph  the  drawing  of  TUIiA  for  us  if  we  do  not  have  it. 

Aside  f2?om  that,   very  little  of  interest,  although  there  are  also  passages  on 

Santa  Cruz  now  our  goal; 
First  glirnpse  of  iianta  Cruz; 
The  sack  of  Tubac; 
The  deserted  rancho; 
The  road  to  Tuc  son ; 
Guevavi  and  Calabasas; 
The  bell  of  Itunacacori; 
Tubac,   Anza's  old  oresidio; 
The  Chxirch  at  ban  Xavier; 
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ABSTRACTS  FROM  JOUIl^ALS  OF  AMERICANS  IN  THE  SANTA  CRUZ.  VALLEX 
DURING  THE  40 «s  AND  50»8 
Abstracted  by 

H,  E«  Renscii 


Cave  J,  Couts  Diary  (Bancroft  Library) 

Oct.  13,  1848.  (p. 66)  "St.  Cruz  is  an  ola   and  compact  ranche 
inhabited  I  may  say  hy   one  company  of  Mexican  State  Troops,  though 
none  of  them  would  be  taken  for  soldiers  .  .  .  The  comp~ny  is  sbout 
80  strong  anti  w?^s  once  cavalry,  mounted  lanciere,  but  soae  tliree 
weeks  since  a  party  of  Apaches  a-jde  an  attack  cno.   carried  off  all 
their  animals  but  one  single  mule,  r.nd  all  their  clothing  .  .  .The 
town  is  completely  sxrrrounded  by  e  wall." 

Oct.  20,  1848. (p. 66)  Left  Santa  Cruz  for  Tucson.  The  Santa  Cruz 
■is  a  beautiful  little  stream,  passing  through  the  aount;  ins  lined 
on  either  side  by  c:.  large  growth  of  cottonwood  .  ,  ,  Houses  are  tiiick 
along  its  banks.  .  .  but  all  are  desertea."  Deserted  ranches  are 
passed  .  .  .  "Tlie  people  were  particularly  friendly:   they  understood 
th-i^t  we  mere   after  Apaches."  Some  inhabited  ranchoe  passed, 

Oct.  ^.l,   1843,(p.7£,)  Sunday  arrived  ^.t   Tub&c  "A  small  presidio 
today."  (p. 74)  Near  Goibabe"  (Guebavi?)  was  a  gold  aine  where  ZQ   men 
were  v/orkin?^  in  dread  of  Apaches. 

Two  and  ht.lj"  milee  fron  Tubac  passed  r,  nice  Incian  village.  The 
church  looked  very  well  (Tuiaacacori?)  "Tubac  itE:;lf  might  be  c.  lied 
an  Indian  village  for  there  are  two  Apaches  to  one  Mexican.  Their 
h.  '    e  built  of  stra-^  and  grass  arounn  tlie  edge  of  the  town,  (p. 75) 
I        -  .  .7ere  friendly.  Chief  told  hif  people  lo   be  friends  to 
Aaiericans  '.^.nci  not  to  steal  from  them. 

Oct.  25,  1348.   (p. 78)  The  churches  in  this  Talley  are  remark- 
able— "At  Tumacacori  is  a  very  large  and  fine  church  stanaing  in  the 
midst  of  a  few  comaon  conic-^l  Indi   '  tc,  made  of  bushes,  thatched 
with  grass,  hute  of  most  oomuon  .  n  .    Ltive  kind.  Tnisftlie  church?) 
was  built  by  an  old  padre  who  died  rit  Monterey,  iiexico  last  summer, 
and  who  was  highly  thought  of."  The  funeral  procession  was  the 


I 


i 


largest  •▼er  •••n  in  the  city.     "This  church  is  non  taken  c&re  of 
by  the  Ind:'  noet  of  v/hom    ra  '        '    o,   or 

f-Vf^      ->n   ' _:       ..:,  d  ttM  aountfixaii .        -     -.  -   -  -irt 

f^*  ir»«^  jBfiara,  thout'h  all  its  imugee,  pictur«8,  flc^iriMi, 
etc.  res^in  unmoleated  and  in  good  keeping.     No  Moxicans  live  trith 
thea  at  £ll.* 

(p^.7o,7y)    "  -e  .    .   id  s  it:  to  be    the 

fi  .«^-+.  in  rv-s-r       ' .    ie  cu:u  .'idous  building.  Its 

c  .   •as  ol  it8«ir  tiufficierit  to  guarantee  a  Oitgr 

-     '     -        ive 

.^..  . „    -, ■  -— -ng 

>n,  eave  the  i'e  ;  old  Indian  hut«  of  the  mort 
r  ■  of  th       old 

in  V        ,  Ths  dre;  .  ':ttend  their  churchet  ii 

t  "^-ne. 

^. ..,  .^ ^  .  _.,     „,  ,    -jle  inner 

'le.  f.  r  Iriu,,   -  ,    the  came  mifiht  be  ii^id 

oi'  i  .  •  ti-rG  exec  •'^. 

T  ■-  ..    .  ^.  :  ...    -....^     .^;.i^.,»  -if  one  ar..  ., .      i 

1,  I  ever  se*.     The  exterior  ehovrs  no  age,  on  the 

/,  lojKj'  ne-:  -Z^  fcbout 

u..   :    --^LoT  *hic..  ..  ...ler  ac...     . .  ;     - ..       ,    ...    the  subUmity 

of  t  -ture.     It  is  kept  by  theee  Pi.iia&  A'itli- incredible  care  c.nd 


,  I    -.[!»"('.>-.    I  I   . . 


14r-144) 


.i,,4  .T.r. .  Tont 


T.n.'.  _   ,,._  ,      -t.v  jf^f'   r.t  S&ntri  Crut  s  few 

hou:  Cruz  deserted  ranch  of 


«t# 


WT-.,', •  «..,-r-i--  rtcif  ..vleslon 


(Tu 


"   ■  r  «i«rioa  (4»h»  l^vlu 
i--.  »-at  rt--lly 
luverior  .  t-3d  ft  8cl»i«i  -u<.  -u-      cccuo^  u';<B^-ec 


i-.  »-at  rt-lly  •  th« 


tc 


nl  s^:yd  if.il  t8 


1  .oi^s 

LJV    -^ 

H,;r->  i«  «s»iit 

o-^g  r*f» 

r-t   3 IT' 

(tiY,cJT.v.q) 

'xs»0iiJ: 


J  c^oa 


ax  &l     , 


AS 


1^ 


^)     Xr. 


«>.W    -fr 


tr.^,^. 
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,  ■-■-  -■     « 


^  .) 


9ao«oii  th»  •▼•nine  of  the  4Ui.   C'-    ^\  -  '  k  fi^iu  ^ 

iwld  in  hoaor  of  the  Aaeric^as.  a  i/j  To.; 

its  JTrienciijr  p«opi»,« 


Dec,  1S49,  tt^yef  fpund Jt^ta^  ^  peaoii  tr»««;  a...  aclon^re''  £.t 

TuQBiiQ&cori,  *tbe  ground  i»  :jils>k<r«B  oovwred  wit^  td«  9»&a&  - 
hH»  f«il«n  u2ui  noae  t  j  g&tiier  it  •  ^  - 

livliu;  tain^  feeri*     It  i^wi.  a  ji**^  ^^  _^ 

the  eh\ir«a  ttlXX  tf^tu,  ao  ifooi",  vx  the  u  ,  piece  of  the 

cross «     ■"    '    .'k 8  defoliate  indeed —  ■  "iil 

AdOnMd  trlvi  poiiiUoge  Ia  uie  ceawat.     Tue  dd^utt  07er  bios  «CLt&r 
covered  with  ««*^  ■.<*  s\«i)  jwrtico  iu  front, 

wita  tta  Uer  ol  ,  c<.rviiu  iaeiae,  4  beXic, 

ona  ha»  bten  taken  down;   svi-eet-toned,  .a.     This   ,.ould 

be  an  omaaent  to  fav  of  our-  citiM.   (i^uui^u  irow  il«ye«  laanuscript 
iJjr  Coy,  The  Qreat  Trek,  1^11,  f>?7) 

.   S«.i  X*ivier  oiu*  Tucttou 

"The  routi'  coatiimea  tLovn  the  S&at*.  Ctvo.  V-j.-  „,     i-^^.  desert©*^ 
r»n0ho»  untii  at  ltt»t  Uxe  riTur  loet  itsaljC  in  tkii  iii  Uie  ro^d 

•dobe  houses •     Hert  in _.   ._    , e 

wrngslXimtA  dkoireh  .   .  .i  *    ii«ye&  aeOced  W   £\;  as 

(Sm  Coy  136JL,  **  i} 

"About  niiiir  ailat  .„   ._  j^lb, 

quite  a  settlti^ttrit  wiUjL  two  I  itti  a.  nd  i.  ; 

eiapioyinj;  seven  woric«rs.     The  ..j«Mja  ^ery  ■  netK*. 

as  at  fiui  ZaiKieir  tii'    ©ftigiNnafttP  were  «ble   u_ c a  sm^  -L^.  ^> 

as  welX  as  grtin  jur   .    .    .     Hie  ^>-.ric  ^^  *ex*e  iroXI  :  < 

BDO  ooe»ftiwti»13y  h,  ^  ^  «*«  tieJUt  i^  t«a|»ijr  honor," 

"After  le<k.¥iaj(  Um»  IXiCBvMi  th»  CMlifoai'nl  6 

SucMA,  iHni'ili  aerth. 

Pi»»  fillAges.     TJd  •  .       ■  ck 

sufi«9ed  grei  tly. 

Cc  i-'-ot  r.v/L.. 

■Tha  vtllwy  01'   t-ic  ^  -lit*  C;  ..l" 

nortt^  from   i.".'-    s-rr '  s-.ui   vi-.r  nf  ,  


^:^   ciN^^at^'l  '*^^  **^  -^  .ante^v© 


ia««u» 


} 


pleatlni;  contrnitt  to  the  d«sert  r;  a  tiiey  ksid 

All  wiit«  in   leBcrlblttf  it  (Ijb  Ui^*-      ..^^a.     ^^  joiaraelE)   as 
iMi&util'ul  ooxiatiy  «ltk  good  soil  and  a  good  impel/  of  ti^r,  Although 
tli«  •ff»ot«  of  ipaofao  raids  mmet  a&dly  evideat  in  the  deeertod  r&nchoa 
along  the  way. 

ThlB  first  church  mlix  thc.t  ttas  fiul^Tronte  ^ide  note   ■.}!   '^ere   those 
old  aiacion  of  Sr.ii  Gabriel  de  Gueb^vi  :oun<ied  by  Kiao,  about 
17  ,  .     "It  was  n4karly  a  aila  off  ta*  rctul-Lr  routa  but  laf-ny  of  tha 
ei8if;rcmta  took  oeoaiioa  tt^  get  a  eloaer  Tia«.     A  loot.    '  eahes 

in-' ■  ■.'   -f-d  thiit  before  its  destraction  +>"  •-     --■    '-•    ->  ^rc 

r  ^a,"     (lentioned  In  Htgrct  i>iea7/ 

i  A.  teen  oiloi)  L-    i-^-Ui.   »^acci   to  unotiifer  vi  .u. 
ruins  of   jja  errtn  «;?:e  oxtensiVft  church*     Tale  »  i. 

Xhe  davertcd  aission  orehardc  furoisheci  ^  vt .  piy  of  ,,.. 

tti^t  to  ti.e  California  taitgr&nts,"     (Haro  tjuov..  ^iui  «'-^.>b  a.e.s.) 
(C07,   19?.!,   ii47) 


PowaU,  1951,  l;51. 

In  tho    .QtuxBo  of  L646  iT*  -      .  ...  jr*»^on 

t«rritor>,  took  ti>o  ilciitf;  Fc  Tr-ii  enc  then  pre^.^ec  f&r  to  the  south 

t-o  a-r'  ■'•'  tijc-  aoun^    ■ It  cee  v    -^     -^         "^  lazed  t'-      ■^:-- 11 

to  r  allowed  te!jr  ...-ter.  eadgi-  lofra:. 

Laaa  ^  Bvatarn,  p£aud«)k&8hin£tDn  ISi^,  p*E£*)  -     W4i 

Journal  ol'  ?Ji»»ll  noteo  Eept.  Lbtu  'vt  ara  entlroljr  off  Cooke's 
route,  va&  do  not^  nam,  know  LnyUais^.  of  tha  ro«ud.     r.e  aiuppoiic  it  a 
net*  route  Bc«ia  by  ConraniK^  hf.nt  lact  ye&v .   ^     .b  aat  hia  oMie  affkjWIcad 
on  *-  t2»ft«  fe  thorrt  diatanco  bfcck.* 

J*-     '  lot,    t-c:u  i         '   '    .  •        :  a, 

^ftry  b«.    .  -  ,  if  -ii  rit"   V- ;    _    r.  x  .      .  .   .>.  ^'    •.  .o/»' 

Detcdlad  dasoriptiati  of  the  baautxlul.  couotny  ioilovte. 

*i4oBt  of  oixr  truin   tna  suoiu  anoogr^  '*t  baiai  oil  Cooka*^.  routo 
■o  far.     Ihie  wiiy-,  >*«  laam,  ie  four  days  the  farther," 

Oc   .  enterf^d  Btata  ^-  .  >.    .  -^ 

4«  141  old  looking  ]plaoe»  Tas<y  c  'ted;   titf»  griiaci  |tr^.aa  ,; 

on  tha  ^tap   01    tt      ". *"   O   oi^^r^rii^je,        1      -:•--      "•     :  uuk.    iaui;xi 

arm iMtMmi\ ,  the  ^  i-,  ara  itu^u^tv  i«ra  150  oi' 

itflOBi  are  »tation'3Ci  in  the  to«n;     I&O  More*  X  un'  ..-ig  out 

on  country      '    "''  ^  Apachee    vho  stri>;p«;'-    u^o.    j.i  .  t  spring 


►jac 


"i"': 

.;f«p:^^^  ^!*?'  t*    f*«*fff?CW 

♦•^j««r  ^af  ^noiiJ 

J-  :-i^r^  ;1n-:^rl-  :f^-rn  si^ 

•  J:'n»# 
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•vvJ. 


iJO 


.)         ■    •  .) 


of  ftv*3ry  tiling  except  ft  fe  p  ■ir)jd^  goats.*     Took  in  ell  ?700 

cattle,  oulee  f^nd  horses,"  v  >-^'--     —    .   ,   .  idiieci  S  or  4  w-saen 

ana  caildran  in  Tu^&c)    -ot  tu  Crus.     Flour  plentiiTil, 

quinces,  malone,  powpklns,  £t%far, 

(p. 157)  Oct  '6Td.  PesSQci  a  deBerteu  rancho;  larrc  estabiisbuent 
with  a  tojrer  h&vin^^  loop  holes  :inrl  S.S.  corner.  t-^o  etorles 

hlsh.     Brcrnt  bricK     ;-  '-"dee  ot  door  ways  and  f-j    ^i.^ors.     Lisae  villn, 
furrtcees.     Cenieritec:  -ra*,  tools,  ate.     Fine  peach  or^'hrrd,  apples, 

paSiTf  grape,  apricots j  figs.     Cea»nted  r^ts  io 

ip.l5d)  At  ^7h«it  he  tiio%jat  uras  OueTs,Tl  Poarell  saici  there  ■as 
one  house  tdtli  four  rooaa,  on©  wltb  six  rooias,  ia  e&  ornac*  tjnd 

outside  *  der,     Sev 

left  bci..;  ^^/i;r,     Thret .,  v..  .    .      j-  on 

an  elev&tion  on  ri^t  bank  of  river,     Pil«  of  croablini^  adobe.  One 
aile  belo:?  this  on  opposite  eidt  wS.s  ntlxat  h«  thotiiAht  was  C&leb^isa?, 

(p. 158)     S6a«  ll«7J.c&n&  g&ve  rollQising,  v.1iicb  was  surpris.. 

?       '"      ■  ■  t  i^«  \  "         tt  *ildemees  lUce    "         '  "   L  i*aey 

h- -^  ^  - .: ^---_, oif  to  ."  Crui^i     7  ailae  frot. _rui.- 

doscrtcd  riincho,  Z  leej^;uefj  f  icho  Si^nta  Barb^.ra;  from 

there  to  GuaVavl  (r)  k  lesL^-uoa,   to  Cviic i>iiBas  (r)  «d  leagues j  to 
Tua6.Ci-cori  6  league 8 j   to  Tub«ic  1  league j   to  Sun  lfcivi.,r  Ic  leagues ; 
Tucson  5  lecgrues. 

^  -  .r 

(y,14l)  Mi-uo  sketch  oo  south  side  of  Tuaacacorl  Oct"  6,  1849. 
fThe  church  ie  built  chiefly-  of  brick,  pl&stcred  over.  The  snuare 
iover  l>ok8  !iB  if  it  haj  nevor  been  fi-  '  Ing 

,_JEast,  are  sulobe,     t-t  .-hiir-csh  1.  sidp  V-  „  ..  „  ^,, .    ...^ 

gilded   flth  eOHjfc  -joe,  to  t<^  altar  pl&ce  iinder  the 

^'^  uS,  iuore  c  ,   gilJ-.  .'.  here 

ei^^.     — .-_  .     „..o  church,  side,    ...-.«  j.^  -  ^  , 

ground  enclosed  by  l  neat  tfall  pli. stored  and  h 

in  it  t/    I  '       ->.ry  at  d 

of  It  nu..-     ...>.   v,...^  .  ».     ^..  ,    ...  e  waa  ~~  ^- .  "'^ 

yard,  on  the  ii/tst  side  oC  -mi oh,   .  soms  solid 

»e  caae  to  a  fli^t  :         ,  v^j  U»  .  .     ! '    .l  . 

Tory  large  est^bli5.....v,  ..nka  a  ..  -v_.,,    c.^,    .^ - 

dation  to  ziilCB  life  co 

"In  the  r  t.  we  e  tlireu  .ei-e 

was  one  lylnj.  ^  .. j  L\».  c -.  ...,  dedic  +■  •'  '•'* 

— d».tevi  180^,''  I-'ounc  Tubc-c  ae«i;rt'-'d,  j 

ki.  ^       ..'oaen  ..n  -jn,     "It   i  ^Ifc- 

d:,...     -^w.   houses.  '^^  "^  -^  ^^^-.v  ^-   ^•-   rorm 

of  a  cross— iB:.in  bu  ,  .  dl^  raentioned) 

(145)     Reach'^'^  ■*^.  .    "-t  9th.     Oct.   lOtn  ree  ched  Tucson. 


rw"; 


«  f^9^S!P^  ^9ifi^  T" 


(8^.^:0 


4  ^i  ni 


ro 


»-i     \ 


vi'X; 


in  \inprc>iiTXibio  aearcaes  in  •Uieee  aiotant  ruici  unprotected  regions, 

«    ,    ,    ■    ' .       "'  '  , 

vrill 


^.         *?        ,     ■■  sn- 

ie^  tirae 

r  8T!?r  ition  ^TW  ci^ril 

..:,-,      I'    '\    I,    U8) 

Kicaier  ,.r    ..  .  /  .'ja  aon   the  ViOLl^y  of    •     '    !":..ut;-   C 
oonl'ererxctt  wit,-  .•'.■rf  tt  tlie  V-se  Cr.Uii-'  .  t       ,_    .--.s^     " .  .  _j. 

til*  to<m«  of  San  J^rier  and  Tubac,  '.rui  the  aiseion  of  Tua&ctcori, 
The  f      *      •  -ijdecl  by  the  Mejc"  •  '  "     '   rifi, 

A  b«i  ,  .  tc  exterior  ."sal  ,  rved 

and  atucooed,  ixr&L  the  interior  h'i^rvdeuaely  decori^t^ta  uiiu  in 

brifctiit  oolore,  »i.th  awi  •    -      - 

to  the  »ealou0  labor  '.n 
fast  century* 

•Tubac  ie  i-  deserteci  vlll::^'..     'ine    v.ild  Apace  Xordis  it  over  this? 
region,  find  the  tinid  husbfenjd^>;n  care  not  retura  bo  hX&  latee* 

•^e  aieeion  of  Tttaacacjrl  enother  fine  etructure  of  the  mother 
cbui-ch,   stiinde,   too,  in  the  aiidet  of  rich  fieldsi  but  fe&r  prevents 
its  habitation,   aavo  by  t^o  o^  roa 

their  ciistint  fatherland  to  t  r 

in  S«ory,   1857,  I,   118) 

•Ojo  del  A,.TUi:  d«  t>o;A>ri  i         .spring,   t-clre  milt;ii   L'rjai  Tubt-c, 
ia  L.  westerly  direction;  it  once  irrigateti  the  vallsy  of  th*j  c<.ric 
n^.ue,     hlch  w&e  eulti'rated  hy  Mf.-   "  A  as'    "  .each 

tree,"  »«y«  ttiehler,   "loaded  wit,  .  jnc  oJ  .  i^*^?,  relics 

of  other  days.     The  Btre.oi  ie  u  email  ?-nvi  pretty  one,     k  league  ftron 
it,  In  the  Sierra  Ateeeora,  rloh  miaee  of  cop^^er,  silTer,   ^nd  gold 
are  »' id   to  exist."   (Ibi:!.   113) 


{ 


JAi. 


(iwwirt.        :.  ;-_c  i.  ranobo,   In    .  ..-,  "-vitJJln  four 

alloSf  ifod  south  of  tiie  deserted  ranclio,  ero  to  be  fouiKt  larg'?  ex- 
cavatlonB  mado  by  mea  pwivlouBly  ©ngaggd  in  »^'  '  llfl»  of  aietalllc 

or©  lay  noar  the  springs  wiMro  they  htc  bfttQ  n  smEltlnf-." 

A  5BUle  trail  ran  aouth  to  Tubutama  about  thirteen  laile^  V  ibtiCa, 

(?.U9) 

The  «oia  ©ticort  tnd  tr'-in  wtre  enCiLaiped  at  Aribact-  in  July  *  nd 
to  the  aiddla  of  Augti^t  1355, 

The  latter  pert  of  komMt  ihe  surreyin^  had  bMoi  completed 

Lieut,  Pv              a  was                    '  o  boiw 

Apaches  <  .     ^i^d  to  Cc.-..-.    :.-    _.-  rit-rul. 

Here  the  ISexieand  am  U,5.  CoBsIseiona  sc 

■From  Imuriii  we  tr&Telled  the  ro&d  up  the  San  Ij>Taaclo  liiTer 
by  Cocosjvera,  a  deserted  mieffion,  to  the  r&ncho  de  Sc-a  Lua&ro, 
..here  a©  etruck.  the  muia  ec  wdgrant  roed.»     The  road  led  via 

S<-int.i.  CiniK,  Jitnos  ■  rwi  Corr- to  El  Far-v   etc. 
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Los  Aageloa, Calif. 
Oot.   25tk,   1875 

)fT  Nod: 

I  oxyoot  you  will  think  tluit  I  Imto  noglootod  jou  all  at  hOM,  but  I  haro  not  had 
>.  olMBOo  to  writo,  or  Mall  a  littar  for  tho  last  ton  daya.  -a  arriTod  at  this 
fUaoo  on  Sunday  xaoming  about  tvo  odolook  and  wara  rary  glad  to  get  in  bad  as  it 
a  tha  laat  day  of  f Ito  days  staging,  whioh  ia  Tory  haid  work  In  Oalifornia,  at 
Ikia  tlBO  of  tbo  yaar,  aa  tho  duat  ia  about  four  inohaa  doap.  Saturday  wo  roda  orar 
l^tO  allaay  X   think  wa  avaragod  twalTO  milea  par  hour,  whioh  ia  protty  good  going  for 
lis  horaaa,  whan  tha  ataga  and  load  waigha  aix-thouaand  pou:  da. 

I  had  a  vary  plaaaant  tioa  in  tha  Yoaamita  Tallay,  the  aoenary  ia  fully  aa  grand 
}  azpeetad  to  aaa,  X  don't  think  wa  oould  hara  been  thara  at  a  woraa  time  of  tha  year 
111  tha  falla  ware  diftf,  but  thraa,  atill  wa  oould  fora  a  rary  good  idea  of  what  it 
Mold  ba  if  they  wara  full,  I  have  oaathing  to  ba  proud  of,  ahlo^  ia  that  I  was  tha 
I  irit  Aaiariean  that  arar  atood  on  the  3outh  Doaia.  ahiah  ia  I  baliara  6  00  faat  aboTe 
S M  ▼allay,  vfean  you  ara  on  top  yo  ^  oan  look  down  ormr  a  aila.  tha  aide  of  tha  doaa 
pg(k   tha  'Tallay  la  al«oat  parpandioular.  ao  that  when  yo  .  look  orer  you  aaa  the  yalle 
■  tder  ya».  ahieh  ia  a  aplendld  sight.  Unola  Nathan  oan  till  you  all  about  it  whan  he 
llaiiaa  baok  and  i^an  I  gat  baok  to  T.G.  I  will  write  you  a  long  letter  giring  yoa  a 
liaaription  of  the  plaeea  X  hara  seen. 

Iteale  Nathan  has  juat  ooata  in  with  a  bundle  of  letter,  whioh  hare  been  forwarded  t( 


r 

Ikh: 


I 
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i«  saya  hiasttlf  h»   boyes  hm  will  ba  able  to  do  befor*  long*  bat  X  agraalf  don't  !»▼• 
Bi«h  taith  In  hla. 

This  is  a  wondarful  oounty,  wta«re  they  can  get  water  tbey  can  raise  anythlug 
ihat  will  grow  anywhere  elet  In  the  world,  the  prlnalpnl  thing  here  s^eBS  to  be  orazM 
;rayes,  which  teen  to  do  better  than  anything  else,  although  I  an  told  that  com 
111  turn  100  bushels  per  aore  «rithout  irrigation.  CSrapes  are  at  the  ptnBent   a  drug  c 
Ike  Market,  selling  for  eight  dollars  99T  ton,  3S  ots,  :>er  hundred,  whioh  will  just  i 
If  the  picking. 

'^   first  aan  X  eiet  triien  I  went  out  on  Sarday  Homing  was  "Bz^ak"  who  is  here 
(peculating  in  land,  he  tells  mm  that  he  is  doing  Tory  well  but  you  know  yourself 
iittit  you  can't  put  much  confidence  in  what  he  says,  if  he  is  getting  along  as  well 
m  ke  makes  out  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  Plainfleld,  in  about  a  year  and  out  quit 
•well, 

Unele  Sathan,  Aunt  A.  and  Myself  reoelTed  InTltatlons  to  a  ball  girsn  by  the 
cincipal  club  of  the  place,  which  is  to  coae  off  this  erening,  we  are  all  geftng  aad 
have  Lo   doubt  that  we  will  haTS  a  Tsry  nice  tias,  I  will  tell  yo«  about  it  in  ay 
list  letter,  which  I  hope  will  \>b   a  little  better  written  that  this  one  is. 
(Htw  ay  lore  to  all«     Affect,  your  brother, 

W. 

Cosmopolitan  Hotel 
[  Tucson, Arizona 

■o^SBber  83rd,  1879. 
OP  Ned: 

2  reached  this  place  three  days  ago  pretty  well  tired  out  bvt  considering  the 
iiy  X  think  X  was  in  pretty  good  condition  when  X  reached  Tucson.  ^  haTs  been 
ifing  erer  since  X  casie  here  to  hire  horees  for  a  trip  through  %h*    country  but 
*f  not  been  able  to  do  anything  until  this  au>ming  which  was  to  buy  a  mule  Khick  is 


I 


ak«  me  a  trip  of  400  d11&9  throug.^  th«  part  of  the  oountry  that  I  an  anxlotts  to  ••• 

«t  hava  b<»«a  vu;abl«5  to  flnrt  anfthln^  that  I  though  wmlA  b«  safe  for  nae  to  taka  as  1 

ra  all  In  aueh  alaarable  oonaitlon  that  it  was  rary  rlakjr  to  take  th«m  on  auoh  a  trj 

n&  oran  If  I  did  tbay  would  obarga  no  from  $£.40  to  #8.00     par  day  whloh  would 

■ouct  to  oonaldarabla  in  a  short  tUxa.  Th«  oiula  I  boa;?ht  I  paid  $100.00  for  In  graax 

laoka,  ai^  tha  (^orornor  aays  If  I  ara  not  abla  to  sail  har  as  a  profit  ha  will  ^ya  tat 

\ 
ha  3am«  as  I  pal  for  har  whan  I  gat  through  travallng,  whloh  will  suit  sm  rary  wall, 

Teat  troubla  In  buying  horaas  hara  la  In  tha  tltlaa,  thore  ara  ao  Many  run  orar  tha 

Ina  from  U^xldo  lataly  on  account  of  tha  war  that  If  a  nan  la  not  oaraful  what  kind 

rr  a  tltla  ha  has  aoBa  fallow  will  jxmp  hla  and  olaln  hla  nag  whloh  la  not 

iiry  plaaaant  whan  you  ara  a  hundrad  alia  a  froe  hoHa,  but  tha  one  I  hate  bought  has 

nan  o>-nad  by  tha  same  party  for  thraa  yaara. 

Tuoaon  la  a  rary  rougk  looking  town,  ii±  with  only  ona  brlek  houaa  all  tha 

iiat  ara  built  of  mud,  «hl«h  ara  not  vary  haadsoaa,  but  ara  vary  ooafortabla  to  llTa 

II,  tha  twoa  has  from  thraa  to  four  thousand  Inhabltanta  iriio  are  noetly  all  Mexloans 

lit  t  haTa  no  doubt  that  before  long  thara  will  ba  mora  whltafl  than  l^xioaat  whloh 

liittld  sake  It  a  Baoh  plaasanter  plaoa  to  liva. 

I  waa  Tery  muoh  diasapoi  tad  aftar  I  got  hara  to  find  that  It   is  iBposnlbla  to 

nib  any  land  unless  you  find  a  aan'-vwho  has  b  an  on  his  ground  for  thraa  years,  hla 

i  tla  la  of  BO  aooount  and  as  tha  oountry  la  all  new  on  aooount  of  tha  Indian 

>«ubla  fluoh   places  are  Tary  hard  to  find  (  Z  aaan  plaoes  with  a  good  title)   I  oan 

|i    out  anywhere  and   aattla  on  160  aoras  and  than  I  oan  homestead  160  more  whloh 

1    it  waa  altuatad  on  water  vould  ooonand  a  large  range  of  flna  graslng  oountry  and 

light  In  tiae  ba  ttorth  a  great  deal  of  aonay  and  then  again  It  mi^'bt  ba  Just  a  s 

esy  to  piok  up  land  thr le  yeara  froa  thia  Before  the  railr9^d  getj  thr  ugh  o  a 

1   is  at  tha  present  time,   I  feel  poaltiTe  froa  all  I  hear  that  thux'e  la  a4*  flno 

>ua  land  in  this  territory  as  there  la  In  tha  ?>orld .     1  hare  b  en  rery  d '. /aappetated 

t  the  young  aan  who  atarted  with  me  but  ha  hasn*t  au^  8rif»  a'    aoon  as  ha  atruok 


I' 


^—  aaoh 

■K^Tvgf    to  cross  600  lailas  of  <i«»art  to  turn  baok,   Just  an  i^  g«t  in  the  good  country, 

hloh  will  not  oogt  y«ry  Much  more  to  eoe  that  It  will  to  stay  In  thia  plaos  and 

now  tnat  little  of  Axiaoua  at  r.n  did  when  re  left  California.  I  thlnlc  aqiaelf 

!hat  it  is  dostin  d  to  ba  one  of  the  richest  atatet  in  the  Union,  it  will  aerer  be  a 

8ry  ?,ood  fqnaing  country  'i>ut  when  they  get  oa|^ital  enouish^  to  ^lork  tho  ninos,  the/a 

111!  he  the  tins  when  things  will  pick  up  and  ererythlng  will  take  a  start. 

The  first  day  I  a  riTSd  here  the  Gorernor  ahwed  me  sooe  silrer  rook  which  was 

«&ken  out  of  a  nine  ^vhlch  h^iongs  to  hia,  he  said  ha  knew  it  was  very  rich  brt 

lid  not  know  exactly  what  it  wa    worth,  this  morning  nhen  I  net  him  ho  told  ne  t  at 

\\  had   just  reoeiTsd  a  tele^raffl  from  Frisco  sayi  g  that  some  of  the  sacae  rock  had 

tinned  out  orer  $3,000.00  per  ton,  which  will  pay  Tery  handsomely,   the  GrOTemor  think 

Mt  this  county  is  gol  g  to  be  one  of  the  rlchestminiag  countries  in  the  world  -md 

*  it  is  as  c<^4  as  they  all  think  it  of  course  will    bring  a  great  deal  of  money 

|i\to  the  country,  bat  as  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned  I  would  nsTer  ^t  the  first 

i'^d  cent  in     one  r;lther  in  nonoy  or  work,  for  I  have  seen  enough  to  disguft  >•  with  a 

t 
Aoh  operaticas  in  a  new  country.  If  I  had  known  as  m  ch  about  the  country  before  I 

fi  Califoruia  sa  I  do  now  I  don't  think  I  would  have  spent  elthe^the  time  or  money,] 
what  I  think  thn  country  Just  as  fine  as  it  has  been  represented,  but  the 
I'ble  is  getting  titles,  but  since  I  an  here  I  na  goin  g     to  see  sMte  of  the  place 
«t  I  can    'ell  i^et^r  it  will  ever  be  worth  coming  baok  too,  if  I  don't  atay  now. 
la  a  terrible  trip  from  San  Diego  to  thiaplaoe  most  all  th^;  way  is  doseirt  which 
Tery  hot  in  the  day  and  very  cold  at  nighty  some  placea  wakad  to  driTS  fifty 
K  lea  v.ithout  vfater,  which  is  Tsry  hard  on  horaea  but  not  vrlthatanding  the  hard  work 
ly  would  run  away  when  ersr  they  get  athaaoe,  one  nij^t  McCartney  anrf  I  bosth 
t  the  curtaina  open  and  jumped  out  while  the  horses  were  on  a  dead  run,  which  wa^ 
oliah  thing  to  do  unde     ^ny  ciircunataneea,  ihe  way  we  cane  to  mahe  such  a  more  wu 
leunt  of  our  both  being  asl  ep  and  when  the  bumping  about  in  the  ^tage  work  (die) 
■  up  we  thought  the  driver  had  jumped  off  and  we  knew  that  the  brake  had  giren  out 
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i)Ut  I  iK>ttldB*t  llk«  to  My  ham  many  tiasa  I  tamed  orsr  wh«n  I  struct  tbo  ground, 
-.he  only  thlBg^  that  stopped  the  horsas  waa  that  one  of  the  fool  horaaa  «tapp«d  in  a 
nadger  hole  idiloh  threw  him  and  aa  it  happened  to  be  a  pretty  rou^  plaee  the  other 
HAiree  eould  not  drag  the  stage  and  the  hovoe  that  waa  down  with  fhxiB  hint  feet 
IB  the  front  id&ee^.  The  boardera  in  the  hotel  ^ere  Z  an  stopping  whioh  ia  the  only 
ne  in  the  plaoe,   apend  all  of  their  time  tram  oomi  g  till    night  in  gairi)!!  g, 
hiah  of  course  dm't  help  the  plaM  imieh.     Oambling,  Indi>ma  an^drinJcing  ia  the 
alnation  of  the  oountry.  I  wish  I  had  you  haere  with  ■•,  I  think  we  al^^t  make 
koney,  but  a^  things  are  at  ^reaeat,   I  would  not  adrise  any  one*s  coming  to  this 
country,  although  Z  think:,  there  will  be  ohanoes  to  make  money  here  if  the  railraod 
D3ed  throuj^  and  the  Indiana  are  kept  down,  but  for  the  present  I  would  not  adrise 


<^~. 


i&yone.from  Hevr  Yoxic  to  this  plaoe. 

A 

I  wish  yott  would  tell  Teho.  Brown  and  Will  Stsith  that  I  will  write  them  both  as 
»on  as  Z  some  baok  from  my  trio  in  the  oountry.  I  wvote  Theo  Brown  sometime  ago, 
it  as  Z  haye  not  iMard  from  him  I  suppose  it  narer  reaohsd  him. 
Z  hare  been  morlng  about  so  mush  latsly  that  I  oan*t  rem  mber  who  Z  owe  and 
owes  me  letters,  but  will  try  and  keep  you  posted  at  homa,   so  that  you  may 
i|i««  where  Z  mk  and  what  Z  am  doirg,  after  Z  m  see  aome  of  the  oountry,   If  I 
nslude  not  to  aay  h'^re  I  will  go  right  to  Loa  Angelea  or  Virginia  irtisre  I  ean  at 
taat  make  a  liring.  Z  hope  t.atthe  mail  will  bring  mo  aome  Ijitettsra  in  the 
rming  as  I  have  not  heard  anything  frok  home  sinoe  I  left  horns,  so  I  of  oourse 
isl  anzlo  a  to  hear  how  you  all  are  at  home.  Zt  ia  getting  late  and  ^aa  Z  want  to 
lite  to  Maggie  before  the  mail  ia  ol(^aed  I  ahall  hare  to  atop  this  seribl  ng. 
OlTe  my  lore  to  all  at  home  and  tell  |»resoott  to  write  ae  when  be  can. 

Tour  affeotionate  brother, 
laltsr  L.  7ail 

^  U  Z  am  afraid  you  will  no  be  n  ^e  to  make  out  half  of  this  sorawl. 

W. 


Mth.Joly  1876 
Hy  4«ar  N«dx 

Vburt  of  tha  14th  oww  to  hand  on  the  £3rd,  for  which  Z  mi  moh  obllgod. 
I  ozpoot  ^oa  will  haTO  aa  late  Ijtatt  rt  froa  %'altar  hut   If  not  I  anoloao 
those  I  raoaiTOd  fastarday.Thay  h>i«a  got  through  qalte  aa  oomfortabla  as 
Z  ai^eatad,  Indeed  muoh  more  ao,  for  now  that  they  are  at  Tuoaon  I  know  they 
are  in  a  allaate  as  leasant  and  healthy  a-  this  bat  Z  did  feel  uneasy  Kihout 
their  Jou^ey  aoroaa  the  deaert  at  thla  tine  of  year,  partloularly  when 
day  after  day  the  Telegraph  informed  me  that  you  wore  bei  g  ala  st 
roaatiasd  in  the  east,  bat  it  saaas  your  hot-oirola  did  not  reach  fafthe^ 
than  the  Rooky  Uountaina.  Yesterday  wns  one  of  our  hot  d^ya,  it  got  up  to 
87.  I  wa8^(t  in  the  sun  surrey ing  from  11  till  8  and  did  not  feel  it  hot. 
bedause  of  the  aea  breeae,  but  from  the  feelings  of  ay  faon  this  nomi|g, 
1  know  Z  took  on  another  i^ade  of  darkness,  Z  an  gradually p  becoai  g  ths 
color  of  Bahogany,  but  ny  appetitia  la  good  and  while  Z  fell  well  nerer  Bin4 
the  color  vhils  ay  hair  dott*t  curl  and  faaton  at  the  other  end. 

Ibu  Mention  their  unfortunate  purcha  a  of  tickets.  Tas,  it  worried  us  all, 
but  Z  wrote  to  a  friend  in  8an  franciaoo  i^o  aay  t^a  agent  and  intiaated  to 
hia,  if  ha  placed  aay  ralue  on  hia  scalp  to  refund  the  t^70.00  and  he  did  ao, 
so  that  ia  aU  right. 

Bronk  is  yet  in  3an  Franioaco,  1  see  by  yoor  lettsr  that  Preacott  ia  hoaa, 
ay  kindness  regard  to  hia,  I  am  Tory  glad  to  hare  letters  froa  any  of  you, 
but  Z  do  not  wiah  you  to  neglect  writing  Salter  frequently  if  it  ia  only  to 
aay  the  cat^  hare  not  disturbed  the  chickens.  He  and  Hyalop  hare  unde  taken 
a  hard  up  hill  work  and  Z  want  thai  kept  cheerful  ->  once  under  ^mj   and  they 
can  diapanse  vith  the  luamriea  of  lattora  and  nawspapara  by  baring  them  one4 
a  acath. 


I  find  ifi  I  aust  buy  a  hors*  and  vould  jticte  Tazir  auoh  liko  Salter's  adrio^ 
It  it  too  warn   for  auoh  horse  baok  norlc  and  horsaa  that  are  broken  to 
hamasa  an  axpanalTa.  I  did  not  wlah  to  pay  orar  $26. CX)  but  I  faar  I  chall  n 
gat  what  will  auit  under  tlOO.OO  and  will  probably  be  ohaatad. 

People  are  all  Tory  kind,  nine  tenths  of  them  with  a  Tiaw  to  profit, 
at  least  I  oredit  thea  r^ith  this  and  hopa  X  aa  In  error.  Howerer*  there 
are  aoae  rery  nioe  people  here  a  great  nuaber  of  then  ehuroh  folks  but 
not  rery  oonstant  attendente  of  ohuroh.  I  haven't  yet  oalled  upon  **r.  Hill, 
the  olergyaan  -  I  faney  a  younger  man  would  hare  aore  influanee. 

I  have  late  letters  froa  Aunt  Anna.  :«he  was  not  Tery  well  and  worried 
about  not  being  able  to  g»X   a  governess,  ohe  will  leave  i^^igland  about 
the  first  of  3epteaber, 

^Ith  auoh  love  to  all  I  reaain. 

Tour  affeetionat^  Unsls, 
N.H.Tail. 

Floranoe , Ar 1 soaa 

July  11th,  lare 

Mar  Unele: 

I  thoight  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  to  lefyou  know  that  1  Atm 

have  kot  thus  far  on  my  journey,  we  arrived  here  at  hal  past  four 

this  morning,  whioh  wa?^  Just  6^  days  to  this  plaee  idiieh  we  should  have 

reaohed  in  a  little  less  than  four.  '';e  were  Just  12  hours  too  late  to  aeet 

the  stage  whloh  we  should  have  taken,  on  the  SanBiego  line  wo  we  shall  have 

to  wai^  until  toaorrow  ulght  for  the  next  stage.  The  weather  vas  not  near 

as  hot  enanx  soaing  across  the  desert,  as  I  had  ezpeoted  it  would  be. 
•I' 
he  theraumeter  at  no  time  wa  over  lOS^'and  if  wo  had,  had  any  kln^  of  aooomod 

the  trip  would  not  havo  been  a  bad  one  oonelderl  g  the  tliee  of  the  year 

aad  the  country,  but  between  broken  down  horses  and  drunks^  drive  s,  we 


Hlslop  ooaplftlns  a  flood  deal  of  the  heat,   thott(^  ha  aays  othar    ways 
ha  faaXa  -very  maoh  batter  than  ha  did  whan  ha  left  Loa  Angalaa.  It  la  Tary 
aggravating  to  ha  a  to  wait  hara  In  this  plaoa,  aa  there  are  not  aooomedatioa 
hare,  ^lalop  slept  In  an  old  school-houaa  with  a  youag  fellow  I  aat  la 
Tuoaon  and  I  slept  under  a  tree. 

The  ooontry  nrou-  d  hare  la  nioh  batter  than  I  axpaatad  to  find  It  they 
hare  plenty  of  water  for  Ifrlgatlon  and  the  oropa  look  rery  wall  and  there 
aaeaa  to  be  a  good  deal  of  axoltemeat  abo  t  the  mines  which  a  earn  to  be 
paying  rery  wall,  they  paok  all  the  ore  to  this  plaoe  which  la  75  miles 
froM  the  nines  and  they  oharSa  $300.00  for  working  the  rook  per  ton 
and  then  they  say  It  pays  a  haadsosia  profit.  I  met  a  gentleman  yesterday 
whose  name  is  Vail,  he  showed  me  a  piece  of  fook  whltfk  waa  worth  0400^00 
and  it  only  welghod  80  lbs. 

There  ha]  only  been  one  rain  aa  yet  here  I  think  by  the  way  things  look, 
there  will  be  more  before  pitxg* 

I  am  writing  in  the  <ftnly  alftHing  room  there  Is  in  the  house  idiloh  is  usod 
for  Cards,  billarda  and  a  bar-room,   I  have  to  uae  my    pocket  book  to 
write  on,   so  plaaae  excuytoa  the  bad  writing.   Z  doa*t  see  how  this  plaaa 
•aa  be  h^al^y,  there  la  ao  mneh  atagnaat  water  all  the  iralnage  seems  to 
ba   la  the  back -yards  which  make  the  air  Tary  bad  la  tkiiJkot  ft  oouatry. 

I  sea  by  the  paper  that  Flah  haa  adTartised  oTarything  for  aale  la 
Tacson  and  amooat  other  thlga  la  hi  a  ranch,  I  thin^  the  aale  oomoa  off 
the  latter  part  of  thia  month, 

|t  is  so  hot  that  my  hada  atiok  to  the  paper,   ao  I  will  oloae  for  this 
time  mad  write  when  I  reach  Tuoaon. 

Hlslop  wished  ma  to  reciegibar  him  kindly. 
I  iNmaia  -     Your  affatlonata  aephaw, 

Walter  L.  Tail. 


July  lS%h,I876 


ArriTed  h«re  today  at  11  ^  in  good  ahap^.  aid  our  raspaots  to  tha  Oor. 
v^/Waamad  vary  nuoh  plaaaad  to  aaa  us,  Ha  ivaa  Juat  reading  a  l*ttar  fron 
you  whan  iva  oallad.  ^m   are  goi;  g  with  Mr.  Fiah  on  Saturday  to  look  at  hi  a 
plaoa,  ha  has  a  good  daal  aora  atook  on  it  than  ha  had  vhan  I  vaa  hara  laat 
and  I  am  doubtful  nhathar  «•  oan  do  anything  with  it.  Will  writa  you  on 
Ifonday. 

Walter. 
^Thtal*  apparantly  a  post  aoript  to  the  lattar  fron  ^alta  Vail  to 
his  unola,  ?ttly  U,  1876_7 

Palace  Hotal^TVioaon 
July  18th, 1876. 

My  dear  Mr.  Vail: 

rott 
M^y  thanka  to  you  for  tha  t:^la  you  hara  takan  in  shipping  ny  bftggaia 

and  for  tha  rooalpt  enoloaad  in  Walter's  lattar,  the  #8*00  that  you  haTe 

paid  for  sxpansas  I  will  repay  you  whan  wa  neat  or  sand  it  ^ithj/r  arar  you 

lika. 

-altar  wished  ae  to  write  and  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  Tiah's  Hanoh, 

I  like  it  very  auoh  it  raminda  m»   of  Brixton  Downs,  as  it  ia  auoh  tha 

sane  aort  of  oountry  a4i  ihtra  seeas  to  be  plenty  of  water  about  it, 

tha  house  might  be  made  Tery  oooifortable  Indeed  with  laying  out  a  little 

money  on  It,  it  ia  nioely  altuated  on  on  eleTstion  and  haa  a  ra-^y  nioe 

eorral  at  the  baok  of  it  he  has  built  a  good  fenoe  afoond  hia  water  and 

ssTaral  other  improTanents  whloh  he  says  ooat  hia  orer  llOOO.OO  but  of  oourse 

we  ean  diaaouat  thle  ee  we  like,  as  to  prioe  he  asks  about  $3800.00  but 

we  havA  not  had  any  talk  to  hia  about  renting  or  price  yet,  but  ezpeut  to 

today  or  next  day,  then  we  shall  oonpara  with  3  or  4  other  ranohus  we  are 

•I 
going  to  see  and  Judge  aocordi  .ly,  the  stock  |[(round  the  oountry  look 


fh»  hsat  at  Flah*s  ranoh  was  not  bad  at  all  aa  X  aaTar  fait  It,  and  In 
Tuasou  tha  taraonatar  In  the  bedrooa  only  raglstara  about  84^  the  highest 
I  think  haa  boen  92®  at  Z  an  in  ^ictHil    harxy  to  oatnh  tho  nail 
70U  wkXt  Quxat  axauae  aoraqp  truatlng  you  are  wall. 
BaliaTa  laa- 

Toura  alnoaraly, 

N.R.  Hialop. 

TUoaon  A.T. 
Anguat  6th, 1876. 

Dear  Nad: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  li'.es  thia  aTwning  before  tapper  though 
I  hare  inary  little  toaay.  Hialop  and  I  a^^eot  to  start  out  In  the  aoming 
to  look  at  a  ranoh,  whioh  belongs  to  a  Mr  Page  aid  we  will  pcrobably  be  gon 
f^oor  or  five  daya,  ao  if  you  don't  ha»r  froa  ae  for  aaaetine  you  needn't 
feel  worried.  agA*a  plaee  ia  about  4S  nilea  from  Tuaaon  -jid  la  aituatad 
batween  two  high  aountoina,  which  are  aa  good  aa  a  fenee  an  they  are  rou^ 
fo»  eattls  to  trarel  orer,  idiioh  would  aake  it  a  wary  aaay  range  to 
manage  atook  on  aa  they  could  not  be  driven  off  without  being  found  out. 

Mr.  OltiB  the  Indian  agent  that  haa  eharge  of  the  ^vn  Cai'loa  reaervation 
started  laat  wwek  for  the  eaat  with  25  Apaohe  Indiana  he  ezpeoted  to  rlalt 
all  the  large  oitiea  in  the  Eaat,  where  he  will  ahow  the  Indiana,  to  pay 
theaxpenae  of  tranaportationa  and  keeping  them,  viiioh  ia  quite  an  undertaking, 

Olum  ia  a  vefiy  fine  fellov-  and  I  hope  he  will  not  looae  moaey  by  this 
spooulaxtlon.  I  met  him  at  the  Oovernora  and  was  introduced  to  him  by 

*"*  T!^**  *^  ^"  ^^   **•"*  **  *^®  ^**^  reaerration,  theykll  both  go 
ea  t  together,  w  if  you  should  go  to  see  them  while  they  are  in  Kew  York, 
if  you  will  introduoe  youraelf  to  Mr.  Stout  /pi*  Trout  above/  ^  would 
be  'fmrj   glad  to  aeu  you  all  after  seeing  me  in  this  place.  1  adrlaed  Mr. 
i*tone  /"stout  ?_7  to  hire  the  building  on  the  eomer  of  4th  k^m,   and  84th 


■  tPAA^    «>>•  nn«   «V  o  iMlM  T>  IP    n._ 


.^M      A^ ^%._^ 


•hioh  wiU  giy  the  .afttem  ppopl.  a  good  idea  what  tha  Apaoh.e  look  Ilk. 
oat  In  Arizona. 

'Th.  t^enther  its  v.ry  war»  In  Tucson  now  it  la  ott  a  hundred    most  wr.r, 
d^,   last  night  w  had  a  sand  storu,  ^ich  lasted  about  forjl.  minutes  th.r. 
«»  was  so  much  s^d  and  dust  in  the  air  that  eTery  oue  had  to  retreat  to 
♦heir  houses  and  keep  the  window,  and  doors  shut  while  It  lasted. 

The  people  In  this  country  seem  to  lead  a  Tery  la«y  life  v^hllc  the 
hot  weather  last,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  lead  a  la.y  llf  the  whole 
year  as  there  is  no  danger  of  free.iug  to  death  in  the  winter  and  if  they 
oan  get  a  few  pounds  of  beans,  they  think  that  they^  well  off.  An  it  1. 
•.ttlng  lato  and  X  haven't  much  to  say  I  will  close  for  th«  present  and  wrlf 
yon  again  when  we  r*;  urn  fjtfrosi  the  ranoh. 

Lova  to  all  at  boM.  I  remain 

Your  loTing  brother, 
•alter  L,  Vail. 

l\ioson,A.T. 
Aus*  SSrs.  1876 
''ear  Nad: 

Srary  tU  has  gone  to  bed  except  me  and  I  ought  to  be  there  but  a.  I 
intended  leariug  in  the  -o«lng  I  thought  I  ^uid  writ,  you  a  few  Une. 
before  leering. 

r  b.«  b«n  bu.,  .11  dv  ..king  .rr.n,««nt.  .bout  ^txing  „,,^,„  „,  ^ 
«-  r«,h,  ^.h  1.  .  p„„,  fci,  ^,  .,  „  b.,  .  .oo*  «ny  tbl.,,  t,  tak. 
put  «4  „  th.»  Ua  b«.  h«n  rai«  ^   th.  »**.  ^,,   »,„,^  ,^,  „ 
.Ul.d  D.Tl4«,n',  O.n,o..  .hl.b  „  .bout  18  .11..  long,  it  ^U  probably 
be  a  pretty  teadious  ^b. 


17*  f   harlnc  oonai<l«rable  ozoltMaant  in  Tuoson  about  th«  Indians.  ''^  ^r.  Hepkl' 
o«a«r  of  the  Trenoh  Uine  whloh  Is  30  ailaB  froM  the  Knnoh  want  to  joumar  with  oul 
party  and  go  as  far  as  tho  il^anoh  with  us  aa  he  does  not  like  to  go  through  the 
OaayoB  whioh  is  15  niles  long  alone,  this  used  to  be  quite  a  stronghold  for  iOie 
Afaehas  and  Mr  Hopkins  thinks  that  the  ^iaas  that  hare  esoaped  from  the 
reserration  are  in  t>;at  country,  butrl  myself  do  not  think  there  are  any  Indians  t 
otir  place  and  Tucson,  if  there  are  any  Indiana  near  us  they  mist  be  in  the 
Huaehuoa  AioUntains,  which  is  56  miles  Srouth-east  of  our  plaoe  but  they 
will  probably  stick  pretty  doee  ^te  the  mountains  as  the  settlers  will  8ho(»t 
thorn  on  sight,  so  this  will  kefp  them  wandering  Tery  far  in  thendley. 

Z  had  a  letter  from  Manie  this  morning,  she  reports  erery  one  well  and  in 
good  spirits  as  the  hot  eathetls  oirer  with,  it  seeiM  to  me  you  are  having 
▼ery  lorely  times  at  home  that  is  from  all  accounts.  I  often  wish  X  might 
drop  down  and  spend  a  woek  with  you  ,   bat  as  that  can't  be  I  won't  think  of 
going  home  for  some  time  yet. 

Ke  may  haTC  to  go  OTer  to  ^ew  Muxico  for  cattle  this  fall  but  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  but  cattle  nearer  home,  so  that  we  ik>n*t  have 
the  escpence  nmd  trouble  of  driring  ttem,  which  isn't  a  very  pleasant  job, 
but  Z  must  dose  now  and  will  wtite  you  from  the  ranch  wheaerer  we  haTe  a 
thance.  X  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  oe  any  of  the  ^aw  Tozk  Daily 
papers  also  ths  Plainf  ield  one  as  I  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  the  eTening<f 
*to  read  on  the  ranch   and  X  would  like  to  keep  poeted  as  well  as  X  can, 
in  this  out- o'f-the-way -country,  ^ere  ar'^scme  Tery  pleasant  people  in  this 
uplace,  we  ha^'e  been  treated  rery  kindly  since  we  came.  X  was  inTited  to  day 
tby  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Lord  and  'illiams  to  coma  tp 


ilo  his  house  and  spend  the  ereaing,  which  1  intend^  to  do  the  next  time  X  c 
«won* 
X  wish  when  you^sorite  you  w  uld  send  me  Thacy  Boldx^^an's  address  as  X 


Me  twon* 


,1 


I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  able  to  make  thla  out  or  not  but  as 
it  iff  late  I  will  olose.  FI«aM  glTe  ngr  lore  to  all  at  hone. 
I  Bnnaln-    Yours  affectionate  brother, 

WaLTKR  L.  VAIL 

%plre  Hanoh 
^••^  ''•*•  Deo.  3rd.  1876 

I  received  yours  of  ^ot.  10th  last  Monday  and  intended  answering  it 
yesterday  as  I  try  to  tlte  home  on  ^^unday  but  as  we  lost  27  horses  and 
oolts  on  Saturday,  I  spent  Sunday  looking  for  them,  I  rode  one  horse  through 
the  hills  until  it  was  played  out  and  then  borrowed  a  fresh  one  and  Just 
found  the  tracks  about  s  ix  lailes  from  home  which  I  tracked  straight  t  o  ou* 
ranch  v^en  I  got  home  I  found  that  the  horses  had  returned  home  about  an 
hour  after  I  left,  which  was  good  news  of  course,  though  I  was  rather  ma^ 
with  myself  for  riding  hard  all  day  for  nothing. 

The  ranch  which  joins  us  had  all  their  horst stock  and  some  cattle  run 
off  by  the  Apaches  last  week^,  so  we  like  to  be  careful  of  our  horses  we 
look  after  them  through  the  day  and  at  night  we  put  thera  in  the  field  or 
in  the  corral  ,  which  Joi  s  the  house,  which  makes  them  pretty  safe. 

Vie   inted  to  ask  for  protection  from  the  Oovemment  here.  I  don't  feel 
at  all  certain  that  they  will  gire  it  as  I  think  the  military  are  trying  to 
keep  us  far  ftpom  the  Indians  as  possible. 

A  it  is  late  and  the  Ire  has  gone  out  I  will  cliae* 
Lore  to  all  at  home.  I  remain- 

Tours  (Sic)  loTing  brother. 

WiLTB  L.  7AIL. 

D*M  is^.  aspire  Ranch 

°*"  "•*'  Jaa.  805h,  11876 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  38th.,  and  was  as  usual  very  glad  to  hear 
•from  you.  I  expect  that  you  will  hear  from  the  papers  that  we  have  been 


whmn  they  first  broke  out,  thmj  oams  up  with- in  fifty  yuras  or  xd9   oanp  mm 
took  alX  of  the  horses  w«  h'id  staked  which  left  ne  on  foot,  es  I  had  only 
taken  one  horse  with  ne  idiioh  was  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  stock.  I  went  over 
to  reoeiTe  end  help  gather  800  eowe,  i^ch  we  bought  froa  a  Ux.   Miller.  We  follow 
the  track  of  the  Indians  the  next  morning  into  the  aountains  but  found  that  they 
out  numbered  us  and  had  eTery  advantage  in  the  world  oTer  our  party,  so  we  cone  u 
to  gire  up  the  chase*  The  Indians  after  taking  our  horses  fron  the  3hjx    Pedro  c  un 
right  orer  f^to  this  part  of  the  country  and  took  horses  from  all  the  ranches 
except  ou^*  they  killed  three  men  In  our  neighborhood  though  it  is  reported 
that  Hbmrm  were  a  good  many  killed  along  the  l^iexioan  lines*  Z  think  they  have 
stolen  150  herd  of  horeee  already  and  I  don't  know  how  many  cattle  they  hare 
killed,  T  found  a  cow  a  few  days  ago  that  they  had  laneed  and  hand*t  even  taken 
the  akin,  ever  since  the  Indians  did  the  killing  and  stealing  oujt  homse 
has  bean  crowded  with  soldiers  and  settle^  s  who  have  lost  their  horses  and  are 
making  tracks  for  Tucson*  This  last  out  break  has  made  eo  much  talk  that  the 
Oorernment  is  going  to  establish  a  fort  26  miles  south  of  our  place  which  X 
hope  will  put  a  stop  to  Indian  trboble  in  this  part  of  the  country* 

The  horse  that  I  lost  is  the  one  that  I  bought  triien  I  first  came  to  this 
country  in  July,  I  paid  |80,00  for  it  as  it  wa-  an  extra  horse  for  liMig  rides. 
I  rode  it  MO  miles  last  Sept.  In  four  days  on  nothing  but  grass  as  they  have 
taken  nothing  else  Z  can't  complain.  Ihe  cattle  we  bought  are  doing  very  well 
thou^  they  gire  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  thea  on  the  rang^,  it  is 
always  hard  to  locate  cattle  in  this  country,  but  once  they  become  attahhed 
to  tha  ange,  we  -111  no.  be  troubled  with  tham  much* 

^  have  been  in  the  saddle  for  the  last  three  weeks  from  day-light  to  dark 
and  part  of  the  time  I  have  ridden  half  of  the  night  as  well  eo  you  see  I  haven't 
had  much  time  to  write.  The  cows  me  bSgiig  bought  we  paid  tl4.  a  head  for  and 
threw  our  sheep  in  which  made^hem  cost  us  about  14.60  a  head.  Z  received  two 
letters  from  father  by  the  last  mail,  i^ieh  I  will  answer  as  soon  as  I  have  tilM, 


" 


baslMBff,  but  Hitlop  tMnk  h»  knows  It  all  nhiah  l8A*t  thm  way  of  his  learning  ac 

As  ragard  tha  monay  lt*s  all  right  X  will  not  raquirs  it  for  two  or  thraa 
months  fro«    data.  I  gava  a  not*  a  faw  days  ago  whiah  will  not  ooaa  due  for 
thraa  months  so  will  not  raqulre  it  until  th^it  tl«a,  Z  am  very  sorry  that  X 
will  rsnairs  it  ai  sll  but     as  I  sn  working  with  othar  paoplaa  aonay  I  will  ha^ 
to  aoootiat  for  •yry  c  ant»  ^  wish  you  oould  hara  tha  monay  that  might  hara    baam 
Z  tmmx  in  ^agards  our  liTln-;    thou^  wa  liTs  poor  anou^,  I  axpaot     tha 
poAraat  man  in  ^aw  Yoxie  would  eomplain  at  bread  and  maat  straight  whioh  has  baaa 
ottir  living  for  tha  jpast  six  nonths,  hara  in  lAdiaa  timas  a  man  oan't  rafusa  t*> 
halp  any  ona  for  you  narar  know  whn  you  may  raquire  halp  yoursalf ,   I  of tan 
wish  that  I  eould  do  soaathing  to  halp  you  all  at  homa  and  ny  aamast  prayar 
is  that  Ood  may  spars  my  haalth  and  lifa  ao  that  X  nay  haTa  that  prlTilags. 
Unola  Nathan  aays  that  ha  had  a  Isttar  from  f a  har  saying  ha  would  trada 
t  e  farm  for  a  ranoh  in  Oaliforaia»  whioh  X  hopa  ha  will  not  do  so  Z  am 
satisfiad  that  tha  lifa  ha  v^ould  hava  to  land  would  not  suit  him  or  any  of  th« 
family.  Z  aysalf  would  Jui^t  aa  laaia  taka  my  ohanoaa  la  any  of  the  wastara 
statss  on)^  fara  as  Z  would  in  California,  mvi  thla  country  is  tha  last  plaoa 
in  tha  world  to  bring  a  family. 

As  it  is  lata  Z  muat  oloaa,  ^laasa  tall  fat har  X  will  vrita  to  him  aa  soon 
as  Z  hava  tha  tima,  lora  to  all. 

7oara(sio)  affsotlonata  brotha>, 

I7altar. 


P.3.  Zpailad  the  map  soma  tima  ago.  W. 


^pira  Hanoh 
Maroh  24th.  1877 


Daar  Nad; 

Z  hara  not  written  for  sooia  tima/(  as  1  hara  bean  rary  busy,  I  left  hoca 
about  tan  days  ago  axpeetlng  to  be  gone  one  day  and  waa  gone  seTanf,  I  found 
after  I  left  homo  aom»  of  our  oattla  had  gone  to  tha  San  P^dro  river  so  I 
though  it  best  to  go  right  after  them,  whan  Z  got  homa  Z  found  that  Z  had 


Tou  wllVbtt  gla^  to  iMor  that  w«  hare  had  no  otora  Indian  soaras  lately, 
it  was  reported  a  few  days  offi  that  we  had  boen  oleaned  out  by  them    but  so  far 
w  hBTe  only  lost  two  horses,  whloh  is  very  luoky  as  our  noifithbors  hate  all 
been  prettv  well  oleaned  out  of  their  riding  stook. 

I  reoaired  a  letter  froDoi  BsX«i  yesterday  whloh  is  the  first  letter  froa 
hose  I  hav^had  in  sons  tlsM,  X  «a£<  glad  to  hear  that  all  were  ^ell.  3rerythiig 
^.8  going  along  very  well  now  on  the  ranoh  our  cattle  seen  to  be  contented  and 
if  the  weather  keeps  good  I  don*t  apprehend  any  trouble,   the  storms  that  we  hare 
in  winter  scatter  ths     eattle  but  as  the  winter  is  over  tvith  us  ncm  I  think  the 
hard  riding  is  orer  too,  the  grass  has  oomDuuioed  to  grow  and  if  we  oould  haire 
a  little  aoro  rain  the  pasture  would  be  fine  in  a  short  time. 

He  ea^Miot  to  go  to  Hew  is  zioo  for  bulls  pretty  soon  but  have  not  deolAed  which 
one  of  us  will  go  yet,  we  are  ell  trying  to  get  one  anothar  to  go  as  it  will 
be  a  pretty  ha:  d  trip  and  hard  work  too.  Tou  spoke  In  your  Inst  of  Theol  Brown 
having    a  new  situation,  has  he  left  his  old  place  in  the  rubber  eonipany,   X 
wrote  '.  to  hiai  in  answer  to  his  first  letter  to  me  but  hare  never  reoolyed  an 
answer  yet. 

fh9T0  is  very  good  hunting  now  on  onr  place  there  are  any  quantity  of    ducks 

J) 
and'e  aan    ac«t  always  find  quail  nnd  antral opextanqsk    though  I  haven*  t  been 

shooting  for  a  long  time.,  in  fact  I  haven*  had  nuoh  tijae  to  do  anything  but 

ri'dde  after  cattle,  we  often  have  a  good  chance  to  sshoot  antelope  and  deer  whon 

ivenare  lo<dciog  aiter  cattle  but  a     a  rifle  is  generally  in  tiie  way,  we  don't 
0arry  one,  but  you  don't  very  often  see  a  nan  in  this  ootinrty  without  a  six  s'tiooter 
X  think  the  bad  weather  is  all  over  with  now  in  this  country  th»  frogs  hc^ve 

l>een  peeping  for  several  weeks  which  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  spring,  if  we  44% 
iiould  have  one  nuxre  rain  it  would  help  us  out  ver*  onioh  though  I  don't 
ihlnk  there  is  any  danger  but  what  we  will  have  plenty  of  ^rass  to  last 

.  imtll  the  suBBMr  rains  eonnenoe  which  about  the  89th  of  Jufae.  You  ask  in 
;  our  last  X4ii/  \^'hen  "'  expect  to  cosm  hoaie  «Aiioh  is  a  pretty  hard  question  for 


fivlficwi  T 


ii!<.t«-W  »: 


tim  hi- 


soon  as  I  i^  get  f liisd  so  that  I  can  leavs  with  a  good  graoe  "  (tl^ioh  I  an 
prstty  sure  iwon't  be  this  year  *  I  Intend  to  ooi&e  home. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  Uncle  Kathan  would  come  out  this  spring  but  ns 
I  haren't  had  a  letter  fron  bla  In  over  a  nonth  ^   an  afraid  he  Is  not 
eoolng  or  baa  g<me  .d^st.  I  think  he  nustt  have  written  am   but  we  havo  ^uch 
poor  mall  facilities  in  this  country  X  an  afraid  I  do  not  get  more  than  two 
thirds  of  ay  letters.  Hi  slop  and  the  men  were  out  hunting  cattle  a  few  days 
ago  idille  out  thsy  saw  a  flock  of  turkey  but  aa  they  had  no  guns  they  tried 
to  run  thea  down  vdth  their  horses  but  cou^l^not  do  it  as  they  started  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  vfhloh  was  too  steep  for  the  horses  to  climb.  I  took 
a  short  ride  this  Aomlng  and  while  I  i44'h/A  ^"es  out  1/  saw  t«o  of  the  finest 
dser  I  have  everjf  seen,  the  horse  that  X  ^qs  riding  was  a  bronco  so  Z  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  shoot.  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  Swell  shot  with  a 
rifle  now,  the  soldior-^  generally  stop  here  on  the  iOay  to  the  new  camp 
which  is  S4  miles  south  of  us  and  we  often  shoot  at  a  mark  with  them  and 
teve   never  beaten  though  we  don't  any  of  us  pretend  to  be  good  shots »  it  V 
only  shows  lAat  poor  »hot&  they  are.  )£r.  Morgan  one  of  our  nei fibers  stopped 
hsre  t«ith  his  wife  and  took  dinner  with  us  on  his  way  from  Tucson  to  his  ranch, 
he  said  just  before  he  left  town  he  beared  t  that  on&  of  Mr.  Ohisem's  foraen 

by  the  name  of  ^all,  was  shojk  on^  their  ranch  so  I  don*t/^ow  whether 
any  of  us  4^111  go  to  Now  Mexico  after  bulls  or  not,  as  it  was  Mr.  Chlsi^'s 

other  foreman  what  \«e  existed  to  go  with  us  ^t  is  a  dangerous  country  to 

c 
travel  through  alone,  we  existed  to  go  as  far  as  the;  ^^eoos  river  in  N«w 

Mexico,  which  kas  the  host  stock  of  cattle  an  oil  this  southern  country. 

Hi  slop  and  Harvey  both  want  me  to  go  east  as  they  don*t  earn  much  about  leaving 

a  good  bed.  Z  have  piot  now  so  that  it  doesn*t  make  xmich  difference  whether 

I  sl^eep  ozithe  ground  or  in  bed  and  sheets,  they  are  something  that  are 

ieldoB  sosn  on  a  ranch  in  Arizona.  If  1  go  myself  Z  will  drop  you  a  pontal 

whenever  I  hare  a  chance  so  that  you  may  know  whero  X  am  and  how  X  an  0Sttii.g 


Fort  Cuijcdncs  K«i.« 
Aprli   7th,  1877 

Dear  Ked: 

You  wi  1  be  si^rprisea  to  hear  frori  ne  in  this  p-  rt  of  tho 
world.   I  left    uy.con  the  first  to  go  to  the  Pecos  rver  in  Kev; 
Kexico  to  buy  some  bulls  I  will  probably  reach  there  on  the 
15th,   I  will  \/^ite  you  when  ever  1  have  a  ciiarice,   I  a©  travelling 
tlirough  witii  lir.  Clilseii»s  oijstTlt  tmd  horsi-back,  I  did  not 
like  to  cocie  alone  a     the  Indians  are  all  off  the  reservation 
in  Hew  Ko:.lco.   W:    were  followed  by  them  30  miles  but  they  did 
ijot  fc:et  arry  of  our  horL-es  or  do  axxy  damage,  1  don^t  kiiow  where 
to  tell  yo  !  to  T^rrite  me,  &s-  I  expect  to  be  on  th?    travel  for 
the  next  M)  or  ^0  days. 

Lov.-  tc  all  at  hone,  i'our  loving  brother, 

WALfi:.H  L  VAIL 

Fort  u>Tinr^er,N,M, 
April  29tli,  1077 

Dear  Neds 

I  have  just  finished  writirig  Jncle  Ilathan  andtlislop,  so  I 
tho  -ght  I  would  write^ou  a  ft^w  lines  to  let  you  know  tlv  t  I 
ai.  well  and  nlX/vlcht, 

I  left  south  ^Tlnn   river  on  the  25th  with  Ijc,   Peters,  the 
party  i  caiK  from  i^izona  ./ith,  to  £0  to  i^as  Vegas,  hv^   P.  had 
busine;;ii  there,  and  as  i.he-re  is  a  party  livi  r   there  thr.t  has 
some  fine  bulls  for  sale  15  riilt.r  fron  t  iis  place  I  thoucht 
It  ay  best  plan  to  go  up  djic.   s   th  n  while  1  have  a  chance 
of  coivipany. 

It  hu«:  been  a  very  dii-agr  eable  day  oo   much  so  th:.t  we  were 
comp/elled  to  lay  ov  r  here  today.  We  were  stopping  '.'ith  I.P.  Maxwel 
s  the  own  r  of  Fort  :>UEiner,  wheii  it  wa  abandoned  by  the 


Vi-  iO 


and  it  is  said  that  ho   jrpent  hir-  fo  time  here,   Yoimc  l-iaxvoll 

seer  s  to  be  a  very  nice  folloi;,   thougli  I  inafcine  he  is  inclined     t 

4t^  di;:-ipat©d,  hi  a  fatlier  wa:j  worth  at  least  at  one  tine  over 

hrxlf  a  nillloii  b  t  he  waf'  a  fast  L.an,  it  went  fast.  Fron  ^>/hat 

I  h, . e  seen  of  Kew  Mexico  I  like  it  vct:^'  well  aiid  if  it  war;n*t 

for  the  fighting  and  stealing  that  is  going  on  all  the-  tiae 

here  it  wo  :ld  be  a  very  good  country,   though  the  clini  te  isn't 

anything  like  as  fine  as  it  is  in  Ai'izona,  i  have  seeii  coiisiderable 

fighting  here  since  -*■  came  which  I  will  tell  you  of  \ihQn  1 

have  mare  tii^ie.   If  you  ari  |rrescott  uere  hei      now  I  could  take 

you  where  th  re  are  plenty  of  buffalo  insider  of  lialf  a  day,  a 

..n  that  ii^ooid.ng  aite.    the  sheep  for  .^ax»©ll  said  he  «av  them 

coLjuing  dovn  with  the  ca  tie  to     ator  a  few  days  ago  and  i. 

saw  some  on  liiy  \f&$  up  tlie  river  tiix;t  h  d  beer,  shot  for  sport, 

when  I  return  froi:.  Vegat;  i  will  haveLore  tir?.e,  thei.  i  inteiid 

to  kill  ny  firt  buffalo.  I  have  b©e?f  very  veil  since  I  left 

hoi-.e  with  the   exception  of  a  littlo  trouble  witii  iny  left     knee 

but  &i.  it  don*t  got  any  \toT3o  1  tliink  it  v;ill  wear  it's  self  out« 

As  it  is  getting  dark  I  will  close,  Plearx*  give  my  love  to 

all  at  liofficl  remain-  xoiir  Affectionate  brother 

WALTi:^  L.   VAIL 

Las  Vegaj5,K«K» 
May  J>th,  1877 

Dear  r^edt 

I   though'^  I  would  drop  you  a  few  liiie :  to  let  you  know  how 

I  ail,     I  wrote  you  a  note  yestc-rday  and  when  I  did  so  1  tho  j^^ht 

of  g  tting  off  on   -ny  way  baci:  to  Kr.   Chiser.'s  rrncli  Int  ai:  riy 

leg  was  worse  this  raomintj  1  concluded  xi-t   Lo  utaru  uiix^ix  j. 

find  mikii  what  is   the  r^attcr.   i   called  on   Dr.   Jhont,   who  1..   the 

best  doctor  in  the  place  and  he  told  lae  1  ought  not  to  use 


thoroughly  blistered.  He  says  tli/.t  I  am  threatened  vdth  wMte 
jrvrelling,  he  recoairrertds  Jjlintern  ami  pest,   i  donH  .aiow 
exactly  khat  I  uill  do. 

.He  people  In  tJiisfclace  have  been  very  kind  to  s^d  have 

/ 
offered  m©  ai3^/ne  atterition  iiriaginal>le. 

I  will  not  write  any  i;K>re  nov  but  will  ^ite  toaorrow  or  next 

day.  I  don't  think  you  had  letter  s^  aaytliing  about  w  trouble 

at  home,  until  yo=:s  hear  fror  mc  agaiji,     i^yt  that  tir:     i  r^ay 
fell  bett:r» 

i  remain  -  j^^^  aifectioraato  brother, 

Walte     i.^   Vail, 

i*as  Vegas,   K.M. 
Kay  i^th,  11377 

^ear  Neds 

I  thiought  I  would  write  yoii  a  foyjliRes/  to  let  you  Icncw  wliore 
I  am  aad  ^at  I  an  doing.  I  arrived  in  ti.  Ts  place  day  before 
yesterday,  I  Ixlieve  i  wrot^  you  in  r:-y   la^^t  ^at  l^   buBiness 
was  here,i  have  seen  «ie  pcrti^.\l  ca:ieto  se.   and  i  thin^  I  will 
be  able  to  i,ake  a  trade  with  then.  It  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
day  today,  but  yesterday  wa::  the  i:^^T;  un  leasuist  day  I  have 
experience  thi.  season,  m^pe  snow  fell  h..re  yost  rday  morning 
than  I  have  seen  this  winter,  parti  s  th.  t  have  been  here  all 
winter  te^   .e  thay  have  h  2?   **.#k^-  s:^ov  stems  here  this 
v/lnter,  :.na  thi.<^i.  the  lightest  one  of  them  all. 

I  haven't  been  about  1^  V.  ^a  mch  since  I  Iwe  been  her 
Ely  ioiee  has  boen  r^o  lane  that   thoight  it  be:.;,  to  keep  quiet. 
!  I  blistered  it  i:.  .  ni^ht  which  u^o   it  feel  better  for  a  tin* 
;  but  I  think  b:  the  wa:,'  it  feels  thic  afternoon  it  ^M.l   keep 

mB   awake  again  tonight,  -r,  I  have  promise   .,  caxx  on   a 
,  ;;entle;:^,  ..a..  liv.  :  n^_:.   •-■.  i.  i    t  ...4tt  ^-, 


P»S«     I  wil     wi-ito  yon  again  ir*  a  f  w  dtiys  as  I  woui-d  iii:e 

you  to  riake  scmo  inqiiirios  about  a  watch  that  l-r.  i  eaters  wants 

m.Q  to  order  f  .:r  him.  WALTER 

Ketawa-ia,  Kansas , 
June  6tli,  187? 

Yours   cf  J\me   1st  received,  wa   glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Walter  is  stii:.  with  us  and  hj.s  knee  is  not  entirely  recovcreed 
yet,  he  sill  have  tc  %a.ze   goo<i  care  of  it  for  some  months  to 
cone*  He  was  quite  uneasy  about  his  mail  uratil  the  ialdcilc^^f 
last  week  when  he  received  all  the  inail  that  tiad  accumulated 
since  he  loft  th-  rafach,  Peter* s  Ghisen*  s  jvmn  is  quite  unsettled 
in  his  laSm.  mind  about  the  time  they  will  nake  up  the  h  rd,  as 
they  arc  having  sc^ie  trouble  dmm  in  Umt   country.  Walter's  tay 
with  ur  is  \mc   rtain  an  to  time  as  he  is  on.^  v/aiting  for 
further  devolvpi^ients  from  his  interests.  -  on  avlx    ek2  how 
Walter  looks  I  tliink  he  islooking  reriarkably  well  and   in  fact 
quite  a  good  specipten  of  the  stock  he  catie  fron,  he  is  off 
handed,  sociable  and  easy  in  h^s  manners,  in  fact  he  is  nore 
of  a  man  than  I  exi:jected  to  find  at  hir  age.  He  bar  se  n  considerab; 
of  tlvJi  western  world  an^l  it  x/ill  benefit  hin  wonderfully  In 
getting  thro-.ig'fi  life.  I  think  Walter  i/ili  bo  able  to  battle 
vlth  the  x/orld  and  get  liis  shar^f  the  i/orld»s  goods.  I  tliink 
ho  ^ilr4  is  enjoying  his  visit  here,  vejhalo  tried  to  nake  it 
pleasant  for  him,  and  enjoyed  his  being  with  us  vcr,:  nuch 
and  I  hope  he  wil  hot  be  coiapellod  to  leave  for  sotic  tine 
yet.  He  willglvc  you  \#ien  toe  writes  a  better  description  of 
our  country  here  and  ituation  ii-  life  tha  I  can.  If  at  any 
time  you  could  spare  th'^-  tiLic  and  money  it  would  do  yo  ■  good 
to  c<»ae  out  and  se  us,  we  wil  be  very  iiuch  pleased  to  have 


likely  be  quite  a  time  before  I  can  afford  it,  but  cxpct  to 
Ijeforc  i?ian^"  years. 

Tell  - — — -—  i  have  been  disappointed  in  not  having  a  letter 
fr   her  while  Walter  w  r-  here  and  1  think  *'alter  feels 
Jicappointed  in  not  having  alAtl.^r  from  Ms  father  while  here, 
'hen  friends  are  fa:  fror.  hone  the:  feel  differently  to  you 
who  are  wif.i  thof.*eyou  love,  'i^tta   isuch  love  to  all. 


Katawa;  :a ,  J^anscts 
Jiine  7th,  1077 


>ear  Keds 

Tracoy  laailed  a  letter  tt  yoii  yer.ter  lay  laoming  and  tliere  is 

tin«  for  ne  to  write  a  fou  lines  before  the  train  goes  oit,  I 

thought  I  VfOiild  do  so.  I  w  s  glad  to  heoj&%  thro  igh^tur  letter 

you  I 

tliat  «ii-wer<:  ail  well.  Ily  knee  does  not  improve  ai    1  have 


I 


hoped  it  would,  it  is  bett.rnv  than  it  w.;s  bat  is  still  remains 
quite  stiff  and  gives  ccnsiderable  pain  at  tines.  If  I  iiad 
knovm  that  I  would  have  beer)  her#  ax  long  a:  this  I  woiild  have 
gone  hoz:ie  for  a  short  visit. 

I  nailed  soi;ie  papers  that  father  seni  ra©  to  ::;ign  day  before 
yesterday  ♦«»  and  enclose!  a  rhort  nolo. 

The   wrather  ha;-  been  veiy  wot  here,  and  the  grasshoppers 
have  coiTicnced  to  do  a  good  deal  of  dciiare  but  not  vjith 
ntnnding  the  grasshoppers  I  tMnk  the  Farners  will  make  xaoney, 
com  ceeLis  to  he   the  principal  crop,  tht  sniall  grains  don't  auount 
to  r:iuch. 

B-Jt  an  it  is  tine  for  the  train  X  will  close,  .^ou  had  better  direc 
all  your  let  ten;  to  Tracey,  anl  he  will  forward  ^'  en  to  me. 
Love  to  al^t  hoiae  -  I  i-emain 


1  £jr 


Tucson  in  the  late  1850 's  as  described  by  Brovme  in  Apache  Country; 
"Tucson  became  the  head-quarters  of  vice,  dissipation,  and  crime.  It 
was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  Pandeinonii;iin  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Murderers,  thieves,  cut- throats,  and  gamblers  formed  the 
mass  of  the  population.  Every  man  went  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  scenes 
of  bloodshed  were  of  every-day  occurrence  in  the  public  streets.  There 
was  neither  government,  law,  nor  military  protection.  The  garrison  at 
Tucson  confined  itself  to  its  legitimate  business  of  getting  drunk  or 
doing  nothing,  Arizona  was  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  world  under  the 
protecting  aegis  of  a  civilized  government  in  which  every  man  administered 
justice  to  suit  himself,  and  where  he  assimied  the  right  to  gratify  the 
basest  passions  of  their  nature  without  restraint.  It  was  literally  a 
paradise  of  devils,"  p,  22, 

His  description  of  San  Xavier:  pp,  14-0-1/^2, 

He  describes  Santa  Cruz  Valley  (186^): 

"Three  years  ago  this  beautiful  valley  was  well  settled  by  an  enterprising 
set  of  frontiersmen  as  far  up  as  the  Calabasas  ranch,  fifteen  miles  beyond 
Tubac,  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  Overland  Stage 
Line  was  withdraim,  the  whole  Territory,  as  stated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
went  into  ruin  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparalleled.  The  -Apaches, 
supposing  they  had  created  a  panic  among  the  whites,  became  more  bold 
and  vigorous  in  their  forays  than  ever.  Ranch  after  ranch  was  desolated 
by  fir,  robbery,  and  murder.  No  white  man's  life  was  secure  beyond 
Tucson;  and  even  there  the  few  inhabitants  lived  in  a  state  of  terror, 
"I  saw  on  the  road  between  San  Xavier  and  Tubac,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles,  almost  as  many  graves  of  the  white  men  murdered  by  the  Apaches 
within  the  past  few  years,"  p,  14^, 

"There  is  not  now  a  single  living  soul  to  enliven  the  solitude.  All  is 
silent  and  death-like;  yet  strangely  calm  and  beautiful  in  its  desola- 
tion. Here  were  fields  with  tom-doim  fences;  houses  burned  or  racked 
to  pieces  by  violence,  the  walls  cast  about  in  heaps  over  the  once- 
pleasant  homes;  everywhere  ruin,  grim  and  ghastly  v/ith  associations  of 
sudden  death,"  p,  1Zk4., 


Description  of  Tubac:  pp,  14.7-160, 

Browne  tells  of  a  Mexican  marauding  expedition:  (in  1861) 
"a  party  of  lasKtttjBcfcbcExifiR  seventy-five  Mexicans,  who  had  heard  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  broken  up,  came  in  from  Sonora 
with  the  same  purpose  of  plunder  wftich  the  Apaches  had  isfxxxabpddox.   just 
attempted  to  carry  into  effect.  Seeing  the  preparations  for  defense 
they  fell  back  upon  Tumacacari,  three  miles  distant,  where  an  old 
American  lived,  v;hon  even  the  Apaches  had  spared,  killed  him  in  cold 
blood,  robbed  the  place  of  all  it  contained  worth  carrying  a\^y,  and 
retired  to  Sonora," 


Brovme  Describes  Tuma  in  1864,  from  his  Apache  Country; 
"Three  miles  beyond  Tubac  we  made  a  halt  to  visit  the  old  mission  of 
yvTunaiginyffrii"  San  Jose  de  Tiimacacari,  another  of  those  interesting  relics 
of  Jesuit  enterprise  which  abound  in  this  country.  The  mission  lies 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
slope,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  A  luxuriant 
growth  of  cotton-wood,  mesquit,  and  shrubbery  of  various  kinds,  fringes 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  forms  a  delightful  shade  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  even  in  midwinter  has  something  of  a  summer  glow  about  it. 
Like  San  Xavier  and  other  missions  built  by  the  Jesuits,  Tunacacari  is 
admirably  situated  for  agricult\iral  piirposes.  The  remains  of  acequias 
show  that  the  siorrounding  valley-lands  must  have  been  at  one  time  in  a 
high  state  of  c\iltivation.  Broken  fences,  ruined  out-buildings, 
bake-houses,  corrals,  etc,,  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  old  Jesuits 
were  not  deficient  in  industry.  The  mission  itself  is  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  The  dome,  bell-toi^rers,  and  adjacent  outhouses  are  considerably 
defaced  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  more  probably  by  the  Vandalism  of 
renegade  Americans,  A  strong  adobe  corral  adjoining  the  back  part  of 
the  main  edifice,  \-d.th   a  massive  gate-way  and  with  loop-holes  for  purposes 
of  defense,  show  the  insecurity  under  which  the  worthy  fathers  carried 
on  their  agricultrual  pursuits,  Valesquez  writes  in  strong  terms  of 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  valley,  I  spent  some  hours 
msJcD.ng  sketches  of  the  ruins,  and  succeeded,  I  flatter  myself,  in 
getting  some  tolerably  good  views,  one  of  which  appears  on  the  folloxTing 
page."  p.  152  BrowTE^s  sketch  shows  considerable  ruins  directly 
west  of  the  church.  Its  only  tolerable. 

Sketch  of  Cocospera,  p,  181, 
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Gadsden  Purchase 

J,  Ross  Brovme  in  Apache  Coimtry; 

"At  the  period  of  its  purchase  Arizona  was  practically  a  terra  incognita, . . . 

An  impression  prevailed  that  it  was  a  worthless  desert,  without  sufficient 

wood  or  water  to  sustain  a  population  of  civilized  beings,  Mr,  Gadsden 

was  ridiculed  for  his  purchase,  and  it  was  very  generally  believed  that 

Congress,  in  expending  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  such  an  arid  waste, 

had  in  view  some  ulterior  project  of  extension,  based  upon  the  balance 

of  power  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  It  was  even  hinted 

that  this  vra.s  to  be  a  grand  reservoir  for  disappointed  office seekers, 

who  could  be  effectually  disposed  of  by  means  of  Territorial  appointments,'* 

pp,  16^17. 


oh 


Presidios,  missions,  and  the  frontier 

"The  mission  system  in  general  had  been  a  less  costly  method  of  estab- 
lishing control  over  the  Indian  population  of  northern  Mexico  than 
military  force,  but  the  latter  was  a-Tways  needed  in  time  of  crisis.  The 
presidio  as  a  Spanish  frontier  institution  was  as  important  as  the 
mission.  Presidios  became,  in  many  instances,  nuclei  of  frontier  towns. 
In  outlying  districts,  despite  danger,  hardship,  and  poverty,  small 
settlements  of  Spaniards,  Hispanized  Indians,  and  a  mixture  of  both 
elements  grew  up  under  protection  of  presidial  garrisons.  As  settlers 
moved  in,  presidios  tended  to  supersede  the  missions,  but  the  presidial 
frontier  seldom  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  mission.  Upon  reaching  the 
Apache  country  both  missionary  and  soldier  were  stalemated.  To  study 
the  presidial  frontier  involved  in  the  Apache  dilemma  was  precisely 
Rubl's  assignment."  p.  23,  Kinnaird's  Frontiers  of  New  Spain 

Rubi  recommended  a  cordon  of  15  presidios  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  New  Spain.  According  to  Bolton,  Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth 
Century^  191S,  p.  379,  (quoted  by  Kinnaird,  p.  37): 
"As  a  general  result  of  his  inspection,  which  revealed  to  him  some 
establishments  stagnant  and  useless  and  others  without  defense,  Rubi 
concluded — i-.4iat  ought  to  have  been  seen  long  before— that  Spain  was 
trying  to  spread  over  too  much  ground,  and  that  a  wise  policy  for  her 
to  pursue  would  be  to  distinguish  between  her  true  and  her  'imaginary"* 
domains,  and  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former." 

Lafora  blasts  the  presidio's  effectiveness: 

"The  extreme  ignorance  and  gross  inexperience  of  the  captains  from  the 
beginning  has  resulted  in  a  type  of  fighting  ineffective  in  those  areas. 
Their  culpable  indolence  has  established  a  regiilar  custom  of  remaining 
quietly  in  the  presidios,  allo\mig  the  enemy  to  enter  and  leave  at 
will  and  in  safety,"  p.  214,  Kinnaird.  Lafora  continues  his  attack: 
pp,  2U-217, 


Overland  to  California 

"Sonora  ...  is  a  land  where  all  Icinds  of  grain  and  crops  are  harvested. 

The  distance  from  .  .  .  Tubac  is  not  excessive  ,  ,  ,  and  once  the  route 

proposed  by  Captain  Anza  is  opened,  it  will  facilitate  the  transportation 

of  supplies  to  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  and  families  can  go   to  settle  in 

those  new  establishnents."  Miguel  Costans6,  esq:  1772. 

(Bolton,  Anza's  California  Sxpeditions.,  5  Vols,  Berkeley,  1930,  Vol.  I,  p.  51.) 

Carces  describes  Anza,  1773: 

"patient,  generous,  v/ell  liked  _by  the  Indians,  honorable  in  the  service, 

and  of  an  upright  life  .  .  ,  ^ilth/-  a  great  fund  of  discretion  to  meet  any 

unforeseen  emergency."  Father  Garces,  1773. 

(Bolton,  Expeditions,  Vol.  I,  p.  57.) 

On  Anza's  first  expedition: 

"With  his  good  judginent,  his  persistence,  and  that  of  the  troops  who 

accompanied  him,  he  v/as  able  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  journey." 

Viceroy  Antonio  Bucareli,  1774. 

(Bolton,  Expeditions,  Vol.  I,  p.  191.) 

"The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  a  marvel  of  nature,  and  might  weil  be  called 
the  harbor  of  harbors."  Father  Font,  1776. 
(Bolton,  -Eocpeditions.  Vol.  I,  p.  393.) 

(Gontiniiing  the  above  Font  says:) 

'i  .  ,  .  I  thinlc  that  if  it  could  be  well  settled  like  Europe,  there  would 
not  be  anything  more  beautiful  •  .  .  for  it  has  all  the  conveniences  de- 
sired, by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  with  that  harbor  so  remarkable  and  so 
spacious  that  in  it  may  be  established  shipyards,  docks,  and  anything  that 
may  be  wished," 

"The  fervent  desire  v;:iich  at  all  times  moves  me  to  serve  his  Majesty  and 
advance  his  conquests,  impels  me  to  beg  of  yoiu:  Excellency  .  .  .  permission 
to  make   the  necessary  efforts  to  see  if  we  can  open  commimication  betv;een 
the  port  of  Monterey  and  the  province  of  Sonora."  Captain  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza  to  the  Viceroy,  May  2,  1772. 
(Bolton,  Expeditions.  iBol.  V,  p.  3.) 


■Fiuuiicr   ^relatiouship  to  California)  Pol  ton'  s  itim 

On  hi&  1690-1  jaunt  vith  Father  Visitor  balvatierra  Kino  says, 
"the  latiier  visitor  and  1  talked  together  of  susj  ended  California, 
saying  that  these  very  fertile  lands  and  vallej's  of  this  iimeria 
would  be  the  support  of  the  scantier  and  more  sterile  lands  of 
California."  lu   266. 


tiverland  to  California 

The  following  froiu  Coues'  Garces: 

On  the  eve  of  Tubac  departure  of  Anza's  second  expedition  i^'ont 
preached.   "This  tia'e  he  di'ew  his  text  from  the  gospel  of  the  day, 
Nolite  tiiaere,  pusillus  grex  ('i-ion't  be  afraid,  little  flock"),,.." 
Ue  compared  this  expedition  across  the  Colorado  to  §{in  Francisco 
and  the  passage  of  the  people  of  Isreal  to  the  promised  land. 
Font's  diary  gives  the  complete  roster  and  inventory  of  the 
expedition,  the  order  of  march,  etc.  iioster  and  inventory 
translated  by  Coues'and  regular  order  of  march  paraphrased, 
pp.  70-73,  Vol,  I.  '' 


Anza 

"The  inspection  party  /of  the  Marques  de  Rubi7  spent  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day  /l76^176^/  at  San  Ignacio  de  Tubac,  the  northermost  Sonoran 
presidio.  The  personality  and  intelligence  of  its  commander,  Captain 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza,  impressed  the  field  marshal  and  he  commended  him 
officially  for  his  honesty  and  efficiency,  Anza's  accounts  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  his  men  asserted  that  he  had  not  only  treated 
them  fairly  but  also  liberally.  Under  a  system  where  commanding  officers 
customarily  profiteered  at  the  expense  of  their  men,  this  was  indeed 
Tjinusual.  Because  of  Anza's  reputation  as  a  just  administrator,  many 
settlers  had  come  to  Tubac,"  p,  23,  Kinnaird's  Frontiers  of  New  Spain. 
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oan  Cayetano  de  Tumacacori  Jjolton's  Itim 

"those  crosses  wiiich  they  carried  were  tongues  that  sj^^oke  voluties 
and  with  great  force,  mid  that  we  could  not  fail  to  go  where  by 
means  of  thera  they  called  us,"   ^j.  264. 

"one  in  which  to  say  Mass,  another  in  which  to  sleep,  and  a  third 
for  a  kitchen.  There  were  more  than  forty  houses  close  together,' 
p.  264. 


Bolton's  words  about  Father  baeta's  placement  (l694) : 
"Should  he  be  sent  to  Tuinacaccri,  to  Caborca,  or  to  Tucubavia? 
After  some  deliberation,  for  each  place  had  its  claims,  he  was 
assigned  to  Caborca,  where  he  would  found  a  mission  to  called 
Concepcion,"   p,  293. 


Kino  telling  of  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1695: 
"In  the  following  posts  likewise  there  are  earth-roofed  houses 
of  adobe,  many  baptisms  already  performed,  and  fields  of  wheat  and 
maize  for  the  fathers  for  v/ho^they  have  asked  us  so  urgently 
and  Whom  the  father  visitors  and  other  fathers,  and  various 
royal  justices,  alcaldes  mayores,  generals,  captains  and 
lieutenants  for  so  many  years  have  promised  them,  but  whom 
we  have  never  given  them:  In  San  Cayetano  del  Tumagacoric  and 
San  Gabriel  de  Guebavi,  which  are  about  thirty  leagues  to  the 
north  of, ,, Dolores;  and  in  San  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bac,  of  the 
Sobaipuris,  which  is  distant  about  sixty  leagues  to  the  north  of 
the  district,'*  p.  328, 


January  of  1697: 

"At  Tumacacori  there  were  already  sheep  and  goats,  'which  the 
loyal  children  of  the  venerable  Father  Francisco  i4«4-*6kkeH-=fek**he*»y 
fa«v4ag-gft4faegeet-4beffi"^n  Xavier  Saeta  had  taken  thither,  having 
gathered  them  in  Consepcion  at  the  time  of  the  distrrbances  of 
1695."  p. 356. 


6au  Jose  de  Tuniacacori 

Kanje  ^I^ovember  26,  1697): 

"On  the  26th,  alter  having  heard  mass  and  saying  goodbye  to  the  Indians, 
we  continued  south  over  plains,  passing  along  the  river  bed  vhich  sub- 
merges here.  /k.fter  going  20  leagues,  we  arrived  at  nightfall  at  •='an 
Cayetano  del  Tuciagacori  where  150  souls  livCo 

They  celebrated  our  arrival  all  night  with  dancing  and  songs.  Father 
Kino  baptized  a  girl,  and  I  acted  as  godfather,   ^Ve  stayed  in  the  adobe 
and  flat  roofed  house.   The  lauds  here  are  fertile  and  irrigated  like 
those  at  del  iiac. 
"on  the  27th,  alter  mass,  we  continued  southo"   pp.  93-94.  LUZ. 

On  the  Uct.-i\ov,,  1699,  jaunt  with  Lino,  Antonio  Leal  and  Francisco 
(ionzalvo,  i<Minje  writes: 

'Vi.fter  going  another  four  leagues,  we  made  camp  at  the  settlement  of 
San  Cayetano  de  Tvunagacori,  whose  native  Indians  outdid  themselves  in 
demonstrations  of  pleasure,  feasting  our  arrival  with  dances,  songs, 
crosses  and  woven  arches.  They  were  inforM.ed  of  many  mysteries  of  our 
holy  Faith. 

"Un  the  2&th,  after  mass  and  after  preaching  to  the  Indians,  the 
lieverend  Fathers  baptized  five  children.   With  the  interpreter's  help, 
1  gave  them  two  staffs  of  justice,  explaining  to  them  ho^/  to  govern 
theiuselves  and  desciibing  the  loyalty,  fealty  and  obedience  they  are  to 
render  unto  our  King  and  natural  Lord.  Being  occupied  and  busy  with  all 
these  ceremonies  nnd  details,  we   were  unable  to  leave  until  late,  ue 
traveled  six  leagues  north  and  slept  near  a  spring  on  an  arid  and 
deserted  trail."  p.  136. 

.pril  11,  1701: 

"On  xipril  11,  after  mass  and  bidding  the  Indians  goodbye,  we  traveled 

south  up  the  river  over  plains  £Uid  meadows  covered  with  pasture.  After 

going  20  leagues,  we  camped  in  the  adobe  and  flat  roofed  house  which  the 

Indieins  of  .^an  Cayetano  del  Tumagacori  had  built.   It  was  kept  ready  until 

such  time  as  they  are  given  a  priest  to  administer  to  them.   ,Ve  were 

welcomed  with  songs  and  dances, 

"On  the  12th,  after  mass  and  saying  goodbye  to  the  Indiana,  we  continued 

south  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  noon  we  arrived  at  tl-e  pueblo 

of  Guevavi  where  we  greeted  the  people  and  talked  to  them  about  God 

and  ills  mysteries."   pp.  J68-169. 


San  Cayetano  de  Turaacacori 

DiPeso  on  the  Pima  of  Tumacacori: 

"It  may  be  they  were  willing  to  exchange  the  mud  used  in  the  building  of 
the  visita  walls  for  what  it  might  bring  in  the  way  of  new  seeds,  cattle, 
horses,  and  other  material  cxiltural  items."  p.  37. 
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Mssions  of  Pimeria  Alta 

Cedula  of  Charles_II  of_Spain,  May  l/(^,  1686: 

"...conversions  /should/  be  undertaken  with  the  mildest  and  most 
effective  means, .  .prorii sing  in  my  teme   to  all  new  converts  they  will 
not  be  required  to  give  tribute,  or  to  serve  on  estates  or  in  mines 
for  the  first  twenty  years  after  their  conversion  since  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  refuse  to  be  converted."   (Quoted  in  McDermott ' s 
"Saga"  A.K..  pp.  8,10.) 


Kino  &  missions  of  P.  A.         Bolton  Kino's  Historical  Memoir 

Ship  building  (169^): 

"In  July,  also,  I  went  inland  to  the  nation  of  El  Soba  with  lieutenant 

Juan  Matheo  Manje,  and  we  began  construction  of  a  bark,  cutting  the  timbers 

and  some  large  planks.  The  rest  of  the  timbers,  flooring,  and  futtocks  were 

made  here  in  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  with  the  idea  of  carrying  the  whole 

bark  in  four  parts  to  the  sea  by  mules,  and  there  to  put  it  together,  nail 

it,  calk  it,  and  pass  to  the  nearby  California,"  p,  12$, 

Casa  Grande  (1694-): 

"In  november,  169^,  I  went  inland  v/ith  my  servants  and  some  justices  of  this 
Pimeria,  as  far  as  the  casa  grande,  as  these  Pimas  call  it,  which  is  on  the  larg' 
River  of  Hila  that  flows  out  of  Nuevo  Mexico  and  has  its  source  near  Acoma, , , , 
The  casa  grande  is  a  four-story  building,  as  large  as  a  castle  and  equal  to 
the  largest  in  these  lands  of  Sonora,  It  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of  Montezum, 
deserted  and  depopulated  it,  and,  beset  by  the  neighboring  Apaches,  left  for 
the  east  or  Casas  Grandes,  and  that  from  there  they  turned  towards  the 
the  south  and  southwest,  finally  founding  the  great  city  and  court  of  Mexico, 
Close  to  this  casa  grande  there  are  thirteen  smaller  houses,  somewhat  more 
dilapidated,  and  the  ruins  of  many  others,  which  make  it  evident  that  in 
ancient  times  there  had  been  a  city  here.  On  this  occasion  and  on  later  ones 
I  have  learned  and  heard,  and  at  times  have  seen,  that  further  to  the  east, 
north,  and  west  there  are  seven  or  eight  more  of  these  large  old  houses  and  the 
ruins  of  whole  cities,  with  many  broken  metates  and  jars,  charcoal,  etc. 
These  certainly  must  be  the  Seven  Cities  mentioned  by  the  holy  man.  Fray 
Marcos  de  Niza, .,."  pp.  128-129. 

Kino  telling  about  Saeta  at  Caborca,  late  1694-  and  early  1695 s 

"The  venerable  father  began  at  once,  with  admirable  and  holy  fervor,  the 

spiritual  and  temporal  administration  of  his  new  mission,  teaching  the 

Christian  doctrine  by  means  of  the  interpreter,  teaching  prayers  by 

means  of  a  temastian,  and  beginning  at  the  same  time  the  construction  of  a  chape] 

or  little  church,  he  laboring  personally  on  the  work  with  his  own  holy 

hands,  Laborantis  maibus  nostris,  as  Saint  Paul  said.  He  made  a  good  garden, 

a  vheatfield,  and  later  a  farm,  etc."   p  132,  A  temastian  is  a  native 

teacher  and  helper, 

Saeta  collects  alms  for  his  new  mission: 

"November  15,  169A.  Afterward,  in  the  middle  of  November,  the  venerable 
father  determined  to  go  to  collect  among  the  other  fathers,  of  the  old 
missions,  alms  for  his  new  district  and  the  biiilding  of  his  church,  etc, 
I  had  promised  him  and  proceeded  to  give  him  six/t^/  head  of  cattle  and  an 
equal  nimber  of  sheep  and  goats,  sixty  fane gas  of  wheat  and  maize,  a  drove 
of  mares,  etc,"     p,  133. 

Pimas  blamed  for  depradations :  (1688) 

"More  than  twenty  captives  were  carried  off... to  the  mining  town  which  they 
call  Los  Frayles,  and  more  than  fifty  natives  were  beaten,  merely  because 
of  the  malicious  suspicion  that  they  were  stealing  stock  and  committing  the 
hostilities  in  this  province,  although  it  is  thoroughly  patent  now  that  they 
have  been  committed  by  the  Ho comes,  Xanos,  Sumas,  and  Apaches  combined, 
and  not  by  these  much  persecuted  poor  Pimas  of  this  extensive  Piirieria  here- 
about." p,  U2. 

Kino  describes  the  revolt  of  1695:  pp.  14.0-1^7, 


Missions  Bolton's  Jiim 


Kino  describes  Dolores: 

"This  mission  has  its  church  adequately  furnished  with  ornaments, 
chalices,  cups  of  gold,  bells,  and  choir  chapel;  likewise  a  great 
many  large  and  siuall  cattle,  oxen,  fields,  a  garden  with  various 
kinds  of  garden  crops,  Castilian  fruit  trees,  grapes,  peaches, 
quinces,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  clingstones.   It  has  a 
forge  for  blacksmiths,  a  carpenter  shop,  a  pack  train,  water  mill, 
many  kinds  of  grain,  provisions  from  rich  and  abundant  harvests  of 
wheat  and  maize,  and  otiier  tilings,  including  horse  and  mule  herds; 
all  of  which  serve  and  are  greatly  needed  both  for  domestic  use  as 
well  as  for  expeditions,  and  for  new  conquests  and  conversions,  and 
to  purchase  a  few  gifts  and  attractions,  with  which,  together  with 
the  word  of  God,  it  is  customary  to  contrive  to  win  the  minds  and 
the  souls  of  the  natives." 


kino  (Galiloiuia  no  es  isla)  Bolton's  itirn 


After  ills  trip  of  1702  h.ino  Avrcte: 

"ilence  it  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  thut  i»rake,  besides  many  other 
modern  cosmograpiiers,  in  tiieir  various  printed  Lkips,  with  notable 
discredit  to  cosmography,  deceive  themselves  as  veil  as  others,  by 
extending . this  sea,  or  arm,  or  strait  of  the  bea  of  California  from 
thirty-tvo  to  iorty-six  degrees,  making  it  thereby  an  island,  and 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  whereas  it  is  not  an  island  but  a 
peninsula."   p.  485. 


Tribute  from  Bolton: 

"Kino's  achievements  on  the  ilim  of  Christendom  were  manifold.  He 
was  great  as  missionary,  church  builder,  explorer,  ranchman,  Indian 
diplomat,  cartographer,  and  historian,  he   personally  baptized  more 
than  four  thousand  Indians,..."  p.  587. 

"Kino  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  pioneer  of  civilization.  But  to 
him  all  this  was  incidental,   iiis  one  burning  iunbition  was  to  save 
souls  and  push  outward  the  ilim  of  Christendom."   p.  592, 


i^iissions  of  iimeria  Alta 

i^anje,  April  14  and  15,  1701: 

"After  14  leagues,  we  slept  at  the  pueblo  of  Santiago  de  ^ocospora 
where  the  Indians  were  building  the  teia^/le  and  house  which  Father  Kino 
had  given  them  orders  to  buildo  nQ   reiouined  at  this  x-lace  two  days 
to  rest  and  also  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  build  straight  walls." 
p,  169,  Lu^ 


hissions  of  i'imeria  -'^Ita 

lioyal  Cedula  of  ihiiip  V  (dated  in  Kadrid,  Octoher  10,  1728)  ordering 
Bisbox)  Benito  Crespo  of  iiurango  to  have  Jesuit  missionaries  sent  into 
i-imeria: 

"iiaving  considered  it  in  ny  Council  of  the  Indies.,, I  order  the  said 
viceroy  of  New  .Spain  to  talce  inunediate  measures  that  missionaries  be  sent 
to  the  said  province  of  the  upper  Pimas,  this  charge  to  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  religious  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,.,.  In  this  purpose 
I  hope  you  will  concur,  as  I  charge  you,  in  the  accomplisJiment  of  the 
stated  mission  and  the  better  success  of  this  enterprese  in  which  my 
service  and  that  of  the  Lord  are  sa  greatly  interested,  i^ated  in  ijadrid, 
October  10,  1728.   I  the  king,..,"  jjp.  226-227  from  hamiuond  "PA  after 
Kino's  Time"  New  iiexico  iiistorical  i.i.eviev,  1929, 

Frou  a  letter  to  Bishop  Crespo,  July  31,  1732,  signed  by: 

Father  Visitor  Cristobal  de  CaSas, 

Father  itector  Luis  iiaria  Gallardi, 

Father  i'helipe  Segesser, 

Father  Juan  Baptista  Grazhofer, 

Father  Ignacio  Xavier  Keller,  __  __ 

Juan  Baptista  de  Ansa,  Captain  of  i)onora  /  Anza  the  elder/ 
"Father  I'helipe  begeser  set  out  very  soon  for  the  mission  of  our  father 
Saa  Ignacio  ;  for  the  one  at  Tubutaina,  Father  Juan  Baptista,  For  the 
purpose  noted.  Father  Ignacio  _^eller/,  totally  recovered,  strong  and 
robust  by  Fevruary,  set  out  during  ^.pril  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Anssa  so  that  the  throe  together  could  present  ourselves  in  a  suitable 
place  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  God  preserve  him,  in  the  missions 
assigned  and  newly  founded.   These  are,  first:  banta  l^aria  de  los 
timas,  cabezera;  its  visitas,  San  Mateo,  where  have  lived  the  people  of 
I'iototicatzi,  although  very  backward  euid  in  danger  for  its  care;  ian 
learo,  banta  Cruz  de  Dequiburi,  ban  ir'ablo,  Tres  Alamos  and  i>Jaidenibacatri , 
all  successive  in  a  distance  of  thirty-two  leagues  to  the  north  as  far  us 
the  last  one,  and  in  viiich  there  must  be  over  1,800  souls.   Second:   Los 
vjantos  ik.ngeles  Gabriel  y  iiaphael  de  Guebavi,  or  Cusutaqui;  and  visitas. 
Son6ita,  seven  leagues  to  the  east,  -iaribac,  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
west,  ban  Cayetano,  five  to  the  north,  and  Jamac  three  straight  ahead— 
with  something  over  1,400  souls.  Third:  San  Francisco  ^vier  del  Bac; 
and  its  visitas,  ijan  Agustin,  five  leagues  toward  the  northwest,  banta 
Catiiarina,  seven  to  tiie  east,  Casa  Grande,  twenty  to  the  northeast;  with 
other  small  rancherias  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Gila  river,  in  which 
there  must  be  over  1,300  souls,"   p.  229. 


rima  iievolt  of  1751 

Kudo  -Llnsayo  as  quoted  by  Coues  in  Garces.  Vol,  I,  p.  196: 
"one  single  malcontent,  one  puffed  up,  iiaughty  man  like  Luis  del 
i>aric,  with  the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  is^  sufficient  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  a  ii^ole  nation,  >/e  are  still  ^in  1762/  deploring  the 
sad  consequence  of  the  rebellion  plotted  by  this  man  in  1751, 
traces  of  vhich., , still  keej)  the  royal  troops  in  continual  motion," 


Tumacacori  and  vicinity 

Nicolas  de  Lafora's  description  (1766,  December): 
"To  the  Mission  Guebabi, 

"On  the  19th  we  traveled  ten  leagues  northwest.  Going  by  way  of  the  short 
San  Antonio  pass,  following  along  a  very  easy  valley  without  any  major 
interruptions  for  five  leagues,  we  came  out  into  the  San  Luis  or  Buena- 
vista  valley.  The  Santa  Maria  de  Suauica  river  flows  through  this  valley 
and  we  crossed  it  again.  On  its  southern  banks  are  the  ranches  of 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Francisco,  San  Luis  and  Buenavista,  all  deserted 
because  of  Apache  hostility.  Their  gente  de  razon  o^>niers  have  taken 
refuge  at  Terrenate  and  Tubac  where  they  are  perishing.  From  the  en- 
trance to  this  valley  the  road  runs  alongside  the  river  five  leagues 
from  its  crossing  to  the  Guebabi  mission.  The  mission  is  inhabited  by 
fifty  Pimas  Altos  Indians,  formerly  administered  by  Jesuits, 

"To  the  Presidio  of  San  Ignacio  de  Tubac, 

"On  the  20th  we  traveled  eight  leagues  toward  the  northwest  slightly 
north  through  the  valley  of  the  preceding  day  and  always  skirting  the 
river.  It  is  well-v;ooded  by  cottonwoods  on  its  banl-cs  and  the  rest  of 
the  plain  has  many  mesquites  and  other  trees.  The  siirrounding  hills 
are  quite  bare.  Among  them,  on  the  right,  can  be  seen  the  Santa  Rita 
range  with  its  very  high  peak,  and  that  of  San  Cayetano,  remarkable  as 
a  refuge  for  the  enemy  after  their  forays.  Two  leagues  from  Guebabi  is 
the  small  pueblo  of  Calabazas  fonnerly  of  the  Pimas  Altos  who  perished 
in  a  bad  epidemic.  It  was  repopulated  by  Papagos,  Five  miles  from  this 
place  is  the  Tumacacori  pueblo  of  the  same  nation,  both  dependent  on 
the  Guebabi  mission,  the  latter  being  one  league  from  the  presidio  of 
San  Ignacio  de  Tubac,  Tubac  is  situated,  according  to  my  observations 
in  32  3'  north  latitude  and  in  252° 2/^ »  longitude,  by  the  Tenerife 
meridian, 

"The  map  I  drew  reveals  the  size  and  surroundings  of  this  presidio,  which 
was  established  on  the  same  footing  as  the  two  preceding  in  1752,  during 
the  time  of  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  Vicero3'-,  Count  of  Revilla  Gigedo, 
In  each  one  of  them  his  Majesty  has  fifty  guns,  fifty  lances,  and  as 
many  swords,  and  forty  leather  jackets  with  which  to  arm  the  civilians 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  There  are  also  in  each  of  them  four  four- 
poiinder  cannon  cast  in  Mexico,  neither  good  looking  nor  well  made. 
Two  of  these  at  Tubac  are  totally  useless  because  fire  flashes  from 
cracks  in  the  breech.  The  majority  of  the  others  are  rusty  and  that, 
plus  the  ignorance  of  the  people  handling  them,  has  coused  meny 
accidents o"  pp.  108-109^  Kinnairdfe  Frontier  of  New  Spain. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  the  presidio  are  the  San  Cayetano  and  Santa  Rita 
mountains.  In  the  last  named  is  the  Consumidero  pass,  ten  leagues 
northeast  of  the  presidio  and  much  used  by  the  eneries.  These 
mountains  continue  as  a  chain  four  or  five  leagues  beyond  Tucson  pueblo, 
located  twenty-one  leagues  north  of  Tubac  and  five  from  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  which  precedes  it.  Both  are  inhabited  by  Pimas  Altos  Indians  and 
administered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary.  They  are  the  most  advanced  out- 
posts on  the  vjhole  frontier.  Consequently  a  small  detachment  of 
soldiers  and  a  cor|)oral  from  the  Tubac  company  are  maintained  in  them. 
With  this  very  small  force  they  defend  themselves  admirably  against 
the  Gila  Apaches,  whom  they  punish  occasionally  because  they  are  the 
most  warlike,"  pp.  127-128,  ibid. 


See  p.    209  r/4         Paredes. 
Begin  305  #5 

,^^5  Viage   de   Indies  j^  Diario  Del  Nuevo  i  exico 

(Journey  among  the  Indians   and  (diary)   Jourral  of  '  .1  .)   l/Zritten  by  the 

R.P.  Fray  Juan  Augustin  de  iiarfi. 

"Documentos  para   ^list.  Juevo  Mexico"   -  Y.   1203  D  63  3d  Ser.X 

t6  Unadulterated,  rare  (careful)   Geographic  Description  of   the  Province  of 

Sonera.     3y  a  friend  of   the  Service  of  God  and  of  the  King  our  Sire  (Lord) 

—  year  of   1764. 


.    5('1.7  Chapter  II   -  Section  I  -   (Copied  for  location  value) 

"The  fourth  Irias    its   origin  in  a  spring  of  water    (or  a  geyser)    near 
'ocospera,   and,    from  it,   runs  to  the  South  alr.^ost   three   leagues,   v;here   it 


•;inds  through   (or  adross )   a  canyon  of  close  to  two  leagues,   tov/ards  the 
Jouthv/est ,   haviiig  previously  united  with   itself  a  short  brook  which  falls 
(in)    to    said   canyon  froLi  the   abandoned   (depopulated)    tov/n  of  P.emedios .     Two 
leagues  above   (aheaa  or  forward  of)    the   canyon  is  the  tovjn  of  Hlniuri,   where 
its  waters  are  somevdiat   augiuented   (with)    by  those  vjtiich   are  rendered  to    it 
by  another   very  sh-rt  bro  k  v;hi  ch  has   its  soiurce  in  ..ucurisutac,    (^;j 


abandoned  ranch  about   five  leagues  liorth   of  Hir^\iri .     Froir.  here    (on  leaving 
San  Ignacio  on  the  left  hand  (side)    at   (after;    four  leagues,    at  about  two 


leagues  fror.   (past)    the   said   (place)    (l^aving)   Santa  i  .aria  I.xt-'-  ■ --a,   and 
three  more   (leagues)   below,    (leaving)   the   deserted  (real)   mining  camp  of 
San  Lorenzo,   and  at  another  five    (leagues)    (leaving)    the   one   (mining  camp) 
of  San-'a  Ana,   all   (a+)    on  the  said   (left)   hand  (side),    (of)   Santa  Posa 
(plains),  although   it    is  wont   to  burst   forth  about  forty  leagues  farther 
dowrj,   near  the  tiny  port  of  Pitic,  some  five  leagues  from  (the)  I'or't    (of) 
Altar . 


•■mere  It   Is  al.o  golns  to  have  the  Tubatam  river.  *ieh  has   Its  source 
in  a  spring  of  water  In  Arizona,  jesses  through  (across)   the   "real"  reign 
(i.e.  ^^ovlnce.   or  pos.lbly.  .inln.  oa^y)   of  Agua  Caliente.   whose  spring 
swells   (au^ents)   It,   then  through  .quL.url ,  and  some  three  leagues   far- 
ther dov™  there  unites  with  It   another  brook  originated  In  Bussanl  fro. 
(out  Of)   so^  ^rshes,  frOM  Aere'lt   Iss.ues' through  a  canyon  of  t.»  leagues 
to  Sarlc  and  a  league  farther  dovm  It   Is  absorbed  by  the  o,«    (stre^,-.)   of 
.^l..-!,   although  the  ™aJor  ^rt  of  the  y.*r,   f„.  said  Junction  up  to  six 
leagues  fcward  It  goes   «,t  of.  (probably,  ^ns  dry)   u,  to  about  a  league 
and  a  half  fro.  Tubatana,    Joining  Itself  with  a  (shcrt)   s.all  spring  of 
■ater  in  the  environs  (vicinity,  prozl.lty)   of  said  town  v,-hioh  remain.    (Is 
l=ft  behind,  pos.  ibly)   on  Its  left.   It   Irrigates  very  good  lands  as  In 
hose  whic,  follow,   and  ar, :  at  two  leagues   the  one  of  Santa  Teresa,   the  one 
"f  Atl,   the  one  of  Oqultoa  on  Its  rl^t,  and  two  leagues  (further)   ahead 
:-e  fa.^  Of  the  Altar  on  the  sa^.e  side.   In  the  above  mentioned  port  of  ^itlo 
It  receives  the  one  of  Santa  Ana  -"-^   and  leaves,  two  leagues  farther  down,    ' 
-Id  tovn,  Of  .Itlc  also  on  the  right  hand  (side),  at  another  two  leagues  the 
one  Of  Oaborca  on  the  left,   and  it  exhausts  Its  poor  (scarce)   waters  ten 
agues  (further)  ahead  near  Blsanl.   S2  leagues  fro.r.  the  sea. 

rhe  Quito  strear.  Issues  from  (out   of)   some  noshes  about  a  league  to 

.=  Korth  of  3anta  iarla  SogEca  goes  towards  the  South  tc  the  port  of  3an 

Lazaro.  and  winds  to  the  V,est  throu-h  (across)   the  val.e,  of  .an  Luis  and 

^navlsta  to  2uevavl  and  Calabazas .  and  fro:,>  here  to  the  Northwest  to>,ards 
^^£211  and  For  (of)  Tubac,  where  Its  flow  usually  ends,  if  It  Is  not  m 
(the)   tin.  Of  abundant  rains,  which  then  carries  it  farti ..  ,:urthward.    (coa.t- 

)   sklrtl,^  the  Santa  Hlta  .lerra  up  to  Sar.  Javier  del  Bao,  a3^st  "en  de^nda^ 
tcirectly  In  front)   of  (or  bufore)   it. 


r 


xNotes  on  ucaranza — ^t'rancibcans   in  2>OTJora, . . ,  •  ^Mli^  fy^  'ff'^J'    \ 
J.  ranciscans  were  put  incuarge   of   the  missions   of  bonora   in  1767 — tiiey  were 
happy  about   tiiis  i)aiticularly  as   they   hid  uau   trouble  iDcently   evangelizing 
the  Apaches  vv  had    lo.st  hope  on  tnis  particularly  after   the   extinction  of 
the  Presidio  of   ^aan  6uba.     A  group  wtis  formed  presided   over  by  ir.   buena 
y  Alcalde    i  went   to   Guadalajara   otthen  to  Tepic  from  *iueretaro.      In  lex'ic 
tuey  stayed   in   tne  Franciscan  iosx^ice  of    the  Santa  Cruz.      Xney   took  ship 
at  San  Bias  <ix  had  a-\eiy  rough  pa.  sage   to    >k/,atlan,   where   six  fatiiers   decifled 
to    ,0   on   by  land,      Tiie  remainder  went  on  by  sea   areached  k-asa^i-ftnGuaymas 
turee  months    Jater,      i'ne   fathers   su  posed  they  were  going  to   the  luissions 
of  the  Rio    ^ajui   out  the  ooedience  sent  them  on  to    iinieria  Alta  with  the 
object  of   going  to  tiie  iresidio  of    iorcasitas  wnere  the  <aovernor   of  tue 
li-ovince  of   Sonora  i-iv^d  was  established,     first  *liey  went  t hrough    Hmeria 
Baja-  a   discourgging  area — ^Father  Arrivicita  the   chronic^^ler     otthe 
College   of  v<ueretaro  describes  the   country- iimeria  Alta     extended   from 
the    Jresidio  of   Terrenate  to  tue   beaches  of  Caborca  o:  from  Ahe    Hssion  of 
ban  Ignacio   to  tie  Gila  river  iit  was  bounded    by  tne  Gila  -^   tJie  Colorado — 
i'ljie  Franciscans   considerea  tae   part  bounded  by  tiie  Gila  ot  Colorado   to  b  e 
outside  t  lie  confines   oi   iaonora— The    Jtimas  &  Opatas  had  "gentiiaca  aipeC^sticion 
..tiue   impidio   la   sieuibra  y  Mies  del  Evajigelio" — The  Faanciscans  wer  e   instructed 
totreat  tue    Sidiaus   liiie  ciiildren/with  paternal   love.e      i    ere  wis  mucii  prejudice 
ag.inst  tha    Hinas  ot    t^atas    ^j^^  the  Freinciscans   felt  *%  their   badbehavior  was 
a  result  of  tieir   bein^  allowed   to  wander  through  tiie   iiills — i.(so   far  Ocar/anza 
hasn  t  LLieationed  tne  tiesuits  ot  gives   the   impression  the  Franciscans  were 
arriving  in  virgin  teriitory))~The  Franciscans  put  tlie     Indi  ina   to  ■vork   in 
the   fields   asking   uotiiiug   ie   a  diare   of  t  he   liarvest — being   content  with  what 
the  "Cajas  reaies"   destinea  for  them  ^^  what  the  Colletre  of  siueretaro    sent  them — 
■tispi^d   by  the  viceroy   tuey  were   to   teach   the    Indians  Spauish — 


i«*otes  on  Ocaranza — Franciscans   in  &onora-  irom  bef.in  2 

pg  li —  As  tHe  iJranciscans'    opinion  oi   the   Indians   improved    they 
they  began  to   look  beyond  Tubutiina  &  San  Xavier — ^Fr,   liarzes   (sic)   of   6an 
J£avj.er     began  preaching  in  tiie  r  ancherias  ol  the   •k'apagos—     Despite   some 
discouragement  from  a   soldier,    ue   set  out,   in  1?68-     He  took  advantage  of 
the  Indian  custom  of   sitting   around  a    bonfire   in  the   eveni:  gs  to  ialk  to   tliem 
Oi  answer  their  .[uestions  a  bout   the  i^in. ,    tlie  ssa,    etc.     iie  enjoyed  the 
villages  along  the  Uila,    but  "  holy  Obedience"   drew  uxui  back  to  hac  wnere 
he  fell   ill  &.  went  to  uuevavi   for  a  time  &  while  he  was  gone  j^ac  was  at  acked. 
(see   letter  we  have)  Vi^d-V/^  i-/  /^'<?!<^    *^  • 

In  1773   ti;e  Fathers  tried   to  {=':et  more  Fathers  to   help  them  - 
I'ne  beris  were  giving  "trouble  «:5:  the  -vpaches  j^  sometimes   tjoth  together., 
in  1776  both   tribes  Ct  the   jiatos    (jjrobably  I'imas   altos  opiatos-a    branch 
of   tue    iajjagos  see  pg  231)  attacked  i^^a^dalena  led  by  Juan  Oociuero  causing 
great   damage  o;  breaking  tiie   famous  "urna"    ^prabably  glass  case)   of  San 
Francisco  .'iavier  <^    ^ur   ing.      liicy  were  driven  off  by  people  from  ban  Y- nacio 
Oi  a   few  (fays  later  attacked  6aric.      Tne  iresidio   of  San  ign^cio   sent   out  35 
men  but  couldn't  catch  up  with  the  Indians,     -i^u  Indian  woman  wito  had  bee>i 
captured     rot\irned  to  say  tnat   the  Indians  tiappy  witii  their   booty  were  planning 
more  at  Lacks,      otie  took  the  news   to  Cocospera  ik  the  Fathers   a  pealed 
to  tue   soldiers  w  o  felt  this  was  a  riiinor.    In  April   1778  Father  uuillen 
from  I'ubutama     on  .  is  way  to  Ati  was  n  ttacked  ci  killed,     Tue   rei;el   Indians 
were   fleeing  from     tiie   "domestic"   Incians   of  Ati  where  theitbeis  had   just 
killed  lour  people.      They  were  Seris  or  Apaches  w-o  were  often  allied  &. 
equally   ferocious.      Xiie   Inuians   Siuried   ttie  Father   sorrowluily.     ^'eapite 
troubles   tue  iTancisctins   continued   building.      They  built  ciiurches  at 
i-itic,    Tubutama  San  i{,nacio   San  iLavier  liaric  &.  l\icPon  of  bricks  oi  with 

A 

domes  oi  repaired  &  ije-roofed  the   cnurciies  of  Tumac  cori .    Cocospera  o; 
Calabasas— 


^otes  0)1   (jcaranza-  iranci scans   in  '^o.-ora — from  bef.'in  3 
i^otes  on  Chapter   3  regcirding   tlici    Euia  itebellion  ol   1751 — 

Jvon  Cristobal  cie  Czejo  who  :£iVoured  tiie  liesuits,  leit  that  l-'ather  Killer 
had  avoided  an  curlier  iiisurrection  when  he  persuaded  tiie  Indian  iiusebio  to 
give  up  his  position  of  "Supitan  General".  Misei»io  had  become  too  powerful 
ii  influential,      Don  Cristobal   felt   that  iairiila,   the  uovernor  of   tiie 

.4. 

Internal  irovinces  &'  Captain  General,    iiac  been  unvise   in  pivin^   Luis  del 
baric   so  iuany  iionors,    "^  vras  glad   that     .-i.rze  y  /irroyo   aad    succeded  him  as 
tJoveinor  ati  the   time  i'athe*  Visitor  ^-ojas  i.elped   to      ring  peace   to  Tinieria 
Alta,      -father  v^iiijano,     irocuratcr   of  the  -t^rbvince   to   wi^iich  oon;  ra  Cc  Siualoa 
belonged  cajiio   to   invet-tigate. 

Don  Juan  •'■oiiias  de  iielderrajm,    Don  Cabriel   de  Vildosola  &.  L'on  Francisco 
uonzales  gathered  in    the  Casas   re  Soraunidad   in  tae  -to^m  of   San  I   nacio   to 
hear  testimomy.     Cristobal   ce  Uzejo  was   "justicia  mayor  &  Capitande  Guerra 
01   tne   Province   of  3an  Juan  iiaptista   of  Sonora,    :i:  a   Spaniard,     lit   felt  the 
Jesuits  wereAfcry  good  to  tne   Indians   Oiten  depriving  themselves   to  dress  the 
Indians. 

The  dil^eicnt  towns  often  had   a   "capitan  de  i.uerra"   cf  mexition  cf  one 
from  xtunacacori  pg  35,      There  were  also   ;  overnors  <jc  alferez*. 

Tiie  iJ'ather    a  rovincial   insisted  tna^   the   inquiries  go   on  ot     tiie   Fatter 
Visitor  oi  tue     comisario   especial"    examined    some    iorty  witnesses,    among   them 
iaw>'ers,    .JBuges      priests  ii  especially  two   eciesi.isti  cs   .1    Unown  i.te  ri  ty, 
A>oi>  "oaiiuin  uias  «i  i>on  Juan  J    de  Urijalva,    t   is   lust  comisario   of  t..e  oanto 
Oficio.      ^hey  also   questioned  the  Indians.      1.  e  upshot  was   that,    iij  spite  of 
what  viovernor    iarrilla  had  written,    the  revolt  was  not   tue   fault  o\    the 
Jesuits. 


•^otes  on  Oceiranza — Franciscans   in  bonora — rrom  begin 
pg  62— difficulties  iiadarisen  because  Indians  bad  tone  irom  their  native 
villages  to  the  Haciendas  S.  the  lands  of  tiie  villages  wtHM4A4-b  weren't 
Deing  farmed.     Another  result  was   a   conflict  between  tbe  vecinos,   the 
poblaoores  castellanos     with  tne  a  uthorities  vi  the  Jesuits.    ^Ciieck  the 
I'rovidencia   ^(lecree;    of  Tapisque).     According  to   the  Law  of  tue    Indies 
iidians  who  had  been  away  froEi  tlieir  villages   for   ten  years  were  supposed 
to  be  s  eparated  irom  tne  Mission  villages  is^  the  Mission  villages  were 
supposed  to  attracifc  wandering  Indians. 
\    63 — ^i)on  Jose  Gallardo,    Visitor  of  the  Irovinces,   inade  up  a  list  of  the 
following   instructions; 

1-All  wanc^ering  peoples  had  to  work — 2— All  work  had  to  be  done  when  the 
bell   rang-3-No  one  could  live  on"ranchuelos"   on  the  pretext  of  laking  care 
of  two  or  three  covs,    if  he  didn't  have  roots   sorao';vhere.-4— -l-hat  all   the 
Indians  hr.d  the  obligation  to  till   the  conanon  fields,    to  assist  in  the 
doctrina,    to   take  eare  of  hf  the  mt tie,    to  cultivate  cotton  <S:  to  weave- 
-5— That  a    strong  jail   be  built  in  each  village-6-That  meanwhile,    the 
Indian  transgressors  should  be  sent  to  the  Iresidio   of  I'ronterai,    to   be 
an  example  <i   so   tliat  they  coiildn't  gdt  out  easily  ^d.thout  permission, 
«WLso  in' order  to  populate  the   frontier  posts  of  Cuquiarachi,    Teucachi  & 
Chuchuta  wiiich  were  being   populated  vith  wandering  Indians.      .»liat  often 
ha.pened  with  tne  vagrant   Indians  was  thet   1iiey  would  ai  ]jear  at  their 
villages  at  harvest  time   to  collect   the   harvest  for  which  they  had  rot 
worked.      Indians  wiio  worked  on  ranches  had   a   dovble   be  it.  .it — i..ieir   salary 
Hi  rations   irom  tue  ranches  &  their   share   to  \4iich  they  f  elt  intitled,    of 
the  co..3uunal   harvest  from  tiieir  villages. 


Motes  on  tcaranza-^-rranciscana  xn  bonorw — irom  bejjin  5  h  h 

Vecinos—— Charles  DiFeso   felt  that   a  vecino  \vas   someone  who  ka«k  I 

not  l^eea  "encoiaendsdo"  «i  who  did  not  have  to  send  a  share  oi   iiis 
incomings  to  the  king.      This  could  leier  to  Spaniards,    other  g^rte   de 
ra^on  ii  to  Indians  viio,    because  of   the   law  of   the   Indies,    wculd  not 
be  part  of   an  encomienda, 

pg  t)3 — Trouble  nad  arisen  between  tiis  vecinos  c»:  pobladcres  "casteilanoe" 
isc  tiie    Oesuits   because   the   Inaians  couldn't   oe   both  in  Aheir  pueblos 
tilling  the  iields  oi  workiiig  on  the  lancnes.     Tne   iav  said  that  Indians 
settled  on  a  ranch  for  ten  years   or  nore   shouldn't  he  connected  with 
tlie  iuission  village  any  more    «i>.  the  KiasioJi  village  stiould  try  ■!  attract 
wandering  Indians.     Along  the  rivers,    Fuerte,   "Xaqui   etc.    there  v/^ere 
few  Indians   so   txiey  tended  to    stay  in  their  villages,      Tne    Jesuits 
issisted  onltie  reduction  of  the   Indians  regardless  of  t  ue  time  wiiich 
the   Indians  Lad   been  away  from  their  villages,    or  other  conditions. 
This  was  easy  for   them  in  ca-.es  where  they  were   doling  out   food    for 
the  Indians  who  had  returned.      The  officials  of   the  king  were %ainst 
this  because   of  the   reduction  of  tlie   king  's  revenues  o..  because  it 
exeu'pted  ti.e  Indians  from  tribute,      iiiey  were   Doth    in  accord  in   trying 
to  pre  ent  tne   exodus  of  the   Indic'  ns   to  farms  ^n-  ranches  of  bpaniarda, 
vecinos  'i  gente  de  razon,      i'or  tuis  reason  theyh;lieved  <i  recooiuended 
that  no    iidian  could   leave  his  native  village  or  assigned  village 
witiiout  i.roper   permission^     Check   tiiis  para,. raph — it  isn  't  altofiethor 
clear) 


jMotes  on  Ocarnza — ^irnaciscans   in  -^onora — 2 — 
See  pg  12   lor   story  oti  Ciarces   illness — 

In  November  1775   tne  A,  aclies  allied  with  tue   Seris  ^  the   tiatos  attacked 
>iugdalena  cau si iig  great  (bmage  &  breaking  the  ^ass  case  of  oan  Francis  Xavier 
^urno) — Tiiey  carried  oit  cuttle    »i  other  booty  ot  were   driven  otf    oy  jjeople 

from  o,i.n    •Vna<jio — later  Ihey  attacked  Saric 

.,,,,      The    luis  of  the  Vima  rebellion  of  1751   is  called  Luis  Acpicaiiihua- 
he  is   also   Known  as  Luis   del   Saric  — 


» 


Notes   on  (Jcaranza—i'ranci scans   in  bonora.. 

pg  230 — iiO    iglesir-   de  Coccspera  «»atyo1»ft&a-  encontrabase  pxinto  raenos  que 

c 
en  ruinas,    "hasta   los   simientos"    en  el   i>.oniento  que   abaidonaban  los  jesuitas 

sua  misiones  de   oonora, 

I'he  chxirch  of   Cocospera   toimd   itself  almost  in  ruins,    "dovn  to    its 

foundations','  at  the  moiaent iben  ,tiie  Jesuits  abandonned  their  missions   of 

^'onora. . .( .Tais   seeius   to  i  efute  the   tiieory  that  part   of   the   Coeospera 

Church  goes  back  to    Jesuit  times..) 

pg  231-The  population  of  the  missions   of  Cocospera  &.  Caburica  was  made  up 

of   a  brtincli  of  tlie  i'ai'ago    iidians   called   "piraaa   altos  opiates".      (these  were 

probably  the  "piatos"   w  o   allied  themstlves  with  the  Ajiaches  o:  beris   to 

attack  Kagdalena   in  1776-see   pg   13 j.. 

pg  233  for  dewcription   of   the  mission  of  Tiunacacori- 

"With  respect  to    tue  mision  of   San    Jose   of  Tumacacori    it   is  not  said   if   it 

belonged   to   the   Colegio   de   la  fianta  Cruz   de  ^ti^eretaro,    at  t  he  time  of  wiiich 

we   speak   (^1793—94)  <m  it  is  only  indicated  that  it  "was   in  the  charge   of   the 

Iteiigiosos  Franciscanos"   althou-^h  it  c  an  Le   supposed  that  it  was  a    dependency 

of   the  College,    as   in  the  course  of  an   inforrae  we   find   thest  words"Thi8 

Mission  alter  the  departure   of   the  ex-Jesuit  Fathers  was  received   by   the 

Apostolic  Fathers   of   San  Francis   of    the  College   of   v^ueretaro,   ^x   consisted 

of   four   pueblos:   ban  iiafael   de  ijuebabi,    San  Cayetano   de  Calabazas,    San 

Jose   de  Tiuaacacori  is.  ban  Ifinacio   do  oonoita".     ^11  uere  pueblos   de  visita 

&.  v/ere  depopulated,    tneir   people  concentrating  in   luiuacacori  where  the  mcther 

chui'ch   ^matriz)    of  the  mission  was  established,      il4*elts   churcli  wasn't 

remerkable    ^wasn't  muchj,    only  a   small   chapel   W;iich      litle   bj-   little   was 

falling   to   pieces,    sad   juet  as  the   life   of   those  poor  Indians  was"   sad, 

the   inhabitants   of  the  mission,    continually      plagued    ly   the   war   waged   by 

tiieir  barbarous  neighbors. 


Notes  on  Ocaranza-i^'ranciacans  in  ^onora — 2— 

pg  234 — iiiey  lacked  any  "bi-anch  of  activity"  &.   live  only  on  a  small  crop  of 

wheat,  corn  i!;^  pumpkins  in  Aiindance" ,  jbroir.  this  comes  the  neuae  of  one  of  the 

pueblos  (le  visita. 

The  Mission  possesses  136  head  Vof  cattle)  "small  &  large"  ii  one 

thousand  head  of  sheep,  which  the^  successive  ministers  had  brought  from 

various  parts. 

The   indigenous  iniiabitants   tjelonged*b-tt-  to   the   nation  of   tue    iimas  ik  of 

understand 
the  i'apagos   'whose  language   is  almost  the  same".      They  mrely   sj»««k  Castilian 

Hi.  no   one   speaks    it. 

The  ideographical   situation  of   Tiunacacori  was   defined  at  a  certain  point 
by  tne  following  reference:    "one  league  to   the   north"    (speaking  of)   the  Iresidio 
ot   Tubac, 

pg  242-lhe  presidio  of    i'ubac  or  Tubaca  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  abundant 
pasturage  oi  water  foi'  horses  &  even  some  for   "a  few  crops". 

Its   location  was  defined  thus:      ihree  leagues  to   the  north  of   t  he  sianta 
iiita  mountain  "wiiich  was  very  craggy",      boiue   seven  leagues   to  the  N£i  "behind 
the   said  mountain"  was   the   puel)lo  of   Sonoita,    the  only  one   in  that  direction 
ii!  almost  tnere   in  the   land   of   the  Apaches.      To   tlie   south— south-east  ii  a  league 
away  was  constructed  the  pueblo   of   Tunacacori,    that  of  Calabazas   some   five 
Ift^gues   away,  ot  that  oi    tiuetraVi,    some   eight.      Near  Tumacacori   tue   suiail  mountain 
rises  with   tne  sniue   name,    very  tough  i.  which  makes  a  ran^-e  with  otiier  diflerent 
(fountains)   wnich  enter  the  province"    in  an  extantion  c  alculated   to  b  e  £t>out  ft6 
leagues. 

■••be  Iresidio  had  twenty  "vecinos",    soiue  well  armed.      The   otliera     wlicn   it 
was  necessary,   would  array  tliemselvea  with   the   "ornamentos"   of   tne  iiing  a   all 
vuulo   go  up  on  the  roof  of    the  |h:esidio   on  certain  occassions  o^  "with  quite   a 
bit  01   activity",      ao    the    south  were  the   lands  oi    the    t apagos. 


Notes  on  Ocaranza — t'ranciscunb  in  ;boiiora— 3 — 

pg  222-/  To  oan  Josef  de  rumacacori  corresponded  the  place  oi  the  third 
pueblo  of  visita  of  tiie  mission  of  Aavier,   It^as  situated  seven  leag:ue8 
from  iluevavi,  to  the  south  ^  one   lea^-ue  froii  the  iresidio  ox   Tubac,   Un  a 
flat  plane  i^  with  good  lauds  that  pueblo  possessed  a  church  &  a  missionary's 
house,  both  poor  as  to  furniture  &   ornaments.   There  was  at  tlie  tiii.e,  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  22  marrieii  c<  uples,  12  widowed  ci:  10  orphans, 
with  a  total  of  93  persons.. 


Notes  on  translation  on  Ocaranza-xranci scans  in  bonora... 
^hap  lO-i-ffecise  (St  good  account  of  the  Mission  of  bantia  o  de  Cocospera— 

..,, mission  belongs  towhat^as  culled, .  .presented  to  the  s  aid  iiuetenant  of 

the  mayor.. the  information  indicting  the  existence  of  the  coiumunity  j)roperty — 

The  statement  figured  to  the  penny  (a  tomin  is  a"real"in  some  parts  of  the  TDS) 

ie  e  coin) — 


So tea   on  Ocaranza  p^   169 

The  iadiana  vlio   lired  at  the  KissioB  vere   !■  tvo  c  at«goriea.. 

*kij«8  de  la  vision*  ac  op  Carlos.. 

Ihe   second  groap  vere   t:.05e  viie  verked   tikex^,    *a  joraal'    (as  daj 

laborers  as   tiiere   weren't   enon^  of   the   first  gr»ap  to   take  care   of 

the  dosestie   labours  i  tfie   field  vork. 

The  kijos  of   t&e  axaaion  vere  gatsered  ttiere  &  had  beea  n^ee  it 

vas   founded  <it   benefited  from  the  diatribatiea  of   goods  ^   xat   ^om^^n 

fyaito  of   tke  fieldi   harrests   gatnered  eosBnallT. 

^he  mission  had  as   'a^regados*   32  Spanish  families  *  *geate  de   razoi 

the   indios   "popalares"    ((I   don't  vho  they  vonld    .e — JKE)^Bade  ap 

13   faailies. , 
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Velasco  -  Misc.  Vol.  205  -  P.  150 

In  the  year  1776  Captain  iuiza  v;ent  to  Mexico  to  give  (an)  account  of 
his  expedition  to  Upper  California,  and  brought  vjith  him  a  brother  of  Captain 
Palnia ,  a  son  of  another  (minor)  captain  named  Caijuense,  who  v;ent  to  make  a 
plea  that  they  should  place  missions  for  them  along  the  Colorado  Piver  as  was, 
without  (forecast)  foresight  or  the  corroborations  which  they  should  have  had 
(needed).   (End  of  page  150) 

Page  -  151 

"Destruction  of  the  missions  of  la  Concepcion  and  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
established  in  177S  along  (on)  the  Colorado  River." 

On  July  17 ,  1781  came  the  uprising  of  the  Yumas  against  the  enmaerated 
missions :  They  killed  the  commander  of  anus  who  was  garrisoned  there  with 
twenty  odd  soldiers  and  soDie  citizens,  (possibly  natives  i.e.  Indians),  all 
of  whom  did  not  exceed  fifty  and  three  men  who  also  perished:  They  carried 
all  the  women  and  children  away  captive,  and  among  them  D.  a  Mariana  N. ,  wife 
of  the  dead  commander.  In  due  ticB  the  short  life  \^' ich  some  of  the  estab- 
lishments, the  laost  important  as  well  as  they,  had,  will  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  (instructors  of  the  gospel)  (that)  under  the  auspices  of 
an  energetic  and  perspicacious  governraent  they  would  have  been  protected  it 
being  enough  that  their  population  should  have  been  increased  on  some  fertile 
lands,  rich  in  the  realm  of  minerals,  and  generally  susceptible  to  progress 
in  all  respects  (senses),  without  a  doubt  (that)  today  we  perhaps  would  not 
be  lamenting  the  golden  territory  which  they  have  taken  from  us.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  silent  and  to  reserve  these  sad  events  to  (for)  history. 
Page  35:  Prom  statistical  report  of  Frs.  Riesgo  and  J.  Valdes  of  the  year 
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28  (?)  in  dealing  vdth  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  State  of  Occi- 
dent (Sonora) ,  among  other  things  say  that  which  follows:   "There  are  sixty- 
foxn*  secular  ministers,  and  thirteen  regular  ones,  which  added  together  make 
sixty  (???)  seven  from  which  the  active  ones  being  deducted,  there  are  left 
twenty-six  v;ho  due  to  their  advanced  age  can  not  administer." 

By  the  inserted  accounts  it  is  evident  that  from  the  year  28  the  scar- 
city of  ministers  in  the  diocese  of  Sonora  had  been  increased,  and  especially 
in  such  towns  as  were  most  distant  from  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
not  because  they  had  been  "desatenidas"  unheeded  (?)  in  respect  to  the  rise  of 
the  prelate,  but  because  sometimes  the  always  difficult  distance  and  circum- 
stances of  Sonora  have  been  po^verful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  opportimeiy  ob- 
taining aid.  But  (most)  fortunately  since  the  arrival  of  the  most  illustrious 
Sr.  Dr.  D.  Lazaro  de  la  Garza,  most  worthy  bishop  of  Sonera,  the  towns  have 
received  all  the  assistance  (consolation)  that  v;as  to  be  hoped  for  (expected) 
from  the  truly  apostolic  virtues  which  the  most  illustrious  Sencr  possesses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  deceived;  as  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
scarcity  of  ministers  had  not  disappeared  to  cover  all  the  parishes  and  cate- 
chisms (or  possibly  Sunday  schools)  which  need  them,  the  most  illustrious 
Senor  has  met  (anticipated)  most  of  the  needs,  and  that  for  many  years  beck 
"cacecieron"  a  parson,   (to  36.5) 

(Pages  36  8c   37  contain  a  discussion  of  the  situation  in  Sonora  contrasted  with 
that  of  Sinaloa  and  why  Sonora  Missions  were  subject  to  dangers ) 

Page  37.9  A  friend  who  in  1847  witxiessed  the  act  of  the  distribution  —  of 
the  prizes  vdiich  the  most  illustrious  Senor,  Garza  made  on  the  night  of  Aug. 
27_  to  the  students  most  advanced  in  their  studies,  honored  us  with  analo- 
gous dissertatioiHl  manixscript  of  which  because  we  think  it  to  be  compatible 
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with  this  treatise,  we  transcribe  the  bottom  portion  (  A  footnote  3  pages  long 
on  conditions  but  nothing  very  specific  in  facts) 

p.  39  The  temples  of  Sonora  in  general  are,  some  in  ruins,  others  very  deter- 
iorated and  very  few  rebuilt. 

41.5  Those  of  the  to;ms  of  Caborca  and  S.  Javier  del  Bac,  in  upper  Pimeria 
built  during  the  fair  (prosperous)  times  of  the  missions.  Not  such  good  ones 
nor  such  large  ones,  the  ones  of  Pitiquito  aod  Cocospera  also  in  Upper  Pimeria. 

page  85  begins  a  several  page  discussion  of  the  personnel  of  presidios  from 
1822  to  1830  and  after,  problems,  difficulties,  etc.,  are  explained. 
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Mange  -  Prologue  and  Introduction  (Part  1) 

Page  6  -  par.  3  -  line  9  to  16  beginning  with  y  bautizados  and  ending  with 
de  1860: 

"And  there  were  baptized  more  than  six  million  of  gentile  Indians 
from  the  year  1524,  in  vdiich  they  (the  Jesuits)  came  up  to  1540,  in  the 
lands  of  Mexico  alone,  according  to  the  third  pert  of  his  Monarquia  Indian 
of  Fr.  Juan  Torquemada  pol,  179,  and  up  to  the  present  (year)  of  1720, 
although  there  is  no  count,  it  is  to  be  deduced  if  in  or  during  the  insur- 
rection of  New  Mexico  vftiich  martyred  twenty-one  monks,  there  were  by  count 
five  hundred  thousand  baptized  in  1860." 

Page  7,  -  par.  1  -  line  2,  beginning  with  que  las  descubiertas  &  ending  with 
de  la  predicacion  (to  line  13) 

"...That  the  discovered  (cr  possibly  reconnoitering)  Indians  in 

the  North,  up  till  now  the  greatest  besides  political  reason,  most  difficult 

to  convert  is  the  Apache  (nation),  as  the  Franciscan  Monks  found  to  be 

their  experience  in  Nev/  Mexico;  in  so  many  years  of  religioxis  offices  and 

preaching,  they  have  succeeded  only  with  a  few,  but  they  vto  have  embraced 

her  (Catholic  Faith)  have  so  perservered  in  her,  that  they  have  defended 

her  unto  the  loss  of  their  lives  (in  struggle)  against  those  of  their  own 

nation.  The  customs  of  these  people  I  leave  for  their  proper  place;  I  will 

only  say  that  in  war  they  carry  (or  observe)  the  order  of  the  ancient 

Romans;  they  are  also  constant  and  lovers  or  friends  of  knowledge  and  of 

inquiry  into  the  basis  of  the  (sermons  or)  preachment. 

Page  8  -  Par  1,  line  10  to  15,  beg.  with  a  este  siniel  son  -  ending  with 
septentrionales  - 

To  this  (the  adage)  that  anything  achieved  easily  is  lost  easily,  are  aim- 
ilar  to  ;he  nations  of  which  we  treat,  that  the  one  v;hich  with  little  preach- 
ing is  converted  easily,  has  the  faith  erased  from  within  it,  that  of  bronze 
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applies  to  the  Apach  \ation  for  viiom  it  vdll  oost  ti  ^and  toil  (or  effort) 

to  instill  the  faith  in  their  hearts,  but  which  wd.ll  perservere  in  them  and 

by  means  of  them  will  spread  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  Northern  nations." 

Page  10,  par.  1,  line  15  to  19,  beg,  with  en  que  descubrinos  and  ending  with 
a  poblara  Mexico,  (over)  '(vara  —  about  2.8  feet) 

Mange  -  page  10,  lines  15  to  19  in  which  we  discovered  the  vestiges  of  large 

ruined  cities,  of  (probably)  structures  of  three  stories  of  more  than  two 

times  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 'the  Mexican  nations  —  or  of  more  than 

about  5  ft,  4  in.  thick  walls  -  and  works  (??)  vftien  they  left  or  ran  av/ay 

from  the  plague  of  this  north  America  to  settle  in  Mexico,  " 

Mange  -  Segunda  Parte 

Page  211  beg,  with  Las  naciones  Pimas  &  ending  with   y  mor adores  espenoles. 

"The  Pima,  Soba  and  Sobaipuris  nations,  of  viiich  these  daily  ac- 
counts speak,  viiich  became  aroused  at  one  time  against  the  settlers  of  the 
province  of  Sonora,  because  of  the  destruction  by  Captain  Nicolas  de  la 
Higuera,  head  of  the  garrison  (presidio)  of  Sinaloa,  of  the  settlement  of 
Mototicachi  of  this  nation,  without  sparing  even  the  poor  rabble,  with  a  very 
(trivial)  cause  (or  perhaps,  without  curbing  even  the  puerile  rabble  or  mob  - 
i.e.  his  soldiers),  gave  the  original  reason  (or  occasion)  fctr  their  paci- 
fication by  the  R.R.  Padres,  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  and  Augustin  de  Campos, 
Jesuits;  thus  also  (or  this  also  applies  to,  or  accounts  for)  with  the  two 
missions  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  and  San  Ignacio  which  they  nev;ly 
founded;  as  by  a  trip  which  they  maae  towards  the  West  and  the  Pima  nation 
in  the  year  1693,  at  which  time  I  entered  into  this  province  of  Sonora,  from 
where  I  followed  the  discoveries  in  which  I  walked  three  thousand  leagues 
in  all  directions  among  the  said  nations  and  their  northern  neighbors.  With 
these  and  other  various  padres  of  the  same  ccmpany  of  Jesus,  with  v;hose 
communication,  behavior  (or  treatment)  gifts  (or  gratifications),  emollients 
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(or  assuaging,  or  soothing  minlstrcitiona) ,  and  divine  law  with  which  they 
became  well  acquainted  (they,  refers  to  Pimas  etc.)  for  this)  the  faith, 
would  emerge  from  fire  attaired  in  wool  (old  epigram)  they  (the  Indians) 
were  not  only  subjected  to  the  obedience,  service  or  vassalage)  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  and  divine  majesties,  but  tlao   to  opanish  amity  (or  friend- 
ship), going  out  to  their  (j>paniards)  aid  against  the  common  Indian  enemies, 
who  vvith  death  and  robberies  continually  ravaged  this  province  of  oonora  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Pimas  would  ourned  it  and  annihilated  without  leav- 
ing even  a  memory  of  miosions,  shrines,  mines  and  Spanish  settlers. 

Mange  -  Segunda  Parte.  Page  212  -  2  par.  beg.  with  y  con  la  and  ending 
with  line  total  ruina. 

•♦iUid  with  the  occasions  of  the  uprising  which  the  Indians  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  made  on  August  10,  1680,  burning  the  churches,  pro- 
faning to  the  sacerdotal  ornaments,  the  (holy)  images,  the  chalices,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  vessels,  putting  to  death  21  seraphic  monks,  their  min- 
isters (or  priests)  and  600  Spaniards  of  both  sexes  and  laaking  many  other 
Qestructions,  and  (or  as)  that  in  order  to  recover  the  losses  there  had 
been  sent  (or  made)  to  his  Jajesty  (insoroitantes)  millions  of  pesos  expend- 
ea  fruitlessly,  and  already  (perhaps  he  menas  and  now  it  apr.eared  necessary) 
to  depopulate  abandon  the  orovince  of  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  which  alone 
had  raained  and  (where)  the  few  who  had  escaped  from  the  havoc  (or  ravage) 
had  taken  refuge,  fearing  at  every  instant  (the  coming  of)  death  and  total 
ruin." 
Page  213  -  Line  9  beg.  y  entendiendo  and  ending  line  16  with  la  obediencia. 

'♦.rtnd  learning  during  the  recovery  or  rehabilitation  of  the  losses 
ia  3  campaigns  which  he  General  D.  Domingo  Jironeaa  undertook,  that  in 
iiswer  to  protestations  of  piece,  the  rebelling  Indians  committed  blaspheni- 
Us  against  Gtod,  he  destroyed  the  city  capital  of  Jia,  whose  (or  whichj 
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attack  (or  siege)   la    Jld  from  dawn  until  ten  o'clock      %  follovang  night, 

and  without  a  doubt  that  there  were  killed  50  soldiers  of  the  80  he 

brought,  he  killed  600  apostates,  many  more  were  biurned  because  they  did 

not   surrender,  and  he    (took  out  or)    captured  90  others  v/ho  escaped  from 

(or  ran  away  from)   the  voracity  of  the   flames  and  gave  obedience." 

Page  214  -  par,   1  line  4  -  beg.,  with  se  cogieron  &  ending  on  line  10  v;ith 
al  enemigo. 

"There  were  chosen  6  of  a  squad  of  the  garrison  at  Simaloa,  which 
was  situated  on  the  borders  of  this   province  of  Sonora,  and  sallying  out 
(or  going  forth)   alike  instantaneously  on  two  campaigns  to    curb   (or  punish) 
alike  the  aforeicentioned  nations  of  the   north,  and   those  to  the  east, 
against  the   conchos    (comanches?)   and   jobas   (ojibv/aysl  -  who  were  invading 
the   towns  of  Nacori  and  Vacadeguachi  with  good  success   so  that  they  accom- 
plished the  punishment   and  ?     of  the   enemy. 
Page  214-bottom  paragraph.    - 

I  left  with  the   insignia  of  such  a   judge  of  the  realm  from  San 
Juan  Bautista,   capital   of  the  province  of  Sonora,  to  make  discoveries  on 
the  first  of  February  of  the  said  year,   1694,   towards  the   V/est  with  the 
padre  Eusebio  Kino,  who  had  come  as  represented,  and  after  having  walked 
40  leagues  we  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  his  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores   (our  Lady  of  Sorrows)  v;here ,   and  while   the  R.  Padre  Marcos 
Antonio  Kappus,  minister  of  the  towns  of  Opodepe   of  the  Egudebe   (italics 
in  text)   nation,   viftio  was  also  coming  on  said  journey,  was  preparing  him- 
self, we  did  it  with  (regard  to)   transport  horse  and  loads  of  viaticum 
and  ornament  far  the   celebration  of  mass,  which   ooncluded  in  raising  for 
the    journey  for   firm  defense  a  picture   of  the  celestial   traveling  apostle 
San  Francisco  Javier.     We  went   forth  from  the   settlement   of  Muestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  on  the  7th  day  of  February  towards  the  V/est  &nd  having 
crossed  the  sierra  of  Comedio,  and  descended  to  a  plain  and  arroyo  stream 
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I  ^nd  fertile  pastures  after  12  leaai 


of  good  grazing  lanu  'fend  fertile  pastures  after  12  leagues  traversed  afoot , 
we  caiue  to  the  settlement  of  Santa  Magdalena  de  Buqivaba,  situated  along 
the  shore  and  bottom  land  of  the  river  of  San  Ignacio,  with  fertile  agri- 
cultural lands  and  leafy,  luxuriant  broad  walk  with  ifitoich  it  is  adorned 
and  guarded,  of  which  in  the  preceeding  voyage  P.  Augustin  was  encharged 
with  administering  them  with  the  faith.  The  Indians  received  us  with  arcs, 
(bows)  crosses  and  other  demonstrations  of  jubilance,  where  we  united  with 
the  P.  Marcus  Kappus.  Two  Spaniards  called  Nicholas  Castrioto  and  Antonio 
Mezquita  and  20  Indians  for  guides,  we  were  delayed  one  day  in  order  to 
catechise  and  baptize  txvo  sick  women,  who  were  named  Magdalena  and  Apolonia 
and  an  innocent  child  called  Mateo  my  godchild,  and  to  the  rest  in  general 
we  gave  instruction  in  the  principal  mysteries  of  Our  Sainted  Faith  and  we 
coxinted  120  persons  of  both  sexes.  We  left  3.  Magdalena  on  Feb.  9,  (1694) 
on  the  road  to  the  northwest,  leaving  the  river  at  our  backs  and  within 
4  leagues  we  arrived  at  the  settlement  of  Tupo,  whose  gentle  Indians  receiv- 
ed us  with  benevolence,  with  arcs  and  crosses;  in  a  house  of  stakes  cover- 
ed by  mats.  They  counted  up  to  100  Indians  (men)  who  corresponded  to  about 
the  same  number  of  women  and  children,  and  padre  Eusebio  requested  me  to 
name  authorities  to  whom  with  ribbons  and  other  gifts  rendered  badges  of 
authority.  His  Reverence,  explaining  to  them  their  duty  to  the  governmsnt 
and  the  meaning  of  the  King  our  Sire,  v^ereupon  (they)  pleased,  returned 
the  courtesy  with  a  repast  of  cornmeal.  It  is  a  valley  of  fertile  lands  in 
which  they  sow  and  reap  much  corn.  But  windy  and  without  irrigation  nor 
much  water  for  drinking,  and  within  its  rugged  contours,  hillocks,  plains 
and  meadows  for  raising  horseflesh,  and  cattle  in  the  marsh  which  is  a  league 
to  westward,  pastured  and  saline  (or  with  nitrous  elements).  We  continued 
to  follow  the  road  to  the  northwest  until  crossing  a  sierra  after  which  we 
deflected  to  the  west  and  8  leagues  further  having  walked  12,  wa  arrived  at 
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the  settlement  of  Bosna,  whose  gentle  inhabitants  cajiie  forth  to  receive 
us  some  distance  up  the  road  on  bended  knees  with  crosses,  decorated  bows 
arcs  and  other  demonstrations  of  obsequiousness  (or  courtesy)  and  they 
housed  us  in  a  vestibule  of  stakes  (or  poles  or  posts)  and  mattings  where 
we  counted  100  persons.  (p. 216) 

Padre  Kino  catechised  and  baptized  as  many  as  time  permitted,  three 
who  were  critically  ill,  named  Maria  hosa,  Eusebio  Marcos  and  Emanuel 
and  2  infants,  Domingo  and  Jose,  and  he  acquainted  them  with  a  few  of  the 
mysteries  and  knowledge  of  God,  to  the  rest  he  gave  badges  of  authority 
with  ribbons  and  other  little  gifts,  admonishing  them  to  good  government 
and  obedience  to  his  Majesty  and  tnat  they  should  not  live  in  discord  as  up 
to  now  (there  had  been)  some  with  others  and  without  doing  themselves  harm 
they  should  have  peace  and  should  go  to  populate  the  region  along  the  river 
of  3an  Pedro  Tubutama,  where  they  could  sow  and  the  Padre  Evangelico  would 
instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Faith,  that  although  there 
(in  Bosna)  are  lands,  they  are  without  water,  and  they  so  promised  and 
gave  thanks. 
P     On  the  10th,  after  mass,  we  left  3an  Miguel  de  Bosna  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  plains  that  were  stoneless,  but  dry,  and  after  five 
leagues  were  prepared  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  Gap  of  Oacuc  alias  ■6an   Barto- 
lome,  with  good  green  pastures  and  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  to  the  south 
up  to  where  three  years  before  :iad  come  the  captains  Don  Juan  de  la  Fuente 
and  the  Alcalde  Mayor  (Chief  Comiaander)  Bias  del  Castillo,  with  soldiers 
in  pursuit  of  some  Indians  of  the  nation  who  had  stolen  horses  from  the 
misjion  of  Opodepe,  from  where  they  turned  back  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  land  (terrain)  and  thrir  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  were 
streams  (sources  of  water)  to  be  found  ahead,  because  they  had  not  drunk  in 
two  days  until  tney  had  reached  this  gap  where  we  were  received  by  a  tiny 
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settlement  of  twenty  Indians  to  wdiom  we  gave  some  trival  gifts  and  they  were 
put  in  some   consciousness  of  God  and  his  Holy  Law. 

On  the  11th,   after  mass,  we  marched  out  toward  the  west,  travelling 
some   distance  through  a  deep  and  dry  gorge,  until  emerging  onto  hilly  plains 
of  mesquite  and  other  copses   (or  thickets),  and  at  six  leagues  we  found  a 
settlement  which  they  called  El  Comae  of  120  naked  Indians,  and  only  the  women 
badly  covered  their  modesty  with  pliant  deer  and  rabbit  skins,   drinking  from 

tanks  of  rain  water  and  although  with  some   pastvire  lands  without   cultivation 

1. 
or  sowing,  their  sustenance  being  some  roots  of  wild  sweet  potatoes,  the    "pitaya" 

(pitahaya)    in  season,  and  a  small  redish  berry  (or  fruit)  wriiich  was  to  be  had 

in  the  vicinity  of   the   ocean.     Having  distributed  to  them  a  load  of  flour  or 

cornmeal,   and  meat,   and  having  given  them  rules  of  conduct  in  order  that  they 

should  begin  government  and  political  life  v/ith  ribbons  and  other  gifts,  they 

were  informed  or  enlightened  about  God  and  His   Law  and  they  were  admonished 

to  settle  along  rivers  and  valleys   in  which  they  should  sow,  and  that  the  Santo 

Evangelic  could  be  administered  to  ttem  upon  the  coming  of  fathers-ministers 

of  the  faith  of  which  they  so  promised,  there  were  baptized  eight   infants  sick 

and  healthy  ones.     We  continued  westward  and  after  having  walked  4  leagues   (?) 

and  at  10  in  the  morning  we  slept  in  some   rain  water  tanks  (or  reservoirs) 

with  reasonably  good  pasturage  and  hilly  plains. 

On  the  12th  after  mass ,  we  continued  westward  over  plains  and  mountains 

of  mesquite  vegetation,  approaching  a  ridge  which  runs  north  and  south,  and 

4  leagues  farther  we  deflected  three  degrees  to  the   northwest  and  saw  that  the 

ridge  made  a  flat  bottomed  opening  through  viiich  the  guides   said  the  river  of 

San  Ignacio  entered,  whose  bed  being  partly  sunken  (or  subterranean)   the  water 

1.    Titaya"  or  pitahaya   is   some   kind  of  a  cacteous  fruit  plant. 
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catne    (ran)   through  the   shoulder  of   the  little  peak,  and  that  tv;o  leagues  dis- 
tant  froDi  where  vie  v:ere ,   it  burst  forth  and  ran  about  five  leagues  beyond 
Caborca,   populated  by  gentle   Indians.     \!e  took  the  road  through  the  valley  to 
the  v;est  and  emerged  onto  said  river  v;here  we  took  a  refreshing   drink  of  crys- 
tal clear  and   cold  v;ater.      VJe   continued  in  this   direction,   going  past  icany  cul- 
tivated fields  and  ditches   for  thei^  irrigation  of  the  settlement   of  the   Ind- 
ians of  Pitiquin,  away  on  a  deer  hunt,  and  having  walked  in  the  sar.'£  direction 
3  leagues,  at   11   in  the  laorning,   on  the   shore  of  the  river  enlianced  by  a  broad- 
walk,   we  slept  in  the  town  of  Caborca,  whose  gentle  Indians,   in  the   Christian 
name  of  Conception,  received  us  with  crosses,  bows,  swept  streets,  and  other 
routs  and    jubilations,  and  they  housed  us   in  a  portico  of  stakes  and  mats,   and 
although  we  did  not   count  more  than  160  (posts)   Indiar^s,   they  said  that    they 
(the  others)   had  gone   hunting  for  venison  and   that,   ?  of  the  neighboring  set- 
tlemaits  and  that  one   (Caborca)    could  be  formed  a  tovm  of  600  souls.     They 
were  informed  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Sainted  Law,  his   glory  with  which 
he  rev/ards  the   good  and  Christian  people  ,  and  to  the  bad  ones  the   active  eter- 
nal fire  of  hell  to  which  he   condemns  the  miserable   souls  who  do  not  love  him, 
serve,  and  revere  him,   from  which  his  fire  terrified  them,  and  they  were  given 
rules  of   conduct  with  ribbons  and   the  other  small  gifts  to  rule  themselves, 
asking  for  an  evangelic  father  to   instruct  and  baptize  them,   and  they  gave 
homage  to   our  King  and  natural  Rightful  Sire.      It   is.  the  convenient  and  pleas- 
ant place  for  a  mission,   and  even  though  it   has  fertile  and  fruitful  lands 
all  under  irrigation  (of  ditches)   where  they  harvest  much  corn,  kidney  beans, 
and  melons   (pxmipkins),   if  they  wo\ild  iiave  axes   (hoes,  picks)  which  they  lack 
they  could  clear  many  mountains  and  these  will  be  a  superabundance  of  land  for 
3000  Indians  who  could  cccLe  together  of  those  who  go  naked  in  the  north  and  west 
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f  tne  aeacoaat,  to  found  plentiful  misoion  tnd  a.   flowering  Christianity. 

'heir  land  id  of  moderate  climate,  abundant  meadows,  and  nitrous  (or  saltpeter) 

.eposits,  for  raising  cattle  and  horses. 

On  the  I3th  mass  having  been  said,  we  continued  westward  across  the 

lOttom  land  of  the  river  below.  Having  walked  2  leagues,  as  per  the  state- 
ment of  the  guides  that  there  the  river  sank  and  now  ran  no  more  to  the  sea, 
and  that  for  drinking  there  were  only  deep  water  holes  made  in  its  bed,  we 
freed  ourselves  of  our  vehicles  and  horses  leaving  all  in  the  care  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  in  light  marching  order  we  continued  westward  through  long  plains 
without  stone,  dry,  and  for  distances  without  pasturage,  with  only  the  relig- 
ious ornaments,  and  a  load  of  provisions  and  within  5  leagues  we  prepared  to 

to  go  sleep  in  tfJiks  (perhaps  bathing  in  them)  of  turbid  raniwater. 

(Mange  218) 
On  the  14th,  mass  was  heard,  and  £s  we  were  mounting  our  horses  for  our 

journey,  there  came  a  gentle  Indian  to  call  a  padre  to  baptize  a  person  who 
was  dangerously  ill,  in  a  settlement  wich  was  off  our  route.  Padre  Kino  went 
out  on  this  errand  of  charity.  We  continuing  westward  across  plains  and  at  4 
leagues  we  arrived  near  a  settlement  which  we  named  3an  Valentin,  and  they 
drank  in  a  hole  made  in  the  riverbed  in  a  very  low  spot  which  we  did  not  see  as 
the  road  did  not  bend,  and  following  it  to  the  west  across  a  gentle  dip.  Padre 
Kino  re  ched  U3,  who  told  us  of  having  baptized  the  sick  person  and  4  infants 
and  that  he  counted  30  souls,  acd  after  having  walked  another  six  leagues  we 
crossed  a  mountain  range  running  north  and  south,  whose  highest  peak  we  named 
Nazareno;  we  ylept  in  a  dry  barren  gorge  and  that  afternoon  we  ascended  the 
peak  from  which  we  saw  the  •♦brazodel  mar**  (promontory  -  pr  peninsula)  of  Calif- 
ornia, and  from  the  ot  er  side  four  peaks  of  its  terrirory,  which  we  named  the 
4  Sainted  Evangelists,  and  an  island  in  the  northwest  with  3  peaklets,  those  of 
the  3  Marias,  and  in  the  southwest  the  island  of  Ceris,  to  where  those  who 
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steal  and  are  pursued  by  soldiers  escape,  which  we  named  San  Augustin  and 
others,  Tibiiron.  There  was  noticed  a  salt  pit  v/hich  we  did  not  go  to  see 
because  there  was  no  stream  there  to  drink  fron. 

On  the  15th,  mass  said,  we  continued  westward  across  a  dry  and  stony 
gorge  which  is  in  the  depths  and  at  3  leagues  we  ran  into  some  Indians,  women, 
who  were  carrying  water  in  large  eaythen  jars  up  from  an  underground,  who  upon 
becoming  aware  of  us  dropping  the  jars,  ran  away  in  fright,  and  at  two  shots 
from  (a  gun)  an  harquebuse,  I  reached  them,  and  made  friends  (in  the  shake  of 
a  lamb'  tail)  (?)  with  them,  and  returned  to  the  water,  and  they  helped  to 
water  the  hoses,  taking  water  which  they  needed  because  they  had  not  drunk  the 
previotas  day,  because  of  which  we  named  it  the  place  of  the  Vessel  de  las  Ollas. 
They  were  a  naked  people  and  covered  their  modesty  only  with  some  piece  of  rab- 
bit skin,  and  one  so  ancient  that  according  to  her  looks  she  was  about  ISO 
years  old,  V/e  continued  westward  through  dry,  barren  pastureless  plains,  sandy 
soil  because  of  being  the  beach  of  the  ocean,  iintil  coming  into  the  said  dunes 
where  the  horses  were  stuck,  and  seven  leagues  further  P.  Kappiis  and  his  men 
stopped  to  sleep,  without  water,  with  some  pasture  of  marine  vegetation,  and 
Padre  Kino  and  I  with  guides  and  to  him  the  governor  of  the  Dolores  (sorrows) 
as  it  was  early,  (we)  continued  westwards  2  leagues  crossing  the  bed  of  the 
river  of  San  Ignacio,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  "arm  of  the  sea,"  which  in 
the  50  years  during  which  the  province  of  Sonora  had  been  settled,  no  one  had 
reached,  and  we  were  the  first  from  where  we  turned  to  see  more  clearly  alike 
the  Isle  of  Seris  and  that  of  the  Three  Marias,  as  well  as  the  peaks  of  the 
4  Evangelists  in  California,  from  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  whose  width 
according  to  the  general  results  of  the  instrumental  measurings  will  be  at 
this  altitude  of  30  "grades"  LL  (grades?)  about  20  leagues.  V;e  traced  oiu" 
way  to  the  riverbed  where  we  provisioned  (ourselves)  at  a  vreiterhole  located 
in  the  depths  and  drew  water  for  the  horses  which  had  not  drunk  and  for  our- 
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selves,  although  it  was  ttirbid,  muddy  and  tasteless. 

On  the  16th  Padre  Marcas  Kappus  and  his  men  caught  up  vdth  \as  ,  letting 
the  horses  drink  with  the  penalty  that  they  were  poisoned  by  phlegm  ("flemia) 
?LL.   I  returned  on  foot  with  Padre  Kappus,  and  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
ocena  at  its  shore,  and  having  seen  it  and  gathered  seashells,  we  returned  on 
foot ,  travelling  there  and  back  3  leagues  through  large  sand  dunes ;  having  ar- 
rived at  the  stream,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  turned  East  and  having  gone 
another  9,  we  arrived  to  sleep  at  the  stream  of  the  Vessels,  v/here  the  horses 
drank  with  greater  ease.  There  we  awaited  20  Indians  with  the  attire  of  in- 
nocence to  whom  were  given  some  provisions  as  they  were  a  poverty  stricken 
and  hungry  people,  who  sustained  themselves  solely  with  roots,  lobsters  and 
molluscs  or  shellfish  (marisco). 

On  the  17th,, mass  said^  we  started  out  through  the  gorge  at  the  top  of 
the  peak  tov/ard  the  East  and  came  to  the  riverbed,  near  to  the  settlement  of 
San  Valentin,  and  from  there  we  continued  eastward  and  going  16  leagues,  Padre 
Kappus  stopped  in  Rio  de  Caborca  San  Ignacio  where  they  had  left  the  provisions 
and  people  all  of  whom  we  foimd  well,  and  Padre  Kino  and  I,  continued  for  another 
2  leagues  up  to  the  aforementioned  settlement  of  Caborca,  where  there  await- 
ed \is  the  Indians  of  San  Valentin  whom  we  did  not  see  on  the  ovrtward  journey, 
of  whom  there  were  counted  60  persons  and  8  infants  were  baptized,  and  having 
informed  them  of  God  and  his  Sainted  Lav/,  they  offered  that  upon  the  coming 
of  a  padre  Evangelist  to  Concepcion  de  Caborca,  they  will  unite  to  be  Chris- 
tians and  they  were  given  rules  of  conduct,  teaching  them  how  they  must  govern 
their  people  and  enter  political  life.  On  the  next  day  came  Padre  Kappus, 
his  men  and  outfit  (cargos)  and  upon  the  occasion  of  stopping  over  for  a  day 
and  a  half  in  this  settlement ,  the  padres  reproduced  for  all  the  gentiles  to- 
gether, the  preachments  on  the  knowledge  of  an  only  true  God  who  created  the 
heavens,  its  lights  (sun,  moon,  and  stars),  the  earth,  the  birds,  animals  and 
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fishes  of  sea  and  rivers ,  trees ,  plants  and  fruit  for  the  service  and  susten- 
ance of  the  man  Adam  whom  he  formed  from  the  earth  and  infused  with  a  soul, 
and  his  consort  Eve  whom  He  (God)  fashioned  from  his  (Adam*s)  own  flesh  and 
rib  offering  to  them  the  gift  of  glory  if  they  would  serve  him  would  love  him, 
and  would  fulfil  his  just  precepts,  and  the  eternal  fire  of  hell  if  they  would 
offend  him  and  because  of  their  (Adam  and  Eve's)  breaking  them  (his  just  pre- 
cepts IL)  the  entire  human  race  fell  into  disgrace,  from  whose  Adam's  body  we 
descend  with  the  original  sin,  about  the  fact  that  with  his  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  in  time  and  when  human  beings  are  more  harmonious  v/ith  the  second 
person  (through  the  works  of  his  spirit)  of  the  Holy  Trinity  whose  mystery  was 
explained  to  them  to  incarnate  in  the  always  Virgin  Mary  in  order  to  redeem  us 
from  the  devil  and  the  active  fire  of  hell  for  the  original  sin  and  for  pre- 
sent ones.  Explaining  to  them  the  deluge  in  viiich  were  saved  only  8  persons, 
all  the  rest  perishing  in  the  waters,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  Birth,  Pas- 
sion, and  death,  Resurrection  and  Ascention  to  Heaven,  from  viiere  he  will  come 
at  the  ending  of  the  vjorld  (saving  all)  to  judge  v/ith  his  right eovis  justice,  to 
reward  the  good  Christians  with  eternal  glory,  and  as  to  the  bad  ones  as  well 
as  the  gentiles  because  in  place  of  loving  him  they  offended  him,  to  condem 
them  to  eternal  hellfire.  They  were  taught  to  cross  themselves,  the  Our  Father, 
Ave  Jferia,  Credo  and  the  commandments  and  (Pater  Moster)  prescriptions  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  they  petitioned  that  18  infants  should  be  baptized  and  urgently 
requested  an  Evangelist,  and  that  Padre  Kino  should  return  to  see  them,  for 
which  there  were  distributed  to  the  Indians  meat,  cereal  meal  and  other  gifts; 
they  were  entrusted  with  two  loads  of  hard  tack  and  flour  \'Aiich  they  vtere   to 
guard  for  the  next  trip,  that  vie   would  return  shortly,  and  they  v;ere  left  cheerful, 

On  the  19th,  after  noon,  we  left  Concepcion  del  Caborca  tov/ard  the  East 
across  the  flat  lo»;land  and  broadwalk  just  above  the  river  passing  through  the 
settlement  of  Pitiquin  the  people  away  hunting  and  having  v/alked  3  leagues  we 
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slept;  passing  the  gorge  of  the  sierra  (peak)  through  ■which  runs  the  San 
Ignacio  River  through  pastured  and  nitroiis  (salpetrous)  plains  vdiich  for  its 
extention  we  called  Buena  Vista,  a  convenient  territory  for  raising  horses. 
The  next  day  we  only  travelled  6  leagues  through  those  plains  to  the  East,  as 
we  stopped  in  ("Tanques")  tanks  pods  or  reservoirs. 

On  the  Elst,  leaving  the  road  which  we  had  pursued,  to  the  left  of  us, 
we  travelled  to  the  Southeast ,  and  having  walked  tvjo  leagues  v;e  came  to  a 
settlement  with  20  persons  and  thinking  in  their  sincerity  (before  we  had 
spoken  to  them  of  the  reason  for  vidiich  we  had  sought  them)  that  v/e  v;ere  coming 
to  settle  their  lands,  there  arose  an  old  man  and  with  loquaciousness  and  in 
a  high  (or  loud)  pitched  voice  offered  us  his  lands  and  people  for  that  way  in 
which  we  might  propose  to  dispose  of  them  (lands  and  persons),  and  that  it  gave 
him  pleasure  that  good  hearted  people  should  settle  and  command  them,  and  rules 
of  conduct  and  teachings  of  God  and  Holy  Law  the  only  reason  for  ovx   coming 
being  given  to  them,  they  requested  baptism  for  two  sick  people  which  was  given 
to  them  and  with  some  fevt   (small)  gifts  v\4iich  we  gave  tbem,  we  continued  on 
the  route,  and  after  having  v/alked  3  leagues,  we  came  to  the  river  which  now 
runs  here,  vjhere  there  came  out  40  Indians  disarmed  of  ("arcos")  bows  and 
arrows  wftiich  are  their  arms,  and  at  their  head  the  principal  or  chief  Soba, 
from  whom  this  Pima  nation  took  its  name  (of  Soba  nation  &  lands) ,  and  came  to 
render  homage  as  unarmed  as  unclothed  without  more  dress  than  that  of  innocence, 
so  that  in  order  to  receive  a  load  of  cereal  meal  which  we  gave  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  ^'oa's  woman  and  another  should  divest  themselves  of  2  chamois 
skins  with  which  they  usually  covered  their  modesty  where  they  received  it 
remaining  denuded  among  the  bushes  (or  thickets)  v/here  they  hid.  And  this  is 
all  the  greatness  of  the  great  Soba  Reign,  whose  fame  had  preceeded  it;  it 
is  right  that  he  is  a  strong  Indian  as  v/ell  as  all  his  people,  and  that  he 
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sustained  for  many  years  wars  against  other  factions  and  settlements  up  till 
these  two  arrivals  -  (on  account  of)  which  together  with  our  coomiunication,  (p. 221 
instruction  or  teachings  they  had  been  reconciled  in  friendship  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  them  that  they  should  knov/  God  and  his  Holy  Law  and  Royal  obedience 
and  that  they  should  gather  at  the  river  v/here  the  coming  padre  Evangelist 
could  administer  to  them.  Vie   departed,  continuing  Eastv;ard  across  the  river 
lowlands,  passing  within  si^it  of  a  rounded  peak  where  there  are  a  hundred 
ditches  with  stone  v;alls  around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  winding  staircase  or 
spiral  reaching  to  its  summit,  vfoich  they  say  forms  at  its  peak  a  battlefield 
where  in  the  wars  which  they  had,  if  one  gained  them,  the  second  recaptured 
them  and  so  with  the  others,  until  the  arrows  of  the  opponents  being  exhausted, 
those  of  the  peak  came  down  and  killed  them.  Having  travelled  10  leagues 
already,  we  slept  by  the  river,  whose  passage  we  named  Santa  Ivlaria  de  Toava. 

On  the  22nd,  mass  heard,  we  continued  Eastvreird  above  the  river  (bank) 
and  refreshing  ourselves  after  6  leagues  at  the  pas.-age  of  the  Mastuerzos  , 
whose  name  we  gave  to  it  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  the  herb  of  this 
name  (there),  we  continued  on  our  way  and  passing  by  a  peak  with  veins  which 
appeared  to  be  metal,  in  another  10  leagues  and  from  16  in  the  morning  (?)  we 
arrived  to  sleep  at  Santa  Magdalena  where  we  informed  Padre  Augustin  de  Campos 
of  our  successful  arrival  and  we  were  lodged  in  an  adobe  house  which  the  Ind- 
ians made  for  us  during  our  journey. 

(p. 222) 
On  the  23rd,  after  mass,  caiae  Padre  Augustin  de  Campos  with  a  repast 

and  after  salutations  the  padres  Marcos  Kappus  and  Augustin  de  Campos  mount- 
ing horses  (went)  towards  San  Ignacio  by  the  river  above  to  the  northeast,  and 
Padre  Kino  and  I  travelling  Eastward  across  plains  until  crossing  over  the 
sierra  at  12  leagues,  we  arrived  to  give  thanks  to  God  fjid  to  his  most  Sainted 
(or  Saintly)  Mother  in  the  shrine  of  los  Dolores  for  our  having  returned  succees- 
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fully  from  the  journey. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  explorations  -  discoveries  of  the  lands  of 
the  Sobas  in  the  going  of  which  to  and  from  the  peninsula  of  California  we 
travelled  150  leagues,  counted  950  gentile  Indians,  baptizing  50  infants  and 
sick  adults  and  intimating  to  them  the  knowledge  of  God  and  instruction  in  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Our  Holy  Faith,  to  the  extent  that  the  short  time  per- 
mitted the  nation  (Soba)  was  pacified,  "desosa"  (?)  to  receive  Evangelists  and 
Holy  Baptism,  resigned  to  serve  God  with  their  vassalage  to  His  Majesty,  in 
which  in  order  to  find  missions  there  are  all  along  its  river  many  and  fertile 
farm  lands  and  mountains  vjaich  cleared  can  with  abundance  supply  more  than  3000 
souls  who  can  gather  from  the  surrounding  settlements,  whom  we  did  not  see, 
due  to  not  having  left  the  routs  not  to  mention  that  we  did  everything  in  haste, 
we  saw  not  a  remnant  or  sign  of  horses  viiich  were  adopted  by  the  nation,  they 
had  stolen  from  the  Spaniards  and  so  the  most  excellent  Sir  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain  should  provide  and  send  an  expedition  of  some  ministering  priests  for  the 
instruction  of  as  docile,  as  reduced,  and  pacific  a  nation  as  the  Pima.  With 
the  fostering  and  supply  of  their  missions  with  a  ship,  not  only  for  this  al- 
titude but  to  reconnoitre  the  arm  of  the  sea  and  to  discover  the  unknown  regions. 
The  arrangement,  and  nations  and  land  of  California,  viiich  although  it  v;as  in- 
tended many  times  in  the  beginning  was  unsuccessful  because  of  its  wild  country 
and  lack  of  water,  but  along  this  said  arm  of  the  sea  was  discovered  the  blue 
sierra  rich  in  minerals  in  the  Reign  of  Teguayo,  the  7  caves  out  of  which  is- 
used  the  Mexican  Nation  and  other  secrets  vdth  well  founded  hopes  of  profit  of 
pearls,  coral  and  other  aromas  (perhaps,  precious  things);  that  Grod  may  dispose 
it  to  his  best  service  and  glory  and  that  the  nation  be  reduced  to  his  grace 
and  Law. 
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Lino  lligsioDS 

Notes   (summaries,   abstracts,  reports)   which  the  Padre  Juan 
ALanao  Liel  of  the '  Cor.pany  of  Jesus,  nncle  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Padre 
fray  ^eronimo  de  Zarate,   not   only  being  exi^erienced   (skillful,  practical) 
(of)    i::  the  territory  (land)    (as)  ;.;hich  is   cited,    if  it  is  not  that 
-^   carried  in  the  hand   the  memoirs  in  order  to  compere  them  with  him 
(Zarate,    or  it,    the  land)    (?)" 

"-jS   S"^   -  Doc .   i:uev.  hex.      5d  Series  F  1203     D65  X  ' 
67.6 

"...The  Series  and  Tepocas  do  not  have  even  (scarcely)    one  town 
on  (along)    their   entire   coast,   they  are  almost   all  gentiles,   li^    in 
:e  cluiops  of  mesguite  shrubs   (mesquitales)   ard   "carborales"   (O    of 
Itahayas.   an^  although  tV3  Missionary  -  Padres   of  Popule    (Bisanig 
-.   L.)    and  of  ^  £,ur^e ,   have   tried   that   one    (to)   with  the  Series 
and  this  one  (to)   with  the  Tepocas.   to   convert   (reduce)   them  to  the 
to;vns  of   (los)   Angeles  and  Ivlagdalena.   they  have  never  been  able   to 
accomplis::   (ac:.ieve;    it.     The  Sobahipuris  have  txvo  missions  in  v^ich 
3y  martyred  the  Padre  Francisco  Javier  Saeta  in  the  year  1695 
i  as  many  as   entered  these  two  missions   becanie   ill,   and   so  t;iey  are 
almost   always  vathout   a  minister,    but  the  Padre  of  San  Ignacio. 
who  is  the  neighbor,  administers  them.     The   province  of  Sonera,  the 
largest  which  H.  M.   has   in  the  reign  of  ITueva  Vazcaya   (New  2isc.,-;u;, 
and  the   best  which  the   Company  of  Jesus  administers   in  this   America. 
was   conquered  by  the  Captain  Liatias  Lobo  Pereira  in  the  year  1636, 
ar^fi   (ii.)   that   same   year  and   the  followin-  one:;    (it  was)    popu^^ted 
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(settled,   peopled)   by  ministers ,  missionaries  for  (through  or  by) 
the  province  oi    the  Company  of   Jesus   of  this   x.ev/  opain  as  an  adjunct 
(or  possibly  adjacency)   to  the  province  of  missions  of  Sinai oa 
until  _in  the  year  167B,   an  inspector  difierent  from  (other  than)   the 
one  of  oinaloa  was  put   in  charge.      The   Company  (of  Jesus)    has  in   (it) 
her  (the  province  of  Sonora)   thirty  tv;o  missions  in  v;hose  administration 
(there   are)    eighty  four  tov;ns    in   (of)   the   Opata,   Cudebe ,    lova,  Pima, 
Putiyuja ,   5eri,    (and)    tepoca  languages." 

r.    78.    2. 

"The  same   "discurre"   (discourse  or  possibly  plan)  v;ill  be 
(vjill  obtain)    (along  or  about  or)    on  the   Calif omian  coast   from  the 
peaks  of      oriaqui  and  from  Tumaqueri^  tov/ns -of -visit   of   oan  Fran- 

isco  Javier  del  Vaac,    in  the  year  1705,  we  were  viev;ing   (looking  at) 
the"  peaks   of  the  Giganta  Sierra,  vjhich   (v.'as)   towards  the  western 
liorizon  from  us    (or  which  made  the  horizon  for  us    in  the  vjest), 
and  from  there  the  Padre  Prancisco  Eusebio  I.TNC   (sic)   wtis  persuaded 
(or  persuaded  himiself  or  became  convinced)   that   California  wac   (of) 
continent  and  not   an  island;   but  that  ivhich  I   judged  is  that   over 
there  the  sea  narravs,  and  as  we   did  not    go  across  from  this  one  to 
-uy  other  place  of   the   Colorado  River  because  of   lack  of   a  vessel, 
the  (thing)   matter  reaaains    (is    left)    in  opinion   (it  rem-ains  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

96.   8 

"...  Taking  then  these  plains  from  the  point  of  the  "pajes"  (?) 
to  the  place  eighteen  leagues  northward,  one  ericoui.ters  the  Sierra 
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Of  San  Bartolc.«.  which  stretches  East    (to)   v/est  fron  the  x-lver 
Xlla,  populated  by  Apaches,   up  to  Pi™  lana.,  ove.  spaclo.    (extensive) 
Terre.^  of  eighty  leag^a.      In  whose  occidental  (or  occidous. 
probably  meaning  western  and  westerly,  respectively.  L.   i,.    )   end 
(adge.  border)    is    (the)   fa,.o^  ravine   (.^t  b.  Canada)    in  whi  d.   in  the 
year -1596  the  Plmas  of^ulbj^   of^^^vi  ,,^  of  Vac_,  ^,3  the 
Slaughter  Of  the  „paches.  which  the  Padre^Francisco  Snseblo  Suino 
publicized   (proclaimed)   at  tMt  tiire    (then)  and  afterwards,   (as) 
tto  cause  Of  the   division  of  these  two  n^.tions  and  ti.  security 
(safety)   of  Christendom  of  Sonera  up  to  the  present   day:  because 
as   (due  to  the  fact  that)   in  this   separation  (disunion)   the  entry 
to  Sonora  thro^h  Terrenate  was  closed  to  the  .inches,  they  are  seen 
Obliged  to  enter  by  (through  or  across)   Cahliuona  at   (a)   visit 
(possibly  Within  Visiting  distance,  or  perhaps  a  vista,   ie.  within 
view  or  Sight  -  L.L.)   of  the  fort  of^  dehuchi.  and  through 
(across  or  by)  Pltalcachi_a_Carretas,  at  visit  of  the  fort  of  "Xauss". 
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M/iLTli:-BRlD: .  M, 

"Universal  Geography  -  a  Description  of 
all  the  Parts  of  the  New  World" 

Pages  329-330;  Vol.  5. 

The  countries  that  separate  New  Mexico  from  the  two  Californias 
are  only  known  through  the  pious  exertions  of  some  Missionaries.  In 
the  seventeeth  century,  the  i^abajoa  and  Moqui  Indians  had  submitted 
to  the  Missionaries;  a  general  injurrection,  however,  in  1680,  termina- 
ted in  the  massacre  of  these  apostles  of  civilization.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Father  iSscalante  penetrated  as  far 
as  two  great  lakes,  which  appeared  to  empty  themselves  on  the  coast  of 
New  California.  The  water  of  one  of  them  was  salt.  The  whole  of  this 
country  seems  to  be  one  plateau,  little  differing  from  that  of  New 
Biscay.   One  river  takes  its  name  from  small  pyrauiids  of  sulphur,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered.  The  Rio  Colorado  appears  to  flow  through 
a  fertile  country,  a  part  of  which  is  cultivated  by  industrious  Indians. 
The  Raguapiti,  the  Yutas,  and  the  Yabipoi ,  and  especially  the  koquis, 
enjoy  a  sort  of  civilization.  The  latter  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yaquesila,  which  falls  ultimately  into  the  Colorado.   The  Father  Garces 
found  in  their  country  a  town  very  regularly  built,  containing  houses 
of  several  stories,  and  large  public  squares.  J-iora  to  the  south,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  the  same  Missionary  discovered  ruins  of 
a  kind  of  strong  castle,  with  its  sides  exactly  arranged  for  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
memorable  ruins  inhabit  populous  villages,  and  cultivate  msize,  cotton, 
and  the  calabash*.   These  traces  of  ancient  civilization  correspond 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors 
repeatedly  halted  in  these  regions  after  leaving  the  country  of  ^ztlan. 

*^ronica  Jerafica  de  el  Collegio  de  Propaganda  Fede  de  Queretaro, 
Mexico,  1792,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  Mexico,  II,  p.  392,  396,  410. 


Their  first  station  was  on  the  oanks  of  the  lake  Tequayo;  their 
second,  on  the  river  Gila;  their  third,  in  New  Biscay,  near  the  presidio 
of  Yanos,  where  there  are  likewise  the  ruins  of  edifices,  called  by  the 
ipandards  cases  grandes. 

To  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  California  extended  fertile,  agreeable, 
and  salubrious  countries,  but  which  are  still  very  little  known,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  They  are  comprised  in  the  intendency  of  Jonora. 

Pimeria  is  a  country  inhabited  by  the  Pimas.  The  Missionaries  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  this  tribe  to  subjection  and  civilization.   This 
part  of  irf.exico  aoour^ds  in  gold  dust.  The  cieria,  a  name  that  recalls  to 
our  recollection  a  famous  nation  of  Asia,  still  resist  the  iiiuropean  yoke. 
On  the  Jpanish  maps,  the  name  of  New  Navarre  appears  to  comprehend  the 


f 


three  provinces  of  jtonora,   iiiaqui ,   and  Mayo,     There  are  very  rich  mines 
here.     From  those  of  oonora  gold  is  obtained.     The  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  well  watered  by  considerable  rivers.     That  of  Hiaqui   is  the  prin- 
cipal one.     The  town  of  Arispe,   the  seat  of  the  intendency,   and  that  of 
Sonora,   contain  7000  or  8000  inhabitants. 
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lailO  k1I3;3I0NS  .\3  iiGONOuiia  IwSTITUTIOi^S 


(from  The  Hpanish  Mission  as  an  Economic  Institution 
In  the  Southwest,  Robert  Gr.  ToJjaan,  U.A.  thesis, 
1948) 


p.  72     "Previous  reference  has  been  made  to  the  mission  practice 
v'hereby  older  missions  supplied  those  in  the  process  of  beinf^  founded 
v'ith  necessary  supplies  in  so  far  as  their  ability  would  pewiit.   These 
suDDlies  included  items  varyinj^  from  mission  furniture,  clothin?;, 
grain,  and  a.p;ri cultural  equipment  to  livestock.  Maintenrmce  was  also 
provided  until  crops  at  the  nev  missions  yielded  adequate  returns. 
Such  supplies  had  been  furnished  to  Fino  by  the  older  missions  to  the 
east  and  south  upon  the  establishment  of  his  first  mission,  Muostra 
Senora  de  los  Dolores.  In  turn,  he  p-^ovided  new  establishments  with 
li'  e  assistance.  "Within  fifteen  years,  according  to  Bolton,  from 
the  small  units  furnished  him,  on  his  entry  to  Pineria,  Kino  had  es- 
tablished in  the  river  valleys  of  this  region  the  be^^innings  of,  a,, 
stock  raisin,";  industry  which  has  persisted  to  the  present  day.   The  ,, 
purpose  of  Kino  in  these  establishirieits  was  in  no  vjay  personal.   The 
effort  was  initiated  for  two  distinct  reasons:   to  furnish  a  food 
supoly  for  the  mission  Indians,  and  to  place  these  missions  on  a  basis 
of  econociic  prosperity  and  independence. 

The  economic  efforts  of  Kino  are  reflected  in  several  instances. 
At  the  founding  of  Caborca,  Fino  sent  this  mission  115  head  of  cattle 
and  a  like  number  of  sheep.   In  1699  a  ranch  was  established  at  3o- 
noita  for  the  purpose  of  supplyin?^  the  mission  there,  '"urnishin?^  food 
for  the  missions  of  California,  and  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  future 
explorations  undert-aken  to  the  Yumas  and  Gocomaricopas.   In  1700  a 
herd  of  1400  cattle  at  the  mission  Dolores  vas  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  of  vi-'ich  one  was  driven  to  the  new  mission  of  San  Xavier  del 
Bac.   In  the  sarae  year,  700  cattle  were  sent  to  Salvatierra  at  Loreto 
on  the  Peninsula.   Kino  furnished  Father  Uf^arte  on  the  Peninsula  in 
1'702,  cov/s,  sheep,  ?;oats,  horses,  mules,  and  nrovisions  for  the  mis- 
sions in  that  area. 

In  reportinn;  to  Philip  V,  February  2,  1710,  on  the  befjinninr^s 
and  pron;ress  of  the  missions  in  Pimeria  Alta,  Kino  vrrites  as  follows: 

'And  now  they  have  their  missions  well-founded... 
at  San  Ignacio,  San  Joseph  de  Himires,  and  Santa 
Maria  i4a3dalena;  and. . .Tubutama,  Santa  Tereza  anH 
...Uquitoa.   Besides,  there  are  p;ood  bep;innin(!;s  of 
bantisms,  building  of  c  urches  and  houses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  p;oats,  horses,  sowinTS  and  harvests  of 
v/heat,  maize,  beans,  etc.  in. .  .Caborca,  Busanic, 
and  in  other  oarts.' 
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In  Bood  IV  of  the  same  letter  to  Philip  V,  a  report  is  made  of  the 
temporal  neans  o""  the  missions.  Plantin^^s  of  vheat,  maize,  fri- 
joles,  c'lick-neas,  beans,  lentils,  eto.  are  nentioned.   Vineyards 
productmg  \"ine  for  tlie  masses,  and  sweet  cane  olantinr^s  for  syrup 
and  panocha  were  bei^un.   Of  fruit  trees.  Kino  mentions  eir;ht  va- 
rieties, all  European  stock  transplanted  to  the  Nev^  World.  ">"elve 
varieties  of  ftarden  truck  ar6  mentioned,  and  even  flowers  are  not 
om- tted  from  his  report.   On  the  subject  of  ^^irazin.^,  Kino  indicated 
that  the  ranches  ivere  well  stocked  vith  cattle,  sheep,  a' d  goats, 
droves  of  mares,  horses,  surapters,  mules,  pack  animals  for  trans- 
portation and  commerce,   '^he  facilities  for  sheep  r-mchins;  were 
discussed,  and  the  production  of  tallov/,  suet,  and  soap  v'as  reoorted. 

Part  o"^  the  reoort  was  devoted  to  the  assistance  rendered  for 
missions  in  the  process  of  bein-?;  founded.   In  this  respect,  Ilino 
referred  to  the  aid  given  by  Dolores  to  the  mission  of  Santa  i-iaria 
de  Bosota,  tv/enty-two  leagues  distant.   Kino's  ovm  mission  of  Dolores 
vas  actually  arranging  for  and  delivering  to  the  new  mission,  vestments 
for  Mass,  J500  head  of  cattle  for  the  ranch,  100  head  of  sheep,  a  house 
in  which  to  live,  the  beginnings  of  a  church,  with  crovisions  and  the 
necessary  furnishings  of  a  house,  and  the  beginnings  of  sowings  afld 
crons  of  wheat  and  maize,   .\lmost  as  much  was  given.  Kino  wrote,  to 
the  value  of  3,000  pesos,  from  the  stock  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Do- 
lores, a  few  years  previously,  for  the  founding  and  enuipment  of  the 
mission  of  S?m  Ignacio.   On  the  founding  of  Gaborca,  Kiho  agreed  to 
send  Saeta  100  head  of  cattle,  100  sheep  and  goats,  saddle  and  pack 
animals,  a  drove  of  twenty  mare:^^  with  tlieir  colts,  sixty  fanegas 
(156  bushels)  of  wheat  and  maize,  together  v;ith  household  effects. 

Apparently  aid  similar  to  the  contributions  of  the  Pious  Fund 
was  also  received.   Kino  writes  of  various  benefactors,  missionary 
fathers  of  the  old  missions,  as  well  as  secular  donors,  who  promised 
aid  in  the  form  of  live  stock  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horses  as  well  as  clothing,  garments,  provisions,  and  silver,  the 
whole  -iT-ountin^  to  more  than  20,000  pesos. 

\  descriotion  of  the  mission  of  Dolores  exemolifies  the  tempo- 
ral efforts  of  Kino.   Within  eight  years  from  the  time  of  founding, 
the  church,  residence,  and  other  buildings  had  been  constructed  o^ 
stone  or  adobe.   Farm  buildings  and  workshops,  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
a  carpenter  shop,  and  a  water  mill  indicate  the  ppogr-am  of  construc- 
tion.  \rable  land  had  been  planted  to  grain,  v/heat,  and  maize,  and 
a  garden  with  an  orchard  was  in  flourishing  condition.  Herds  of  cat- 
tle, horses,  -ind  oxen  were  maintained  on  mission  property.' 
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Mange  -  Book  II 
Page  265,  beginning  2nd  paragraph,  line  9  -  "Y  unos  panes  del"  - 
"and  some  loafs  of  bread  of  floiar  (meal,  powder)  which  they  make  (extract) 
and  knead  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree ,  which  is  round  ( ed)  and  as  large  as  the 
little  tow  (  or  finger)  and  of  the  form  of  a  screw  or  spiral;  it  is  some- 
what pleasing  to  the  taste  on  account  of  its  sweetness." 
Page  276,  line  9,  beginning  "nos  llevaron  a  hospedarnos"  - 

"they  brought  us  to  house  us  to  the  house  of  adobe,  beams,  and 
terraced  roofs  (or  flat  roof)  which  upon  another  occasion  we  had  told 
them  to  build"  (Oct.  29,  1699,  San  Javier  del  Bac)  LL 
Page  290,  bottom  paragraph  line  4,  beginning  "San  Marcelo  de  Sonoita" 

"San  lilarcelo  de  Sonoita,  whose  Indians  had  built  for  us  a  capacio\;is 
chapel  of  adobe,  beariis  and  flat  (or  terraced),  roof,  Francisco  Pintor 
helping  in  it,  in  that  he  whitewashed  and  painted  it"  (Apr.  2,  1701) 
Page  291,  paragraph  2,  line  6,  beginning  "dorimos  en  el  poblado"  - 

",  We  slept  in  the  settlement  of  Guactum,  whose  Indians  presented 
us  colored  (red)  plumes  of  the  bird  which  they  call  Guacaiijaya  which 
resembles  the  peacock  somewhat" 
Page  291,  bottom  paragraph,  beginning,  "En  11  de  abril"  - 

On  the  11th  of  April  (1701)  -,  we  carae  to  sleep  in  the  house  of 
adobe  and  terraced  roofs  (or  flat  roof)  which  Indians  of  the  village  of 
San  Gayetano  del  Tumagocori  have  made  for  the  time  vdien  they  will  be 
given  a  padre  to  administer  them," 
Page  292,  2nd  paragraph.   "En  13  -" 

On  the  13th  (April  1701)  -  we  slept  in  the  to\m  of  Santiago  de  Co- 
cospera  whose  Indians  we  found  were  building  in  it,  a  church  (shrine) 


( 
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and  house  which  Padre  Eusebio  Kino  (had)  ordered,  where  we  remained 
two  days  as  much  to  rest  as  to  teach  the  Indians  that  they  should 
carry  (raise)  the  walls  straight." 

Page  292,  bottom  line  4,  paragraph  (Apr.  16,  1701  Nuestra  Senora"  -) 

"..(which)  we  found  all  ready  finished  and  painted  the  house, 
and  chvcch  very  much  advanced  (in)  its  construction,  viiich  finished, 
will  remain  with  3  chapels  and  a  handsome  transept  (crucifer)  and  (will 
be)  of  the  good  ones  vdaich  are  in  Sonora." 

Page  293,  bottom  paragraph  line  8  "-  y  empadronados  solo  de"  - 

"And  there  were  counted  of  this  nation  only  (Pima)  twelve  thous- 
and souls  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  Yuma  Indian  Nations,  two  tho\isand 
people  corresponding  to  that  many  more  such  families"  (in  all  9  offi- 
cial trips  of  discovery  end.  Apr.  16,  1701.) 

Page  295,  bottom  par.  line  9,  "The  segregaron  y  dieron"  - 

"the  Indians  of  the  "janos",  "jocomes"  and  "sumas"  nations,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  and  made  peace,  in  the  presidios  of  Paso  del 
Rio  del  Norte,  Nuevo  Mexico,  and  Hanos ,  and  visiting  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  there  were  founded  6  new  missions  of  "pimas"  "Seris",  and  "tep- 
ocas"  (nations)  which  subsisted  in  owe   Holy  Faith  sometime  until  General 
Jacinto  Fuensaldana"  -  (around  1701,  LL) 
Page  296,  2nd  line  from  bottom  -  "ni  aun  hacer"  - 

"not  even  to  make  at  least  visits  to  t.i  Christian  towns,  motivat- 
ing reason  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  6  new  missions 
who  v;ere  already  Christians,  (because  of  not  visiting  them)  from  sheep 
changed  into  ferocious  wolves,  and  depopulating  (or  despoiling)  them 
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(the  missions)  returned  to  the  seashore...."  (about  1721,  LL) 
Page  314,  line  "Las  costumbres  no  son"  - 

"The  customs  are  not  as  irrational  as  their  barbarism  promised, 
and  although  there  is  no  politeness,  they  all  greet  one  another  and 
shake  hands  even  at  first  sight.  They  are  sharing  and  liberal  with  that 
which  their  poverty  achives  and  no  one  who  comes  to  their  villages  and 
houses  whether  native  or  stranger,  will  suffer  need;  they  live  commun- 
ally united  in  winter  and  in  summer  each  in  his  maize  land;  they  have 
neither  government  nor  laws;  traditional  customs  with  which  to  govern 
themselves  and  so  each  one  lives  in  his  liberty,  without  knowing  in  each 
town  more  superiors  than  some  Indian  who  talks  more,  incites  him  more  to 
fight  v/ith  the  enemy  nations,  or  assigns  hunting  periods  for  them;"  (pima 
nation) 
Page  314,  Dottom  line,  "^  religion  esninguna"  - 

"Their  religion  is  none,  nor  did  they  know  Gcd,  universal  cause, 
nor  do  they  think  or  talk  of  anything  more  (other)  than  the  material 
and  the  present,  and  as  they  neither  worship  nor  adore  anything,  it  is 
easier  to  introduce  to  them  the  Holy  Gospel  (Santo  iJvangelio)" 
Page  315,  .ottom  paragraph,  "iiuscasamientos" 

"Their  marriages  take  place  with  the  wishing  of  the  man  and  the 
woman  they  remain  together  without  any  external  (public)  ceremony,  other 
(more)  than  to  live  together  without  anyone  disturbing  them,  but  they 
do  not  marry  blood  relati  ns,  -  they  may  have  two  and  three  women,  but 
in  different  vil4.ages,  and  if  jometimes  in  the  same  (village)  it  is  in 
separate  houses,  in  no  mariner  joined;  this  is  their  majpr  vice  although 
easy  to  end  as  is  se^n  in  tr.ose  who  are  Christians " 
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Page  320,  line  9,  "a  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  JSolores" 

"To  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Delores ,  there  v;as  dedicated  a  capaci- 
ous church,  neat  (quaint)  adorned  (decorated)  and  painted,  of  adobe  and 
flat  (or  terraced)  roof;  then  it  was  followed  by  the  one  of  the  town  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios  and  the  one  of  Santiago  de  Cocospera, 
large,  capacious  (ones)  with  chapels  having  to  the  crucifer  of  the  chancel 
(presbytery)  ,  then  the  one  of  Nuestro  Padre  San  Ignacio.,  San  Jose  de 
Ymuri,  San  i.Iaria  I.Iagdalena ,  San  Pedro  del  Tubutarna  and  other  missions 
were  begun"   (all  between  1687  &  1693  probably.  LL) 

Page  231,  bottom  paragraph,  line  2  -  "Puesto  fuego  etc."  - 

"Set  fire  to  the  house  and  chapel  of  Tubutaina,  outraged  the 
chalices,  altars  (coiimunion  tables)  patens,  holy  oils  and  made  various 
injxiries  to  the  image  of  a  Crucified  Saint,"  (About  L'iarch  30  or  31,  1695. LL) 

Page  325,  line  7  -  "volvio  su  furia"  - 

"Their  fury  turned  against  the  church  and  house  of  San  Ignacio 
v/hich  with  everything  it  had  in  it,  they  instantly  reduced  to  ashes." 
(also  about  3/31/  or  4/2  -  1695.  LL) 

Page  328,  2nd  comp.  par.,  line  11  -  '^l-Iurio  en  la  casa"  - 

"He  died  in  the  house  of  the  Padre  whither  he  had  gone  in  crder 
to  dedicate  a  rare  (quaint,  neat)  chapel  which  (but)  a  short  time  pre- 
viously he  (Padre  Augustin)  had  finished  in  his  town  of  Santa  I.Iagdalena, 
consecrated  to  San  Francisco  Javier  (1711). 
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Conversation  with  C.\PT,A.IN  K.\KOLD  V;.  EREGaR  (with  U.S.  ,\rmy,  now 
on  way  to  Japan;  permanent  address  519  Wicks,  San  .Antonio,  Texas) 
at  Tunacacori,  July  7,  1946: 

/''-'■.-  tyvi'^ 
Captain  \iimiah   was  with  the  35th  Infantry  at  Gaffip  Stephen  D. 
Little,  Nogales  from  February,  1917  until  September,  1918. 

He  was  Corporal  of  the  Guard  on  the  border  at  Nogales  the 
day  the  across-tjie-line  shooting  occurred  (Saturday).  The 
next  morning  there  v;ere  reports  of  fighting  at  Tumacacori 
mission;  Kregar  and  a  few  other  soldiers,  off  duty,  came  up 
to  the  mission.  They  found  3  bodies  in  the  belfry,  1  in  the 
nave,  and  3  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  two-story  wall  behind 
the  church,  below  fresh  bullet  holes  (Kregar  identified  the 
holes  of  the  "execution  wall"  as  being  in  the  sarae  location 
today).   The  local  people  told  the  soldiers  that  7  Nationalists 
had  fought  with  some  of  Villa's  men  here  (they  said  Villa  was 
leading  then,  but  he  was  one  of  those  utjiquitous  heros  viho 
was  always  seen — SB) ;  the  Villa  men  had  killed  four  of  the 
Nationalists  and  executed  the  remaining  three  against  the 
cloister  wall. 


LOOK  Ul'  RiiJCORDS  OF  35th  Infantry  for  this  period 

(Office  of  Adjutant  General,  Washington) 

were  printed  md  men  of  the  regiment  had  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  them  for  $2 — Kregar' s  fiimily  has 
copy) 

S.  Brewer 
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PEDRO  C;LISTR0      1928 

conversation  with    „.  b.  Barr.  344  S.  Scott  St..  T.oson     4/3/49: 
Mr.  Bgrr  xvis  here  last  in  1QP«.  ^o   v.   ^   . 

Impressed  with  the  oil  ZllTnZ  Vs^L'^Af  sultr'''''''''^^'' 

at  the  southwest  corner  of  t>,P  "n  ,/  T  ^^^^^-^^  sitting  on  a  chiir 
very  interes  ed  in  the  church  ,  ^f  f^  ^^^^^^^^r^";  this  man  was 
liked  to  talk  about  it   He  couldn't   '^.'"'"^  ^"^"  '°^  ^'''^^'    ^^d 
made  himself  ^  beautiful  hnnff   .  ''^^^  ^'^*^"''*  '^  ^«^^'  ^"t  had 
108  years  old^  tha  he  had  bee'nTIn.  ''^''.''  *°''  *^-^  ^^^^  ^^  ^-3 
had  escaped  aid  co.e'^o'h  re\o  Lf:!;::  ?  ^^f ,\^°  f  ^^^  -^ 
out  the  bullet  holes,  and  said  th.t  ,     v,         '''"°^'  ^^  pointed 
then  out,  line  the.  ip  against  the  w^n  ""^^^'^J^y"  ^-^  to  take 
by  the  heels  to  their  graves/         '  ^  ^°^  *^^"''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^hen 

He  died  within  a  few  months  of  his  Mnf>.   k4  +u^ 

there  „,.,  a  pie.e  „„  ,,,  ,„  ^L'ZllTl:::,;Tl;,XT  "'  "^"^ 

(Evidently  this  was  Pedro  Galistro, 

'J.    Brevrer) 

RESTORED  SIDE  .ILT.U?  ATTD  PULPIT  1933 

Conversation  with  H.   B.   Barr     344   s     qon+t    q..       m 

arr,    044   b.    Scott   St.,    Tucson  4/3/49 

.ace  then  and  .in  III  Z'l:,.': ^.'^  Z^l^^l^^'^'  ^  "-^-^ 


S.    Brewer 


^^^d:L^d-?ui£:  /lOL^ 
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Conversation  with  St een-- January,  1947: 

f^teen  never  saw  bullets  reportedly  dug  from  walls  by  visitor  and 
given  to  Bour.dey;  be  thinks  there  is  no  chance  of  identifying  any 
bullets  we  have  now  as  those  from  wall. 

In  1937  or  1938  (probably  spring  of  '3P)  Steen  talked  to  a  cowboy* 
from  the  Otero  Ranch,  Tvho  told  him  t*i€k*  he  and  a  friend  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  old  highway  and  shot  at  the  wall.   3teen  got  the  impression 
^h^   the  bullets  fired  were  45' s — the  time  of  the  firing  vms  before  the 
cemetery  wall  had  been  repaired  (the  section  west  of  the  V;ullet  holes 
was  down) . 


"Man  was  past  middle  age,  heavy  set,  niexican,  had  grey  mustache, 
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-^w»  4.x^"*i>-  j^-»x<-i  ocvcii  uuj.j.'oj.-a  a  orxcK.  MO   nave  ix 

hauled  from  St.Louis  to  the  mine.  The  name  on  the  brick  is  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  St.Louis, 

When  I  transferred  to  Tumacacori  the  weeds  were  breast  high 
and  it  took  me  three  years  to  exterminate  the  tumble  weeds.  One  morning 
soon  after  I  arrived  there  I  looked  into  the  old  churchyard  and  there  in 
all  the  weeds  was  a  man  digging  out  biillets  from  the  execution  wall  .That 
weja  before  old  Pedro  explained  to  me  about  the  executions  there — Pedro  was 
in  the  squad  vho  executed  Maximillion  in  Mexico,  The  man  was  a  strangerto 
me  and  I  suggested  he  discontinue  his  digging — he  apologized  and  handed  me 
seven  I  think  it  was  that  he  had  dug  out-I  intended  to  give  him  back  a 
couple  at  least  and  just  then  another  party  arrived  and  v^hen  I  turned 
around  both  the  man  and  the  bullets  were  gone.  Until  the  ptiests  from 
San  Xavier  came  down  and  cppped  all  the  material  in  the  neighborhood  that 
was  promised  to  us, there  were  many  of  the  o?.d  bullets.  The  bullets  v;ere 
70  calibre  and  very  soft  one  at  least  was  made  of  pure  silver, 

.4m  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  care  to  ask 
Have  not  had  a  vacation  in  two  years  and  hope  to  get  av/ay  in  October. Should 
you  care  to  have  me  will  be  glad  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  vicinity 
and  show  you  what  little  I  know  about  the  vicinity. Old  Pedro  was  I  think 
reliable  in  "/hat  he  had  to  tell. 


■^^J       ^^r  "  ,<c,^     ^J^  ERIOR 

""  .t>i       '"       <3^ /*6i^,^ , 5Z?     MENT 
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Dear  Mr.Caywood: 

Many  thanks  for  the  Beneficiary  notice, it  is  something 
we  should  keep, 

to  sure  glad  to  hear  of  the  new  museum  and  that  you  are 
to  have  a  new  well  and  a  pump.'Ve  had  to  skim  the  old  well  pretty  often. 

The  fossil  shell  was  turned  over  to  us  with  other  material 
by  young  Noon  of  Nogales.lt  was  found  locally  but  do  not  know  just  where. 

The  large  mass  of  slag  I  brought  from  the  old  Mowrie  mine 
in  the  Fatagonia  mountains.The  brick  with  the  St.Louis  address  on  it  also 
came  from  the  Mowrie  mine  and  Mowrie  paid  seven  dollars  a  brick  to  have  it 
hauled  from  St.Louis  to  the  mine.  The  name  on  the  brick  is  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  St.Louis. 

When  I  transferred  to  Tumacacori  the  weeds  were  breast  high 
and  it  took  me  three  years  to  exterminate  the  tumble  weeds.  One  morning 
soon  after  I  arrived  there  I  looked  into  the  old  churchyard  and  there  in 
all  the  weeds  was  a  man  digging  out  bullets  from  the  execution  wall. That 
w%B  before  old  Pedro  explained  to  me  about  the  executions  there — Pedro  was 
in  the  squad  'vho  executed  Maximillion  in  Mexico.  The  man  was  a  stranger  to 
me  and  I  suggested  he  discontinue  his  digging — he  apologized  and  handed  me 
seven  I  think  it  was  that  he  had  dug  out-I  intended  to  give  him  back  a 
couple  at  least  and  just  then  another  party  arrived  and  .vhen  I  turned 
around  both  the  man  and  the  bullets  were  gone.  Until  the  ptiests  from 
San  Xavier  came  down  and  cppped  all  the  material  in  the  neighborhood  that 
was  promised  to  us, there  were  many  of  the  old  bullets.  The  bullets  were 
70  calibre  and  very  soft  one  at  least  was  made  of  pure  silver, 

Aa  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  care  to  ask 
Have  not  had  a  vacation  in  two  years  and  hope  to  get  away  in  October. Should 
you  care  to  have  me  will  be  glad  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  vicinity 
and  show  you  what  little  I  know  about  the  vicinity. Old  Pedro  was  I  think 
reliable  in  what  he  had  to  tell. 
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Mr.Louis  R.Caywood 
Tmnacacori 


Dear  Mr.Caywood: 

Many  thanks  for  the  Beneficiary  notice, it  is  something 
we  should  keep. 

to  sure  glad  to  hear  of  the  new  museum  and  that  you  are 
to  have  a  new  well  and  a  purap.'Ve  haa  to  skim  the  old  well  pretty  often. 

The  fossil  shell  was  turned  over  to  us  with  other  material 
by  yoxing  Noon  of  Nogales.lt  was  found  locally  but  do  not  know  just  where. 

The  large  mass  of  slag  I  brought  from  the  old  Mowrie  mine 
in  the  Patagonia  mountains. The  brick  with  the  St.Louis  address  on  it  also 
came  from  the  Mowrie  mine  and  Mowrie  paid  seven  dollars  a  brick  to  have  it 
hauled  from  St. Louis  to  the  mine.  The  name  on  the  brick  is  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  St.Louis, 

7,Tien  I  transferred  to  Tumacacori  the  weeds  were  breast  high 
and  it  took  me  three  years  to  exterminate  the  tumble  weeds.  One  morning 
soon  after  I  arrived  there  I  looked  into  the  old  churchyard  and  there  in 
all  the  weeds  was  a  man  digging  out  bullets  from  the  execution  wall .That 
w§^  before  old  Pedro  explained  to  me  about  the  executions  there — Pedro  was 
in  the  squad  vho  executed  Maximillion  in  Mexico.  The  man  was  a  strangerto 
me  and  I  suggested  he  discontinue  his  digging — he  apologized  and  handed  me 
seven  I  think  it  was  that  he  had  dug  out-I  intended  to  give  him  back  a 
couple  at  least  and  just  then  another  party  arrived  and  when  I  turned 
around  both  the  man  and  the  bullets  were  gone.  Until  the  ptiests  from 
San  Xavier  came  down  and  cppped  all  the  material  in  the  neighborhood  that 
was  promised  to  us, there  were  many  of  the  old  bullets.  The  bullets  were 
70  calibre  and  very  soft  one  at  least  was  made  of  pure  silver, 

-4m  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  care  to  ask 
Have  not  had  a  vacation  in  two  years  and  hope  to  get  away  in  October. Should 
you  care  to  have  me  will  be  glad  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  vicinity 
and  show  you  what  little  I  know  about  the  vicinity. Old  Pedro  was  I  think 
reliable  in  what  he  had  to  tell. 


As   ever- 
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TDMACACORI 
Soon  after  abandonment  no  date. 

Mr«.  Riggs,  of  Patagonia  came  in  Feb.  2,  *47,  and  says  she  knew, 
years  ago,  an  old  half-mexican  woman,  Mrs.  Kane,  who  had  come  to  Tumacacori 
[when  she  was  young.  Mrs.  Kane  said  that  she  could  not  imagine  vi^y  the 
Indians  had  left  here,  if  it  was  not  for  Apaches,  because  the  orchard  and 
fTlnyard  were  in  wonderful  condition,  and  the  farm  lands  looked  as  if  they 
could  still  be  richly  productive.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had  just  left, 
[because  in  the  church  were  some  of  the  statues  still.  But  the  graveyard  was  just 
[full  of  graves. 

Betty  Jackson,  Feb.  2,  *47 
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Miscellaneous  historical  information  about  mission  and  vicinity  taken 
in  note  form  by  Sallie  Brewer  on  8/31/49,  when  talking  at  mission  with 
Mr.  Eduardo  Andrade,  403  Dewey  St.,  Tempe,  Arizona,  and  Mrs,  Mary  Ruiz 
Andrade. 

Mr.  Andrade  bom  on  Torreon  (Bailey  place  now)  place  in  1892.  His 
family  left  when  Baca  Float  took  over.  He  went  to  school  across  river 
from  here. 

The  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Andrade  and  her  brother  •'^ose  Maria  Buiz  was 
Geirtrudie  Cervantes,  and  was  bom  at  Calabasas.  She  died  in  1908  (April  1) 
and  said  she  was  about  84  years  old.  Mary  Ruiz*  mother  was  born  at  San 
Grabriel,  California,  (lertrudis  Cervantes  was  baptized  at  mission  of 
Tumacacori . 

Mary  Ruiz  Andrade  remembers  Pedro  Calistro.  He  came  with  Ed*s 
father  from  Vanamachi  (?)  Sonora  about  1870.  Calistro  was  Yaqui,  took 
care  of  Mrs.  Ruiz*  father  as  a  child  -  he  worked  for  her  grandfather  at 
Banamiche  (?)  for  many  years.  His  brother  was  Yaqui  -  Mayo  and  started 
the  Semana  Santa.  He  built  present  altar  in  church. 


The  ends  of  the  bell  clappers  in  the  museinn,  the  old  man  says, 
supported  hjtxtagg  long  cylindrical  iron  units,  which  were  very  heavy.  They 
were  used  (by  Calistro)  to  hold  grain  bin  doors  shut.  They  were  so  heavy 
the  hogs  could  not  move  them. 

Eduardo  Andrade  says  the  warehouse  as  we  call  it  now  was  built  by 
Fernando  Lopez  about  1909. 

In  San  Luis  Key  mission  the  priest,  when  he  heard  Eduardo  was  trvmr 
i  from  Santa  Cruz  County,  asked  if  he  knew  a  mission  called  Tumacacori,  and 
•  showed  him  2  missals  and  some  vestments  th£t  had  come  from  lUmacacori. 

Andrade  went  to  school  in  King  Ranch  where  Mrs.  Black  taught.  In  1912 
ife  he  says  the  school  was  moved  to  the  house  east  of  the  front  of  the  mission 
church  here  (where  i'edro  Calistro  lived) . 
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People  who  may  be  of  help  on  questions  of  local,  and  southern  .\rlzona 
and  Sonora,  history  of  the  late  1800*3  and  early  1900* s; 


Senor  G.  Mascarenas,  Nogales.  The  ruin  of  Bacoancos  is  on  the  Mascar^nas 

Ranch;  he  visited  the  mission  here  3/18/45,  spoke 
of  books  on  mission  history  in  his  library,  and  of 
his  interest  in  the  mission  ruins. 

Marshall  and  Helen  Ashbum,  San  Raphael  Valley.  Have  arranged  trips  to 

the  Sonora  ranch  of  the  Green  Cattle  Company  (pro- 
bable site  of  San  Lazaro  mission);  have  a  collection 
of  locally-collected  Indian  artifacts;  both  are  na- 
tives of  Santa  Cruz  ^ounty  and  have  an  intelligent 
interest  in  its  archeology  and  history. 


Mrs.  William  Vfalker,  104  Curtis,  Nogales.  iirs.  Agnes  Hamlin  recommended 

Mrs.  V/alker  as  source  for  history  of  late  1800' s; 
she  came  to  the  \gaa   Fria  in  1886. 

/^ 
S61damando  family,  Nogales.   Old  family;  Sr.  Jesus  had  "Spanish  documents 

which  had  been  several  generations  in  family"  accord- 
ing to  his  grand-niece. 


Lloyd  C.  Adams,  Dragoon,  ,\rizona.     His  grandfather  was  here  with  Pete 

Kitchen. 


Fim  !7.  Fourr,  Green  Street,  Douglas.  Knew  Slaughter. 


Anna   Coumides,  110  W.  Drachman,  Tucson.   Visited  here  3/21/48;  is  a 

granddaughter  of  Judge  Charles  h,   -ieyer  who  came 
to  Tucson  in  1848.   Her  friend  Carmen  Sanchez 
went  to  church  in  Tumacacori  as  a  child. 

I/irs.  Anita  Maid onado,  219  S.  iviain,  'iucson.   A  relative  of  the  Tubac 

Otero  family  (Otero  ranch);  r-;Commended  as  good 
source  of  local  history 

Vf.P.  Lemon,  1517  E^  Diamond,  Phoenix.   Visited  5/21/48;  is  the  son  of 

man  whose  name  is  on  north  opening  of  sacristy; 
he  has  a  clioping  showing  father's  name,  also  con- 
taining story  on  Spanish  gold  coins  having  been 
found  beneath  the  wall  by  some  covboy. 

Evelyn  Purfoy,  Photo  Shop,  Douglas.   Gr%aiB-niece  of  Tom  Bourgeois; 

visited  here  May,  1948.   I'-l  s  Beach,  737  L.  9th, 


Balls  from  Church 

(conversation  with  Gr^ce  Farrell,  former  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  long-time  resi- 
dent of  Santa  Cruz  County — 5/13/49) 

Lee  Farrell  (son  of  Mrs.  urace  Farrell)  and  some  companions 
rode  over  to  Tumacacori  from  Mrd  Yoas*  ranch,  about  30  years  ago. 
At  the  mission  they  saw  a  wagon  in  front  of  the  main  door,  and  a 
priest  and  several  Mexicans;  Lee  said  the  priest  read  from  a  paper 
and  directed  the  Mexicans  where  to  dig;  they  dug  up  a  bell  that 
looked  very  black  from  where  the  boys  were  watching;  it  had  a  good 
tone;  two  men  lifted  it  into  the  wagon  and  they  drove  toward  Tucson. 


Note:   In  one  of  Caywood's  reports  mention  is  made  of  bells  that 
the  EverhartS  were  supposed  to  have;  when  Sir.  and  Mrs.  C.L.  Ever- 
hart  visited  the  mission  in  1945  I  asked  about  the  bells.  Mrs. 
Everhart  says  they  are  small  bells,  such  as  were  used  on  freight 
teams  (the  lead  team  v/as  belled — was  an  honor  to  be  the  lead  wagon — 
if  it  broke  down  the  team  that  passed  or  pulled  him  out  got  the  bell) 
Mrs.  Everhart' s  bells  were  cast  in  France  in  1881. 

S.  Brewer 


.^ 
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South  Section  of  Compound 


Or ace  Farrell,  In  conversation  with 


S.  Brewer  in  iMay  of  1949  said  the  west  room  was  used  as  a  school  till 
about  1923,  vjhen  the  building  south  of  the  present  museum  was  used. 

(Mrs.  barren  first  taught  school  at  i^arshaw  in  1905,  was  County  School 
Superintendent  in  the  1920' s) 


; 


:> 


Joe  E.  Wise— 1/16/48: 

When  Xptetiti   ▼"'sited  on  ■- 
'  Gat\ere<1  cattle  in  cemetery  in  18B4  (v^s  branding  Otero  cattle, 
not  mine,  you  understand) — was  a  gnte   10-12  feet  wide  in  the 
east  wall  just  north  of  sacristy;  don't  remember  any  graves, 
except  there  nay  have  been  a  few  at  north  wnd.  The  cattle 
would  have  fought  a  buzz  saw--v.'ild  anyway  you  know  and  getting 
them  inside  of  those  high  walls  didn't  help  their  disposition; 
every  now  and  then  a  cow  would  bavd  and  charge  you.   We  were 
camped  across  near  the  Low  place--niet  the  Otero's  here  and 
it  was  a  conciunity  roundup.   I  cliiiibed  up  on  the  sacristy 
and  put  my  initials  on  the  big  dome. 

I  was  at  the  hearing  when  a  Mexican  woman  testified  that 
Pesouierra  had  had  50,000    sheep  on  his  land  south  of 
here. 


Don't  know  anything  about  the  bullet  holes — they  don't  look 
like  bullet  holes--yes,  soreone  dug  lead  out  of  the  v/all 
(after  looking  at  holes  closely) 

There  was  a  stampede  on  this  1884  roundup — the  land  all  around 
the  mission,  to  the  river,  had  no  raeqquites  on  it  (if  there 
were. they  were  bushes,  not  trees) — ©h©-eat*4e  we  pointed  the 
cattle  and  turned  them  back  up  on  the  hills  west  after  awhile — 
about  1100  cows  and  25  cowboys-- they  got  winded  on  those  hills, 

'lliere  were  pomegranates  bearing  near  the  mission  (pointing  ITE) ; 

Hnn*+     T«omomV><»T»     ar,v    rt+.VioT*    ■fT•^1^+•     i-T.ooa 


don't  remember  any  other  fruit  trees. 


The  old  Tumacacori-Calabasas  land  grant  ended   at  the  hacienda — 
where  Baileys  live  now — didn't   take  in  Tubac. 


"fater  in  the  river  rose  at   'luebabi   and   ran  to  Calabasas   (where 
E^lgfin  was   go'ng  to  put   a  dam);    rose   afzain  at   .Agua  Fria--then 
again  a  nile^  or  tv:o   south  of  here   and  ran     bout  4  miles   (to 
Bubac) — then  didn't   rise  again  until   the  San  Xavier  Reservation, 


■^   6A>«•«^^/H/(f   AY^U'r-  yu  S.* Brewer 
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erf^  nl  ehlw  ^ee^  SI-OI  sitfi^a  b  8FW--{f)nBCt'3i9bnu  uox   ,ealm  ton. 

.savBi^  ynp  isdrasrasi  t'nob   lY^sitOBS  lo  dfion  taut.   Hew  J-ebs 

eltJpo   srfT     .brrw  rf^tion  Jb  wo^  b  n-^sd  svpri  ^en  eierft  tqeoxe 

^nlttB^   bfiB  won?I  uo>(  y.B'^ae  bliw»-wfie   ssud  b  Jrij^uol  svBri  bluow 

;nol*l8oq8ib  tlsrit  qlsrf  i*ablb  bIIbw  rislri  9eorf*  lo  ebtsal  n&d:f 

stsw  9V/      .i/ov:  sj^iBilo   bnB  Ivn'd  bluow  woo  b  nerfd'   ban  vron  ytsva 

biTB   9T9ff  e'oTs;fO   efl;t   ;f9n!--90rlq  •■tod  edt  isea  rboiob   beqneo 

y.tstiOEe   srfcJ  no  qu  b9dnilo  I      .qubnuoi  YJInumnoo  b  bbw  tl 

•  amob  ^^id  9:^;^  no  alBl^tni  yra  tuq  bnB 

;tBri;t  bef^itsei  nf?rnow  nBoixauti  s  n9riv;  jp^ie^rf  9rit  ^b  bbw  I 
to  diuoa   bad  aid  no  qgsrfa  000,05  b^^ri  bpri  Biieli/oeal 

.giarf 


Mool  i^'nob  \sdS — aolori  tallud  adt  tuo6B  ^aldtxnB  won5(  t'noQ 
IIbw  exft  "io  fuc  bB9i  ^ub  onoaioa    ,89^»-8eIorf  tellud  qjJH 

(yl980l0    89l0d    d'B    54ili2i00l    ■Tg^'^B) 

bnuoTB   IIb  bnBl  sdi-'qubnuoi  ^881  alrit  no  sb9qrne.te  b  bbw  siedT 

919^^  11)   ti  no  sgJ-ii/ppem  on  bflri   .isvii   srft  ot    ,noiRBlni  eri;f 

edi  bstaioq  9w     9±**B©-eri9 — (agaiJ   .ton   .esriend  etsw  yg-lJ  ei9w 

— 9lirfwB  iBififl  ;t89w  slLtd  edt  no  qv  Mosd  ma  rid-  beaiui  bOB   bL&&bo 

.alltri  Qeod&  no  bsbnivj  J-os  v.9ri:t — e^od'voo  2S   bnB  ewoo  OOII   tuodB 

;{S[II  i^nli-nlon)   nolaBim  grid-   iBftn  ^aimeed  asgBnBi^emoq   aiew  eiarfi' 

.a99T.t  ti.m'^  z3d&o  xhb  isdmeraeT  ;t'nob 

— pbaelOBd  sdi  iB   ^9bn9  icBir^  boBl  BB86dBlB0-iiooBOBmx/r  bio  arf? 

.OBdjjT  nt  95[pJ   S'nblb — won  9vll  avgltfH  eiarlw 


eiariw)   aBEBdBlsD  o&  nei   bnB   IdBdeui   Sb  eeon  levli  adS  nl  nets'' 

cadt — bIi"^  bu?^    *b  nlBT^B   saoi    ;  (rriflb  b   tuq  oi-  ?5n  oj?   bbw  nfi?q|i|a 

0*)   agllfli  ^  tuod     apt  bnB  eiari  lo  d&uoa  07rt  io  H©Iln  b  nlB^e 

aoltevieagH  ib1-7e£  npci  arft  Iltnn  nl6.^B  9elT  t*nblb  nsri^t— (oBduf 


•I9W9T:fi*  .2 
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South  Section  of  Sompound  Aggie  Grastellum  (Mrs.  Luis  Crastellum) 

When  Aggie  visited  on  8/4/48  she  told  us  she  went  to  Sunday  School 
in  the  "padre's  quarters"  in  the  1920' s;  Father  Duval  held  classes,  and 
often  said  Mass  in  the  church  during  those  years. 

5,  Brevier 


i 
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story  of  Recovery  of  church  materials  from  Sanctuary 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Everhart  (Elgin,  .^izona)  taught  the  Tumacacori 
school  in  the  1920' s,  when  school  was  held  in  the  building  just 
south  of  the  Monuraant  boundary.  She  was  told  the  following  story 
by  the  local  people; 

Two  priests  came  from  Mexico  and  took  out  the  sacred  oils 
which  had  been  left  in  a  cupboard  near  the  altar. 


Note:  There  are  many  versions  of  who  took  what  out  of  what  part 
of  the  sanctuary;  kr,  Pinkley  heard  a  detailed  version  of  this 
story  of  recovery  of  a  "chalice"  from  the  square  niche  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  when  he  first  came  to  Tumacacori. 


Father  Rupert  of  San  Xavier,  visiting  here  in  January  of  1947, 
said  that  the  oils  used  in  Extreme  Unction  are  usually  kept  in  a 
cupboard  located  where  the  square  niche  is  in  the  sanctuary. 

S. Brewer  1/31/47 
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History,    Anerican  Period 


c.\L>\B\s.;s 


(conversation  with  tirs.  u  E.  Sanchez,  nee  Marguerita  \zebedo. 
Box  1037,  Superior,  ^izona.   S.  Brewer,  9/4/47): 


My  father,  Benjamin  ;\zebedo,  and  two  brothers  came  to  Calabasas 
in  1894.  They  claimed  160  acres.  My  father  repaired  the  three-room 
adobe  house  (the  one  on  the  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river) ;  it 
had  been  a  mission;  the  walls  vrere   three  feet  thick.  He  built  about 
three  feet  on  top  of  the  standing  wall,  put  nevr  roofs  on  all  the  rooms, 
and  used  bricks  for  the  floor. 

I  was  born  in  that  house  in  1895;  so  were  my  three  brothers  and 
sisters  born  there.  We  moved  aw^y  in  1912  when  my  father  got  sick. 

In  1911  ny  mother,  late  one  night,  srw  a  red  light  over  the  stove 
in  the  kitchen;  at  first  she  thought  one  of  the  children  had  left  the 
lid  from  a  large  lard  can  on  the  stove  and  it  was  red  hot,  but  pretty 
soon  it  seemed  that  a  breeze  came  in  the  window  and  blew  the  light  cioxvn 
through  the  stove.  The  next  day  we  dug  there.  Under  the  floor  we  found 
two  priests  buried;  we  knew  they  were  priests  because  the  cloth  was  coarse 
and  brown,  and  they  had  a  cord  around  the  waist;  all  the  cloth  went  to 
pieces  when  we  tried  to  take  it  out,  but  the  tassels  on  the  cord  were 
very  plain.  'Vith  the  burials  were  six  medallions  and  a  cross  and  beads. 
I»ly  father  gave  one  of  the  medallions  to  Jesus  Saldomando;  it  had  St. 
Peter,  and  the  rooster,  and  the  cross,  and  the  nails  on  it.   The  cross 
was  of  metal  and  had  stones  set  in  it.   The  beads  were  blue  and  yellow 
and  looked  like  glass.   I  will  write  to  my  sisters  to  try  and  get  the 
medallion  and  the  cross,  but  the  beads  are  all  gone,    "Je  got  the  priest 
from  Nogales  and  he  buried  the  bones  from  the  graves  outsirie  the 
house. 
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History,  American  Period 


C.'\L.AB.\SAS 

(conversation  with  -Ufredo  Acevedo.  1301  Elm  St.,  'U.hambra,  Calif., 
June  20,  1948.  S.  Brewer) 

My  sister's  account  (see  Margnerita  Azabedo)  is  nostly  as  I  remember 
it,  except  for  the  spelling  of  the  name,  and  the  date  we  came  to  Cala- 
bawas.  She  was  born  there;  I  was  three  months  old  when  we  moved  there 
in  1891. 

My  father's  father  was  oorn  in  Balboa,  Spain;  he  married  a  French 
woman  in  Quebec,  Canada.  My  father  was  born  near  San  Diep^o,  California; 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  a  baby  and  he  was  raised  by  the  priests  at 
the  old  Los  'Angeles  cathedral.  Ke  didn't  take  the  final  vows  for  the 
priesthood,  althoup;h  he  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood.  He  caire 
to  .\ri  zona  before  he  was  married  and  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Cattle 
Company  at  Naco.  He  and  Frank  Pool  (who  lives  in  Tucson)  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  \rmy  and  served  in  the  Indian  c^jnpaigns;  then  he  married  and  lived 
in  Tombstone.  My  grandfather  got  his  the  ranch  at  Calabasas,  where  we 
moved  in  1891. 

As  I  remember  seeing  the  light,  we  were  all  sitting  on  the  porch 
outside  the  kitchen  door  eating  a  big  watermelon;  we  sav7  a  light  about 
5-6  inches  around  move  slowly  down  the  wall  behind  the  kitchen  stove; 
we  thought  it  v/as  the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  something  until  my 
mother  looked  at  the  sky  and  reminded  us  there  was  no  moon.  Soneone 
said  we  ouo^ht  to  dig  there;  my  father  said  that  was  foolish  at  first, 
but  ve  did  later  dig  (my  oldest  brother  who  was  almost  six  feet  tall 
was  taller  than  the  hole  we  dug)  and  found  the  things  my  sister  told 
you  about. 

About  1896  we  stopped  at  the  Tumacacori  mission  and  saw  a  rocked 
V7ell;  we  had  gotten  up  very  early  to  ^^o  in  the  wagon  to  Tucson;  my  mother 
al^'ays  stopped  and  said  a  prayer  in  the  mission;  the  rest  of  us  were 
looking  around  and  found  the  well.  There  was  something  white  near  the 
bottom;  my  father  got  a  little  mirror  out  of  the  wagon  and  moved  it  around 

until  the  sunlight  fell  at  the  bottom  of  the  well and  we  sav;  bones. 

Then  they  ^'lent  down  on  ropes  and  found  a  skeleton  in  a  cave  that  had 
been  fix-sd  for  it  in  the  side  of  the  well  near  the  bottom.  !7e  worried 
about  it,  but  my  father  said  soneone  had  probably  killed  a  nan  and  trier= 
to  hide  the  body  there.   I  can't  find  the  place  where  the  xvell  wa3--but 
it  was  about  six  feet  across  and  pretty  deep  and  lined  xvith  rocks;  there 
wasn't  any  v/ater  in  it. 

Later  v.'hen  I  was  about  eight  or  ten  I  was  riding  my  horse  past  the 
mission  when  it  began  to  rain  hard;  I  went  inside  the  church  to  a  room 
with  a  voof  on  it,  holding  onto  my  horses'  rope;  I  heard  a  noise  and  got 

afraid  that  the  priests  had  come  back when  I  started  to  run  out  I  saw 

that  the  wind  was  blowing  the  big  front  door  and  scraping  the  bottom  of 
it  and  making  the  noise.  The  doors  were  hung  on  wooden  posts,  and  were 
carved.   (see  S/:etch) 
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Juan  Mendex*   H«  kcA 
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V.  Sa  ■-  <  *  J- 1  on .  n  '  Ti  •J.'TC  • 
ONTEZ  GKilllffmo  yinbrez:   born  in  the  east  rooin  of  the  "cadre's  quarters" 
in  1906.   Conversation  with  Brev;er,  February  81,  1947: 

•^        \nt  o'jaervftt 

I  was  born  in  that  room  in  1906;  my  family  lived  here  awhile, 
then  we  moved  across  the  river  (close  to  Manuel  Kinr^'s  house),  and  later 
came  back  here;  I  v;ent  to  school  across  the  river;  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Black  taught  that  school.   Later  vje   moved  to  the  Palo  Parado. 

I  do  not  renember  that  fireplace,  but  that  niche  In  the  east  wall 
is  an  old  one;  I  do  not  remember  the  west  room — maybe  we  didn't  use  it. 
y.y  mother  had  flowers  out  here  (at  the  southeast  corner);  one  day  ne 
children  were  playing  around  here  and  my  brother  ran  into  the  ed"e  of 
the  flov.'ers  and  a  snake  bit  him.  Fe  came  toward  the  house  cryinp;  -ind 
..liiapinf;;  ny  father  f?ot  a  pitchfork  and  killed  th&  snake  —  if  Vas' rattling, 
^^omeone  tied  a  horsehair  rope  around  my  brother's  leg,  and  sor:eone  broke 
a  bottle  <yid -they  used  the  ?lass  to  cut  his  leg  below  the  rope;  he  didn't 
sleep  that  nir'ht,  but  hs  ^ot  well. 

I  don't  think  anyone  else  lived  around  close  to  the  church  t^en. 
Don  Carmen  i^Iendez  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  here;  Fernando 
Lopez  lived  out  v.'here  that  field  is  now  (Strong's  field).   I  remember 
Pedrp  3alistrpr-he  vras  captain  of  the  3emana  Santa,   You  know  they  had 
the  Santo  on  this  altar  (in  the  sanctuary)  and  there  were  tv/o  guards  on 
the  sides  of  the  altar — the  guards  carried  sticks  and  they  vfarned  the 
people  that  they  were  guarding  the  Santo  and  they  watched  the  people  and 
the  Santo;  but  one  of  the  Fariseos  climbed  the  outside  wall  and  stood 
in  that  hole  above  the  altar,  and  he  let  a  wire  down  and  caught  it  in 
the  clothes  of  the  Santo  and  slovdy  pulled  the  Santo  up  to  him.  "'hen 
he  had  the  Santo  the  guards  saw  what  w'^s  happening,  and  the  F^riseo  junped 

down  and  ran they  chased  him  and  caught  him  and  tied  him  to  a  pole  in 

front  of  the  church. 

I  I  don't  remember  that  name  (Tom  Bourgeois),  but  there  wms  a  ^on 

Tomas  and  another  man  who  dug  so  much  in  the  hills  near  the  T?ock  Borral 
that  the  ground  looked  like  big  gophers  had  been  there. 

I'y  v/ife's  name  was  Refugia  Duartes;  her  people  lived  at  the  Palo 
Parado. 


In  the  cemetery  across  the  river  Don  Carmen  Mendez  is  buried--also 
)on  Jose  King,  and  Reifugia  Marquez. 


( (Monte z  lives  in  Phoenix  now,  but  is  visiting  his 
brother,  ;\gapito  Montez) ) 


"aTB:t"r.8up   ?  ^eibsa"   arif  '♦o  hoot   Sp.bb  srfj  nt  niocf      issidoi?  orn^.III<i^     SSTP: 


,9lirl'vc   sTorf   bevxl  vliniB'i  x^   ;dOQl  ni  moot  terfcf  ai  niod  p.f'v  I 
-reJ-c'I   &fTF    ,(98uor{  s'-mi^  iDunjelvI  o;f   eacio)   isvii  erfd"   esoiOf?  bevom  aw  nsrfd- 
bnp  rf;tiinB   .aiM  ;ievti   srit  Rsoiofi   IcorfOB  o:)'  &nQ\"  I    ;9T9ri  ::IoECf  shibo 
.obFip'I  oIbT  9ffJ  o^  .bevom  av/  lecfpJ      .loorfOB  *£■:!;}■  c^^fJ?U£•d'  jiOjpIF    .ai:' 

Ilf'w  cfaFS   srIJ-  at   orfoln   terf:)-  cfud    .ocelasiil  &Etit  lecfnsnsi   J-on  o.b  I 

.&x   esx;  J-'abib   97;  sdyrn — nooT   tssw  od*  ledrngmsi   ion  ob   I    ;9no   bio  nB  ei 

r);'r  YBb   9no   ;  (isfiioo   cfaBf^rftuos   9;-f:f  c^b)    giari  &uc  aievjoll  hsd  ngrfj-on  ^:.' 

to   9-^bo  orft  oJ-ni  nn  Tsrftoid  '^n  bnp   gisil  iJni/oiB  sniYelq  gisw  noT&.rirlo 

fcnr  p^ni\r'io  aauod  9rfvt   bTpy.'o:f   sitibo  9H     .miri  &i6  a^irr.a  e   5nf!   ato'-volt  arit 

,y^ni.Ltiiii  am  tl--^-:Aims  9:if  beLLl^.  bae  'Ano'ido& tq  c   *oj'   ■-■.BiitBJ  y.n   ;p,nrqnll 

sjloid  9noo-M08   bnB    ,sel  a 'igrioO'icf  yni  bauoie  sqoi  lirrfgeiorf  b   bsld"   gnoemoP 

t'r-h:!^    --f    -'-:—   -  ""■   v-olad  sbI  alrl  J-uo  o*  aael:^   9rf*  b98n  x^dt   bnp  eltSod  b 

.IIsw  oC5   -'rf  Ji;cf   ,Wsln  fprfJ-  qasia 

.f:y   s     ■i-i.'io   :v,:j    l^o    ^:'--.u„;    vii^^./:-^     .-.'■..  l  98x9  enoyrr  Tini  :{;?■   :^'^ob   T 

obnpnio'?   ;e'xed  "^c   <i:tuoB  eiim  b  "io  i9d-'rpup  p   ;tuodB   bevil  S9bn9M  ngnnpO  noQ 

'Tedrr29:n9-f    ^  blsit  a':^noid-S)   -von  si   Dl9i:'i   tBd&  9':f9riv;  iuo  bsvil  sgqoJ 

bBii  xedt  wui:.-    uoY      .bcThbc  enpaiso  9;{.t  'io  fliecfqBO  ap'"  ert — o'litaJ-IpC   oibsl 

no   abtpxi^  o-f*  ei9'A'  eia^iJ-  biiB    (vitiutonpa   grit  ni)    ip^Ip   airft  no  cd-nBP.   9riJ 

sdi   b9n-Tsv</  Ysri*  biiB  a^ioiita   boiiipo   nb-isus  sdt — ip^tlfi   ^d&  to  a9bia  edi 

■HP   9lcT09q   9dt  bedots-r  xed&  bn.B  ocJtibc  edt  ^cttbiBU^  eiovf  ys^*  ^Pd&  9lqo9q 

boo;t3   bnp   llsvi  eb'ip.&uo  Brfi-  bsdi-nilo  ao9aiiB'5^  9i>t  lo   eno   ;ti/d   ;otnBc  9rfd- 

ni   +:   trfy^aBO   bnB  xn-fob  9ii-T  p  tel  9ri  bnB   j1b*Ib  edi'  9vodB  9lori  Jpf^J  nl 

nsri"'     ,£nix{  o.t  qu  oiJt.bc]:  edt  bglluq   y^l^wla   bae  oJubc  grf*  '!o  s9d:foIo  arii- 

b-^'q-'ut.   098iTp'?  9i(t  biiB    ,^nJ:n9qr'pri  a'n/.;  ct-prf".r  wfs   8bi"Bifs  9rfJ-  oJtpE  eit  bprf  9ri 

.•:t   9loa   f  ot  n-M   bsrJ  br.p  r'<-d  j-fritrpo   brrp  3iiff  b'^aei-^o  ved& rrpi   bnp  nwob 

.doiudo  '-'-'+  '>o  tnoi"^ 

no''^  p   ef"y  eT9rfJ  d"i;d    ,(alot^siuoS  raoT)   9rasn  tpricf  I9dn9m9i  i-'nob  I 
IpinoS  >foo*''  '"'^:^  ip.Qn  allirf  edi  ai  doun  oa  gifb  orlw  npm  •i9-'fJ-onB  bnp  aBraoT 
.siorft  ns9d  bprf  atgrfqoj^  isid  9^11  £93100!  bnuoi'"   grid"   J'prft 

oIb^I  9'fd"  -Jp   b9vil   9lQoe'-'   ■' -^  ■    ;'-e:fiFuC!   pi^xul:?'^  '.f^"  o-f  "-   R'^'^r-,'  v  . 

.obfiipl 


08ls--b9i:'rL'd  ai  sgfengM  ngrnTpO  noCI  Tavli  grief  aaoiOB  x'^efsaeo  adt  nl 

.seupzBl^l  Bi8Jj|.en  bnp    .^fi-t^  gaoX  no^ 


''^rt&LPiv  p.i.   tud   ,?/on  xin9or{'i  ni  P9yi;l  ssd'aolw) ) 

( (s9*no"i  otlqps^^^    ,T9rfto'id 


Ben  JaastaA,  from  Tucson,  deaf,  so  I  couldn't  ask  him  all  the  questions  I 
wanted  to,  was  in  June  4,  1947,  on  the  same  trip  throughthe  mi8?5ion  with 
Juan  Mendez,   He  had  first  been  here  in  1906  with  another  man  investigating 
the  mission,  apparently  after  history,  too.  The  colors  then  remaining 
were  darkened  by  bat  droppings,  or  missing  as  now.  Floor  torn  up. 
Iteee important  obserrations  he  made: 

1)  His  companion  had  gotten  a  soft  kmllit  out  tt   the  E  wall  of  the 
cemetery,  but  there  were  nothing  like  as  many  holes  as  there  are  now,  and 
not  big.   "These  must  have  been  bored  there  to  make  a  good  story". 

2)  The  ruins  of  the  old  mission  at  San  Xavier  were  there  in  a  field 
north  of  the  present  mission,  but  a  construction  company  levelled  them 
off  and  threw  the  bricks  any  old  way  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  It 

had  locked  "Just  like  Guevavi  now",  only  a  couple  of  old  remnants  of  walls, 

but  of  course  can*t  be  found  now. 

3)  The  present  altar  was  not  there  (main  altar)  just  piles  of  rubble 
OJ. 
and  dirt.  When  asked  about  the  hole,  he  said  yes,  he  guessed  so. 


i 


Betty  JacksoA 


>r*. 


I  saot&BBijp  Qdt  llB  sitd  -Abb  t'oSluoo  I  oa   ."isefi     ,floeoj/P  moil   ,*Bta£Bt  nefi 

d;tj'w  ftoif'Blca  sxitxljawoirft  qlrtt  amB8  ©ri*  no   ,V^ei   ,*  axnul  nl  8bw  ,o*  fte^new 

8nl*88l+?.«vni  njsiK  lediooB  liihr  doei  nt  ©lari  ae«cr  tetril  bail  eH       .sabflsM  n«ut 

Snlnlfwnai  nedJ  aioXoo  eilT     .oc*   ,vio*8lri  iQfiB  ^I;tn»iBqofi   .nolBBlm  sri* 

.qu  mOv*  lool'?     .woa  bb  ^anlyeim  lo   ,asnlqqoif>  ;fpcf  ^d  4an»^iBf>  eiew 

:'jf)fl/n  9ri  eflol3^6VT£88do  Jxis^noqaileaarfr 
»rf;f  "io  IIbw  a  9il;f  li  iJ-wo  ^#IIin<  iloa  e  nw^Tifos  fieri  iioiflBqmoo  alH  (l 
bns   ,wofl  eifi  stedt  es  aelori  ^nsm  8b  9^il  ^aldtoa  eisw  eierft  *ud  ^-^isJemao 
»«'^ioJe  &OOS  fi  oMfiin  o*  9i9At  baiod  a»«d  svsrf  ^Bum  eesifT"     ,?jld  *ofl 

blsl'^  H  ni  eiariit  atew  -xelYBX  neC  c^b  ncleeiro  6Io  sri*  lo  eniut  ©riT     (S 
jnoitJ  i)sll8V9l     xttfiia^o  noJt.tom5^eaco  b  tad  ,noleeiin  Jnseeiq  ari*  lo  ilt*ion 
*I     ,xew  9d&  lo  tiro  siedt  tag  o*  x«w  bio  ^e  siolid  ericT  wairf*  fcne  llo 
,sriaw  lo  eJnBfiina't  felo  1o  elquoo  s  ^fno  ,'*woa  IrsveuC  e:iti  tBul"*  beHtiol  bsd 

.won  fcnuol  ad  i-*nso  aeitfoo  lo  tucf 
al^fdurr  Tto  aaliq  taut   (ob^Ib  niefii)   artarf;f  ton  bbw  ifltlB  tfnaaaiq  adT  (C 

.08  ftseaaijs  ad   ,as^  bisa  9d  ,aIo.n  arit  tuods  fteMaB  aedJIf     ,fiib  bna 

aoe>lGB^  Xttafl 


^     S2AL     ^     ^^y    '^Tn^    '^  ' 


(^UJvjJji 


^.^y  ^f<w^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^ 


'  0^      r  r  I 


v\ 


Not_e_s  £iad.e_<^  uri.n£  °.'^E^±rsat_i£njwl tli  Z^l.-^—'-'l.^X.'^i.  ]2®^^£l^£r_'^j_  L^^. 

(Sari  J''aQj<:son  questioning^,  'letty  Jackson,  Clnriie  La 
Plante,  and  self  present.   S.Brev;er) 


'llarir  V'^.s  born  iu  1873,  on  the  laoific  Ocean;  his  family 
carae  thru  here  in  1879.   In  1880  they  caf.ie  froro  Ol-uaym^as  to 
Nogales, 

Pete  Kitchen:   1!lerk  first  knev;  Kitchen  -ibout  tbe  tinie  he  sold 
the  toti^ero  to  the  Caiieron  intereets — about  1P85 — Kitchen  had 
sold  the  place  by  1886  vjhen  the  Aoaches  raided  the  Peck  place. 
Clark  knew  Kitchen' £  son — the  one  who  was  killed  at  the  Potrero 
by  ipaches. 

Kitchen  v^as  of  Welsh  stock;  he  never  spoke  of  v'here  he  carie 
f  ron . 

There  was  a  sv/emp  from  the  "l^otrero  to  inhere  Blue  Heaven 
auto  court  is  now;  Kitchen  only  farmed  a  strip  close  to  the 
hills  and  south  of  the  house;  he  i^'rigated  froTi  the  s -/'iir:]-. 

Kitchen  teamed  bacon  to  Tucson;  rnisin^  hoff:s  v^s   his 
chief  industry. 

The  only  child  Kitchen  had  was  the  son  who  was  killed; 
while  here  he  was  tisrried  to  an  Encinas  woman — they  h>id  no 
children,  "he  girl  Casanefta  senior  married  was  no  relation 
to  Pete.  Velazquez  (the  "doctor" — I  don't  know  his  first 
name — he  lives  in  Ko/^ales)  knevr  Kitchen  ^'ell  and  roi  '^ht  knou 
more  about  his  family. 

The  families  ^.vho  worked  for  Kitchen  moved  into  tlie  house 
in  time  of  dauf^er.   The  house  had  v/alls  above  the  roof  top 
and  slits  in  these  vails,  so  the  house  could  be  defended  from 
the  roof. 

I  knovr  irete  Kitchen  }iad  a  45-50  Winchester. 


^eck  Raid 


This  raid  v;as  led  h\    "l«roninio;  the  Apaches  cai:-e  froni  the 
Santa  Ritas,  by  Ganoa,  Pock  Oorral  canyon,  ]iit  the  loronquilla 
place,  then  Peck  Ganyon.  They  took  Peck's  sister-in-law  (Trlni 
^en)  with  them,  and  wert  into  Sonora  where  they  raided  an  Opeta 
villas;e.   Opata  Indi-ms  led  Mexican  troops  to  the  Apaches  near 


e 


V 


) 


NacQzari;    they  Apaches  were   surrounderi   in  a  canyon;    nbout  300 
ivere   cp.ptured,    including:  Geronimo.      'General   'rnroi'i  vjhs  coromanding 
the  I'.exican  troops.      Shortly   after  the-   capture,    Generals  i«iiles, 
Cook,    --ind   L'f.wton  arrived  with  the   1st,    7th,    10,    and   part   of  the 
9th   Catalrys;    j-arcia  tiii-ned  the   prisoners  over  to  the   .toericans. 
Later  the   .laerican  !3Siierals   presented   a  s''ord   to  General  Garcia. 
Most   of  the   Apaches  v.'ere   on  i^oot. 

Trini  h->d  been   rescued  by  a  fev  covfboys  near  Cucurpe ;    the 
dov.'boys  Gar:e  on  a  small  group  of  the   Apaches  vith   the   girl — 
they  startea  shooting  sr^d  scattering?; — one   covboy  picked  Trini 
up   fror.  his   sa-idle.      She   lives  in  Dou.-^las   nov--!  don't  knov  he.r 
present  n'lnie. 

iTQg^ales 

Began  to  build  in  1879  vhen  they  bcf^an  grading  thru  th'^re 
for  the  railroad.   B«^fore  tl-at  there  had  been  a  Mexican  hut  for 
Custons  at  Lomas.   The  railroad  vias  coiioleted  in  18B0--tne  lines 
fron  the  north  and  south  joined  at  Herbsillo. 


Intornational  Line 

First  at  Galabasas,  then  where  the  IV'onte  Carlo  Dairy  is 
now;  then  L'ogales,  in  1892  or  1893;  that  is  when  both  coruBissions 
cane  thru  and  camped  v.'here  my  place  is — the  Mexicans  merbers  got 
the  toericans  so  turned  around  they  left  out  Punta  Penasco  ^hen 
they  ni:de  the  r^st  of  the  survey  west. 

There  used  to  be  a  saloon  on  the  line  in  Nogales — you  could 
stand  in  the  U.S.  and  tare  a  drink  in  your  head  in  ivlexico. 


Valley  in  the  1650 's 

-ifter  Kitchen  sold  his  place  there  were  troops  stationed 
where  the  old  city  farEi  is. 

At  Guevavi,  the  Benedicts  and  Tgpias  were  living. 

Pesquierra  had  tropps  stationed,  and  lived  occasionally, 
at  Leatherraans  place  (vhr-x-e  the  road  crosses  the  Portrero). 

(La  Plante  says  settlen:ent  of  the  valley  be,-;an  in  Cleveland's 
first  adninistratioa  when  land  was  thrown  open — the  Durruels  had 
one  of  these  titles)  he  also  says  many  of  the  se^.tlers  were  on  their 
way  south  to  the  Yaqjii  River  valley,  but  stayed  here  v;hen  tiiey 
found  they  couldn't  take  their  stock  across  the  line;  many  of  them 
came  by  wa-^on  and  the  Hurueli  had  blooded  horses  '-'ith  then.) 
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Ko  i.j^'«(S  here 


Notes  made  on  visit,  June  1947,  of 

Juan  B.  Mendez 


(son  of  Carmen  Mendez, 
who  donated  land   to 
Wational  Monunient ) 


er«»d 

«&•  on 

he 

\9   Wft 

corner  or   ti:s  .%e.a  ^ower. 


It    &•    dO«8. 


'to    ,VK'I  9:ui  u    .Jiaxv  ac  abtsi  ae;J'olI 

ot  boBi  bettiaob  odw 
( tnSiTUfnoi/i  iBJCioitpi'i 


Juan  B.  Mendez,  ^  Jjfo.  Olsasan  St.  Los  Angeles,  ^a-..,)* 

son  of  Carmen  Mendez  who  gare  this  ten  acres  to  the  CrOT*t  In  1908, 

was  In  June  4,  '47.  Very  willing  to  help  us  out  on  any  facts  he  remembered. 

He  lived  here  until  1918/or'19. 

Born  here  in  1901*  When  he  was  eight  or  thereabouts,  his  father  had 
sat  on  the  west  side  of  the  sanctuary  talking  to  another  man  with  his 
back  to  khe  wall,  and  the  next  morning  the  wall  had  beeA  dug  out  Just 
vdiere  their  backs  had  been.  The  hole  showed  the  imprint  of  a  chest,  or  box, 
perhaps  two  feet  iim/^f.   long  and  eight  inches  highi  judging  by  the  way  he  hel 
his  hands),  which  had  been  taken  out  during  the  night.  No  labor  wasted 
looking  in  the  wrong  place.  They  later  learned  that  some  priests  from 
Tucson,  knowing  Just  where  it  was,  had  come  and  gotten  out  the  treasure. 
They  filled  in  the  hole  and  made  it  inconspicuous,  and  those  same  bricks  are 
there  now,  the  patch  easily  seen  if  you  know  vrtiere  to  look,  which  is  Just 
below  and  to  the  left  of  the  square  hole  for  the  holy  oils. 


Also  remembered  that  at  the  NE  comer  of  the  school-house  there  was 
a  hole  dug  by  some  men  who  came  in  looking  for  something,  and  what  they  found 
was  bricks  laid  up  in  an  arch,  making  a  tunnel.  When  asked  if  it  could  have 
been  an  oven  like  vrtiat  Paul  Beaubien  found,  he  said  it  might  have  been,  but 
he  thought  it  was  a  tunnel,  though  all  he  remembers  for  sure  is  the  arched 
bricks.  ''y  *  viexnox 

There  is  a  picture  here  someidiere,  idiich  he  saw  several  years  ago  i^en 

he  \\ 

he  was  visiting  here,  which  shows  him  and  his  brother  standing  at  the  SE 

corner  of  the  bell  tower. 

In  th-  •  ♦o*'^^ 

There  was  an  old  well  in  the  low  place  i^ere  the  mission  patio  vras, 

but  he  doesn't  remember  exactly  where. 

>  .*  ^  "/  •  .  ■  ■   "      ■  -  -^  •-  •-  .^ 
Their  house  was  first  either  Just  S  of  the  wall,  or  about  at  the 

comer  of  the  patio  garden,  but  it  btrned  down  when  he  was  little,  and  they 


,8061  ci  ^Wox)  ed;f  ot  bsiob  ae;)'  eirlt  •¥£§  oxfvr  sefiaeM  a»anfiO  lo  noe 
♦  fce^edfliemei  ad  a^oBl  Y^^b  no  iuo  bu  qied  ot  sulllhr  \i«V     .V*»    ,^  eni/X  al  bbw 

.ei'ioJ^iei  li^nw  erted  ftavll  sH 
ftfixl  ieri;tBl  slrf   (B^-uocfBrieri*  lo  ^frigid  bbw  «ri  neriW     ,IOei  nl  eieri  niofl 

Bid  d;fJtw  OBffl  neiicfocB  o^  shI^Ib;^  ^ciBU^ooBa  adt  lo  bMb  ;f6ew  edS  no  ^bb 

;tax/t  ^i/o  ^b  Jwsd  bed  IIbw  sd^  ^utaiom  &X9a  erit  fixiB   «IXbw  add  ut  ?fopd 

,xod  10   ,taedo  b  1:o  tal'cqat^  ed^  bmtode  slod  sdT     .nasd  bsd  siosd  ilsd^  eier^ 

led  erf  ^Bw  «dt   /d  snlsf>w(:     ^dgld  aedoni  itdsls  bas  snol  ^ijitX^ll}^  *eel  owit  Bqadieq 

betBBW  lodBl  oVi     .tdslfl  »d*  gnlii/b  (fuo  aviiRf  aaed  fcad  doJtriw  ,(8firiBd  aid 

iBoi'i  aJesiig  amoe  ^fBdcf  fcartiBsI  letsl  x»rfT     .eoalq  gnoiw  9d*  nl  gnWooI 

.eTtusBei-t  adJ-  iuo  aetto^  bae  ©moo  fesd   ,eBW  ifi  ©isriw  ^aut  SfliwomI  ,noBOuT 

•IB  aaColid  emsB  eaoi'^f  baB  ^ax/oijolqanoonl  tl  abBin  ftoB  elori  edt  nl  fcaim  Y^rfT 

&Bul  al  dolrfw  ,3(ooI  0*  etodv  wonil  uoy  11  naea  YllafiS  do*Bq  ad*   ,wob  a^ari* 

•  alio  xlod  ad;t  lol  alod  aiBi/pe  ad*  lo  *lel  ad*  o*  bas  woled 

BBW  atari*  aeuod-Ioorioe  sdt  lo  lamoo  aW  ad*  tB  &Bdi  batadmemai  obIA 

bavoJ  x^i^^   *Brf»r  boB   ,?tald*8moe  lol  ^atHooI  ai  emao  oriw  nam  airoa  -  d  si;5  alod  b 

ovBd  blisoo  *1  11  5a3l8B  nadirs     .laxtau*  b  s^-^^£^<^  .doiB  fla  nl  qx;  blfil  8:h'olicf  aair 

$ud   ,naad  avad  ^d^lai  *1  bias  ad   ,bnifol  nalduaaS  iuB'i  tadw  87(11  navo  ob  naad 

badoiB  »di  ai  aiue  tol  aiedaamai  ad  IIb  d^uod*   ^iBoauS  b  bbw  *1  tdguod*  ad 

.aafolrtrf 
nadw  ©SB  aaflaY  iBievea  wea  9d  dolriw   , aisdwaiTioB   aied  aiu^olq  a  al  aiadT 

38  9dt  *8  snlfi -B*B  i8d*oid  eld  biiB  mid  ewods  rioldw  , atari  sfl-^^J^Blv  bbw  ad 

•tawo*  ilBd  BdS  lo  tamoo 

,8BW  ol*Bq  flolaalio  ed*  ataifw  aoBiq  wol  ad*  nl  Ilaw  bio  nB  bbw  atariT 

.atedw  Yl*oflxa  tadmemet  *'neaof)  Bd  tmi 
ad*   *H  *uodB  to   «Il0w  ad*  lo  cl  *8ut  tad*l9  *etll  bbw  aairod  tj 

tad*  bna   ,al**ll  bbw  ad  nadw  nwob  baatAd  *1  *i/d   .nefctBS  ol*Bq  Bdt 


built  a  new  houst,,  from  which  they  were  forcibly  oj4cted  by  the 
i)i!f>i.   Baca  Float,  and  f^ioh  I  (BJ)  assume  was  t  he  house  now  used  by 
Manuel  Gastellum.     ^  *•  ' 

His  father  helped  the  owner  build  the  "Bourgeois  House",  and  the  first 
man  he(J"uan)  remembers  living  there  was  Fernando  Lopez,  Don  Tocias  (Bour- 
geois) moved  in  there  about  1910,  he  thinks. 

He  does  not  remember  anything  Ikke  this  nudber  of  bullet  holes  in 
the  E  wall  of  the  craemtery  —  "Two  or  three,  maybe".  VShen  I  told  him  the 
atory  of  the  soldier  from  Tort  Huachuca  who  came  in  in  1916  or  '17,  and 
saw  bullet  holes  and  bodies,  he  shook  his  head.    "I  never  heard  about  those 
bodies,  and  my  sister  Lola  (Mrs.  Tanas  Alegria)  has  been  living  here  edl 
the  time,  and  she  would  have  told  us  tf  that  had  happened.   You  better  ask  her. 

In  the  Sanctuary,  the  altar  was  built  higher  than  it  is  now.  He 
remembers  paintings,  but  thinks  they  are  what  we  see  now,  and  that  none  of 
the  hanging  ones,  or  statues,  were  ever  seen  by  him. 

There  were  still  fruit  trees  in  the  old  orchard  (pointing  EWE  from 
the  bell  tower),  and  he  mentioned  pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  and  when 
asked  "manzanas?"  by  a  visitor,  answered  "Si,  manzanas",  \4Li^\ 

When  he  was  a  kid,  several  of  the  rooms  which  went  E  from  the  "Granary" 
were  still  there  and  in  fair  condition.  They  used  to  store  hay  in  some  of  them. 

or 

In  the  old  schoolroOTi,  he  doesn't  remember  either  the  fireplace  of   the 

niche  (in  the  E  wall)  as  being  there.  They  must  have  been  put  there  later. 

Outside  t^e  schoolroom,  S  of  th*  SE  comer,  grew  a  bush  from  which  the  teac 
would  cut  swlthhee  to  whip  the  kids.   It  did  something  about  three  times  which 


4-  W 

9rf J  x^  b6tt>^^-^  ^Xcfioio^  9iem  \*it{f  rlolrfw  moil   .aei/ori  wen  b  tlii/d 

XC  beau  won  dftyorf  ed  sf  ebw  errufsee   (IS)   I  rloiiiw  bajB   ,*Bor?  BoeS  J^^J^V 

,fl!t;XIat8B0  LsuobU 


iBiit  9iif  fiiiB  ,"«8i/oH  aloegiuofi"  orft  fillurf  neowo  ad^  beqiari  leritBl  elH 
-itroH)  aanoT  noCI     ,seqod  obnBni^'^  esw  aiari^  ^at'vtl  aiedraaiaet   (xifli;X)arl  asm 

.B5{£ilrf*  ad  ,OieX  tuodfi  aierf*  ni  £)«ron  (aloeg 

I 

.t  r  ^^«^,,.'  ^mfSu6  lo  lexSmsm  elrft  eiil  ^^aidtxas  ^radraamei  ton  aoo6  aH 

adJ-  mirf  i)Io;t   .'    -^'^n        ."adXBm  ,9aid*  lo  owT"   —  ■^eirnamo  edt  lo  IXbw  S  adt 

brm  ,VX'  10  3XRX  al  ai  amso  oriw  BOi/riOBuH  tidi  mcn'i  lalJbXoa  ad*  lo  ^ioJb 

eaodt  ;J-LfodB  JbiBsif  n -.•■'•r  I"         .bned  eld  ic^orfe  ad   ^aalJbod  boB  ssXod  teXXud  wsa 

XXb  anad  ."gniviX  need  eed  (alisaXA  aBinoT   .siM)  sXoJ  latela  >cfli  bnB   ,aeif)od 

.iftri  2i8fl  tatted  uoY       .benaqqpri  bfiri  tedt  It  eu  blot  svad  bluow  ade  bas  ,emXt  eri* 

bH     .won  al  tt  aedt  i^riglri  tltud  aaw  ib*Xb  adt   .yiBW^oflfiS  ad*  nl 
lo  ©con  tBdt  baa   ,won  aea  aw  tBdvt  sib  ^ad*  RTinid*  *ud   ,8i5nl*fllfiq  eiadmamai 

•mid  \d  naaa  leve  eisw  .aajj^Bte  tro   ,aano  gnlsnad  adt 

«ix>i1  SVffi  sxil^nloq)  fcriBdoio  bXo  ad*  nl  seei*  *iinl  XXI *b  e^ew  aiedT 
nadw  bas   , aa^BxiBTgamoq   ,eadOB©q    ,aiB8q  baaoitnan  ad  bOB   ,(iawo*  Had  adt 
•  "aflOBSitefli  ,15**  batawaflB   ,no*l8lv  b  xd  "^eBriBSflBra"  ba^ae 

•^Xi^neiC  eri*  raonl  3  taaw  doiriw  fimocT  adt  lo  Xfiiavae   ,bl3(  b  bbvt  ad  nadff 

*madt  lo  amoe  fll  tsd  aTco^a  o*  beau  xadT     .nottlbrtoo  tlal  al  baa  artadt  LLtta  azaw 

ao 
adt  %o  aoBXqaall  adt  ied*la  nadraaiaan  *'aaaoii  ad  ^moomloodoa  bXo  adt  al 

.latBX  atadt  tuq  aaad  aved  tBvm  ^^adT     .aiad*  ^atad  ea  (XXbw  H  ad*  nl)  adoln 

iaat   adt  doldw  moil  riaud  b  wartg   ,namoo     SB  mdt  lo  8   .mooiXoorioa  a  t  abiBtuO 

doiriw  aaffll*  aaid*  tuoda  gnlri^araoa  bib  tl      ."^  -^  ^-^^  ^^dw  o*  aedri*lwa  tuo  bXuow 
•'    --^*  »^-^     Ko.rrf  «-f*  lo  albblra  adJ  ni  du  •mo  •■aXl  A'^aadlnoeab  ad 


That's  all  it  did.  Aist  came  up  and  went  dotin  agaii ,  ^ 

I  asked  him  If  that  wasn't  a  sign  that  there  was  treasure  there. 
"Yes,  that's  supposed  to  mean  that.  People  have  seen  those,  and  dug 
under  and  found  treasure." 

"But  the  treasure  was  found  in  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary  b?  those  priestsl" 
"Yes,  sure,  but  there  might  have  been  another.  Things  might  be  buried 
a  lot  of  different  places.  " 

Betty  Jackson 


.eiarf;)-  s'xiieBarri'  esw  enarl;)"  tedt  xisIb  b  t*neBw  tarf^  %t  mid  beiL&B  I 
Si/b  bas   ,9eorit  neeo  «TBri  alqoel     ,tBdt  aBom  o&  bseoqqi/e  s'^Brf*   .aeY" 

**  ^BiuBBoni  bttuol  bas  imbau 
"ie*8el«q  ©aorit    'cf  x^Bi/^oriBB  »d*  to  LlBtr  »di  nl  bflxio*}:  bbw  ttvBBVit  9dt  JuS** 
fceliucf  8d  ;t£f8i£'i  ssnlrlT     .ladJoflB  need  evBd  ^rigini  sieri^f  Jx/d  ,«iu8   ^aaY** 

•*     .aeoBlq  tneislllb  lo  tol  b 


3£ 


TOU  BODRaSOIS 

■  c  uTersatlon  jkj 

■■■   ,.^;rt  y. — rr-^^ 

_  ^^ ^  I.rG.    I''ary   Tanr-land    (1606  J.    9th   St.,    Tucson)    first 

'"!;'"  ."saW^'rumaca CO rl'- in  1912-.      Ihere   were  Mexican   people   living 
^'■"'' near --In   the   cbrridor,    she'  believes.      The  most  vivid  me- 
mory from   that   visit   is   of   a    "casket"   on  the   altar   in   the 
sanctuary--with  an  Image   reclining   in   it    (when  asked   for 
more   of   a    description,    she    said   it  was   the    sane   sort   of 
^       thing   asthe   reclining    statue   of    St.    Francis  at  San   Xavier^ 
cnie^^-g   haci  an   Impression  Of   other   statues    in  the   church. 

®'»<*«^   conversation,    9/6/46,   with   " 
'■'"'"-■'  3.    Brewer 


jNote--I.irs.    Ringland   remembered   this  visit  as 
beinc'   in  the    spring--it   is   possible   the  Semana 

Santa   was   in  progress and  also   poss_ible    that 

for  a    time   Calistro,    or   some   other  local    religious, 

arrynred  for  statues   to  be   kept    in    tl:ie  church 

check   with   Bourgeois,    etc.) 


^i 


AfiA   HSiT'iA  ;•    "^O   &i8U. 


;t8ii'^    ^noaouT    ,.^8   d:^9    ^^'^   6061)    ^fiel^n^ff- "^Tt'      • 

gaivil   siaoeq   neoixe!!  sisw   eierii      .2151  ni    JtiocL^OLuu-U .    w.t; 

^-9m  biviv  iaosi  eilT      .aeveilsc^^  "e^^a '  tfobiiioo   s  iJ   ni--i6en 

srf^  ni   iBcTlB  e.-f;^  no   "J-s^iseo"    b   lo   si   cTiaiv  ia^i   moil  Y'^on 

lot  b85l2B  nsilw)    ;ti   ni   ^niniloei   s^Bini   ne   fI;tiv:--Yi6uJon63 

Ir    +'^-^T   9X11B8    edi   eew  d-i   bisa    Sxis    ,noi;tqiioaeo    b   lo   sion 

vieiv;^  ite  Bionsi'H:   .d-c    lo   eucTSsTa    ^ninilosT   siiJ   3B   sniricf 

.doiLfflo   ©rl^  lit   eeuiBis   i&dio   lo  iioisaeiqmi   ns  fcerl    srlB 


iio  iw    ^di^\d\Q    ,noid-BaievnoO 


86  d-jsiv   siffJ-   D9i8c}iT[SfiT9-:   bnBlsniri    .8i:u--ed'o7j 
BnB0i93  ed-^   sldiasoq   ei    >ti--3niiq8    9ff:r  ni  r^nied^ 

ied^i   9lGi_a8oq    oalB  i^ns aasi^ciq  ni   aew    sJ-nsB 

,8ucisilsi    IbooI  i9rId-o   9rioa   to    ^oiieileO   eraiJ    b  io1 

iloiuiio  9itr    ni    iqe:A   e6  od"   agucTBcTB  io1   bennaiic 

(  .od-9    ,3iosr-ii^c£   diiTi   -Aoedo 


J 


1(M   BOURGEOIS 


Conversation  with  Earl  Jackson.  5/30/46:  Lived  in  Douglas  in  the  1880' s 
when  a  priest  asked  him  if  he  would  live  at  Tumacacori  mission  and  kind 
of  keep  an  eye  on  the  place;  says  he  came  here  and  helped  two  ^ioxicans  build  th 
present  storehouse  in  the  1880' s.  Later  he  lived  for  a  time  in  the  so-called 
Padres'  Quarters.  VJas  never  a  priest  or  lay  brother,  but  did  wear  an  ankle- 
length  robe  part  of  the  time,  and  helped  a  priest  perform  an  occasional 
wedding  or  baptism  here.   (Possible  source  of  early  visitor's  impression 
that  there  was  a  priest  in  residence  here). 

Conversation  with  Nacho  Flores.  5/13/47:  Kacho  pointed  out  rock  foundations 
in  Alamo  Canyon  (tributary  to  Rock  Corral  Canyon)  as  being  where  Don  Tomas 
and  his  wife  lived  before  they  lived  at  the  mission;  Nacho  says  they  kept 
chickens  at  this  homesite,  (S,  Brevrer) 

Don  Tomas.  spring  of  1946:  Vas  living  at  end  of  road  in  Rock  Corral  Canyon 
(pictures  of  house  and  corral  made),  and  was  working  on  Sl'J  side  of  Knee 
Mountain.   (S.  Brewer) 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

TUMACACORl   NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

ICE  OF  THE  CUSTODIAN  TUBAC,  ARIZONA 


I 


May   26,    1946 


I  first  saw  the  mission  of  San  Jose  de  Tumacacori 
in  1905;  since  that  time  I  have  been  at  either  A^ogales 
or  Tucson.   I  know  that  since  1905  no  priest  has  been 
stationed,  or  lived,  at  Tumacacori. 

vYhen  I  first  saw  the  church  the  altar  looked  as  it 
does  now — a  base  of  adobe.  Pedro  Calistro  lived  in  this 
near  vicinity  at  that  time. 


1^  A^^ 


Monsignor  L.  Duval 


(Father  Duval  also  said  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
of  the  stories  regarding  the  recovery  of  chalices 
or  any  church  property  since  the  abandonment  of 
the  mission.   S.  Brewer) 


# 


Y^nacio  (Nacho)  "B  lores 

(lives  at  Rock  Corral  Kanch,  GO«"boj'  for  3-ene 
England,   Oonvers-^tion  with  3.  Brewer  in 
1946;  translation  by  Judy  i^nr^l.and) 


'Vas  born  in  Mexico;  doesn't  rememoer  his  parents;  was  raised 
by  people  in  Tubac.  llacho  does  not  give  himself  an  age. 

As  a  boy  (about  12)  he  played  in  the  mission;  there  was  no 
one  living  on  the  mission  grounds.   At  about  tliis  tine  people  came 
from  Tubac  to  cut  barley  from  a  field  across  the  river  from  the 
mission. 

He  does  not  remember  a  ramada  in  the  church,  or  anyone  usins 
the  clmrc].  in  any  way,  or  anything  about  bullet  holes  in  the  two- 
story  wall,  or  a  priest  ever  living  at  the  mission. 

Pedro  walistro  lived  next  to  the  sacristy  before  the  esoueiita 
was  in  the  ruins '  of  the  cloisters.   Tom  Bourgeois  lived  on  the  ^jrounds 
shortly  after  the  escuelita  period.   (Note:   one  informant  says  school 
was  held  in  rooms  east  of  church  around  1915-16). 


At  one  time  everyone  used  river  water  for  irrigating  fields  and 
orchards.   The  ditch  east  of  the  ranger's  house  'lame  from  the  river 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  Corral  Canyon.   (Note:   Charlie  La  Plante 
confirms  the  in].et  point  of  this  ditch.) 

Ke  remembero  peach  and  apricot  trees  along  the  ditch  on  the 
Monument;  there  were  -d   few  trees  in  the  xriission  orchard.   The  mission 
garden  walls  had  fallen  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Tierco's  brother  was  buried  from  the  i!)ission--they  took  picturcis 
of  him  inside  the  church. 

Te  doesn't  remember  anj^  molinas  in  use  at  t}ie  mission;  they  all 
took  their  grain  to  a  molina  on  the  Guciraing's  place. 


Things  used  to  be  gay  and  friendly;  no^'  they  get  drunk  oftener 
and  don't  even  wait  for  a  Feast  Day. 


( 


J 


HISTORY,    MTERICAN  PERIOD 


C_oriversation  with  E.   F.   McKnight    (grev/  up   here-- 
father  -.vas   sheriff   for   a    time--knevv   Gummings,    Bal- 
L-3   Plantes,    Casanegas,    etc.)    on  ivlay  1,    1946: 

Hol^e_over  a.ljtar:      was   there,    and   larger,    in   1912-- 
saw  part   of   Semana   Santa   and  reraerabers   someone 
chasing  Judas  with   a   gun,    running   over  debris 
where  altar   is.      Does   not  remember  more   about 
a_ltar    than  piles   of  dirt   being  on   sanctuary  floor. 

_Cemet_eryj_     Is   positive  were   many  more   graves-- 
some   of   them  of   plaster   over  dobe ,    looking  like 
a   vault  above   ground    ("like  grave    with   dobe   and 
lime   plaster  vault   in  N  end   of    cemetery  now"). 

■i   Lived   in  >■  i  s 
Old 'F-^:imi]^ie_s_^     The   ones   who   had  been  here   the 
longest  were    the   Capan  people--the   grandmother 
was   over   100;    they  lived  near   the   mission   (not 
in   tie   clo^^^sters,    but  a   little  way   to    the   SS). 
The  ivlendez   family  had  been  here   the   next  longest-- 
reraembers  Llendez   roundups  with   the   chuck  wagon 
parked  about  where   Residence   ff-2   is  now. 

River:    The  boys  would   walk   down   the   river  from 
the   picnic   place    ("where    the   road   went  near  the 
river    just   where    the   big  v/ash   comes   in"-- Josephine? ) 
to   Tubac,    wading   all    the   way;    7/here   the    stream  was 
7-8  feet   wide    the    water  would  be   2-3   inches  deep-- 
there  was  permanent  water  all   alon.^'  the   river. 


S.    Brewer 

*iAendez  was   a   very   dark    Indian--we 
called  him  Jiondy 


( 


--9' 


aOIHE^  ;iAOIflEvi;.   -^ysotbih 


^_^ ei-i5[--9xni;f   6  lol   lliie^ila  ebv.-  i9fl;tnl 

l' .1  VBlil  no    (.o;r9    .aegsfiesBw    ,39;fnBl^   ?J   ,8moo 


-Sie^  ni    ,ie^.iBL  bae    ,eiedi   aew      :2e|X6  29VO_9loH 

'  "s^osir.oa   a'isdineF.si  bns   eJnsc   enBingc   lo   izRc  wea 

"^iiC9c   19VC         "    r;i/i    t-^^    e   fid-iw  ep.buT,  §nis6.1o 

jjjodB   8icr.  :.:si  Jon   seoQ      .ai    iecTIb  g-ign^r 

.icol'i  viBSJior.Bs  no  ^ni9d   Jiii)  lo   aeliq  n6n;r    T,elL2 

--sgvB-ia  sioai  \:nBi::  9i9w  9viJiaoq  al  IXl-l^tl^l 
s>:J:I  ^ni^ool  ,9cfcb  isvc  i9;f8elq  lo  ^iblU  1q  ezioz 
bas   sSob   d;fi^v   svbi^s  gT^il")    bnuoi§   9VcdB   J-Xuev   b 

.("wen   '"Tster.eo    "ic    br.e  II  ni   Huev   T93'3  6lq   ezli 

9.1j  £ie-:  --tid  j.^tM  c:iv.  2s::o  9-(x  i.3S_i^inp^  bIO_ 
i9rl:rcibnsis  9:i;t  —  9lao9q  n^BasO  9-icr  8i5w  J-ae-^noI 
:ron)  noiaslm  eriJ  legn  b9vil  vecii  ;  001  isvo  sew 
.{S8  sii  oi  Y8W  gXcTJil  6  iu6  .aieJa^oIo  9  :J  ni 
--  +  39§noI  ;rx9Xi  9:icr  9i9.i  n9ed  beil  ylimpl  S9bn9..i  9rlT 
fiogew  ^ourlo   8fl;r   dii^  zqubr.uoi   sf  .  "  si 

.won  ai    Sf^   9en9Di28n   si9.v.     --.  ..  _Bq 


noil  isvii  e[ii  nwoi)   jilsw   Jblucw   a^od  9^"l-i-    ^i^Z-^ii 

-  leeri  Jn9w   ceoi  srlcT    si9.iw" ;    eoslq   o-inoiq  9n;r 

{  v-^  -  2C~> — "nt  aecioo   iasw  gid  9il;f   9i9iiw   ;f8u;,   i9vii 

aew  c£8T;fa    9ii;^   sigil;-:    ;xbvi  aii    He  ^nibBV   ,oec"L'T   o^ 

--q99b  ssrioni   5-S   9d  dIuow  isJbw   s.l;r    9Diw   J9sl  8-v 

.15V 11   e.i:^  -aolB   Hb  isier  Jn9nfimi9c    aev.    9iSii;r 


19W91&     .£ 

9?/ — neibnl   iJiiEf)  y^sv   e   asw  S9bi:9lu' 

vbnoitL  mill  bell  bo 


>  J 


Pedro  C^iiaxrc 
Mission  Schoolhouse,  1916-1921;, 


Pete  Avila  (713  Souta  15th  Street ». Phoenix)  entered  school  here  in 
1915  or  1916;  Lis  faciily  lived -on  the  Palparada  until  1921. 

ia»  the  C'jcurr:^  '.■"■=;,]  r-; 

-  i  At..th^t  ,tirae  the '^t^achej  ("his  first  aame  was  ::urphey")  lived  in 

the  v;est  room;  the  east  room  was'  the  schoolroom.  The  people  who  lived 

around  here  used  to  borrow  the  school  for  their  dances  and  parties — it 

w^S  thg^^oj^lj^^.bu;i^4i.n^  wijth  a  good  board  floor. 

7  2.1 1  r  t  TO    '-"'■:  ?  T6  ^  1  ■'-  .'.  I?-,    and  t* 

Pedro  Call St ro  lived  about  a  mile  north  of  the  church;  he  had  the 
people  priying  in  the  church  and  the  Semana  Santa  was  held  every  year. 

Toe  Bourgeois  lived  in  his  house,  but  spent  most  of  his  tine  prospect- 
in?;  in  the  hills;  v;e  heard  later  that  he  sometimes  took  people  thru  the 
mission  dressed  in  robes. 

The  Villa  boys  took  part  in  the  Senana  Santa;  they  are  my  cousins, 
and  they  still  live  here,  just  south  of  Garmens.^ 


(Conversation,  9/5/46 — 3.  Brever] 


:l^Qi-dl^l   ,98i;oilIoorioa  nolaaiM 


XI i   919x1  looxioa  beiatao    [xiaeod^  ,i-93it8  d^idl  ild-uoL  CIV)  bUvA   9*9^ 

.ISei  Li&au  Bbe-iBqlB'^.   acfit  no  bevil  xiLOBt  aid   idli:l  to  ciiei 

ciL  hevil    ("Ysriqii/lA  bsw  9x.ii;n  teiil  aid")  19rios9C^  9i1:t   ©mid-  ;tf?xld-  tl 
heviL  orfw  slqosq  exlT      .mooilooxloa  sxlJ-   ax'w  fnooi  cfsBs  arid"    jmooi  J-e9w  grij- 
cfi  —  pozi-iBO   boB  aeonsb  liaxicf  lot  ioorloa   edJ  woniocf  o;f   baajj   919x1  bnuoiB 

.1001*1  i3if.od  boog  6  rltiw  gniMiud   ^Ino   edt  aew 


arid-   Dfjxl  9X1   jxloiurlo  9x1*   lo  xl;tion  aim  b  tuooB  Jbavil  oiJ-ailBO  oi69l 
.1B9X  Yi^ve   blerf  afw  FtneP  BnBxnaS  edi   ban  doiudo  edi  at  ^ni-xtiq  9lqo9q 

■d"09q30iq   snii-  aid  1o  J-aom  tnsqa   ^ud   ,93jjoxl  eixl  ni  bevii  8.to9^iuon  xnoT 
9rld-  sndt   elcosq  Moo*  agmiJemos   9x1  tt-xi*  i9cfBl  biBsd  sv;   •,aLlid  edi  ni  :^.ai 

.39cloi  ni   b9aa9ib  noiaaxm 

.aniauo'j  ^ni  91b  x^^^    [Bf:iB3  BacnaF.  sri*  ni    tit^q  >[oo*   3\:od  BJLiY  9xlT 

''l.aiiganBO  "io  rf*uoa   *8i;t    ,si9ri  ovll   IIi*a  ^^^^  ^^b 


/iS'-;9it;    .c- — ci^\c  \v,'    .xroiJt-'aiyvnoL' ) 


J 


Pedro  Callstro 

Charlie  l-a  Plante,  in  conversation  9/9/45,  mentioned  the  following 
facts  about  Pedro  Galistro,  and  suggested  the  Lov/es  as  sources  of  more 
information. 

Pedro  and.   a  sister  must  have  been  raised  here;  La  ■^"lante's  mother 
knew  them  when  she  was  a  girl  in  the  early  1880' s.  Pedro  had  been  born 
in  the  Cucurpe  Valley;  he  was  an  Opata,  and  a  friend  of  Miguel  Sinohui. 
His  wife  was  a  full-blooded  Yaqui  from  the  Yaqui  River  Valley. 

Before  1905  they  were  living  in  the  ruined  cloisters  (were  there 
in  1903  when  Edwards  bought  land  here). 


I 


Galistro  was  religious  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Semana 
Santa. 

y. Brewer 


{ 


J 


I 


I 


Recollections  of  Vivlano  -^nriquez  (visited  mission  9/6/45;  address 

then  was  1846  E,  Adams,  Phoenix) 


He  was  born  near  here  in  1885;  his  father  farmed  close  to  the 
mission;  the  feunily  moved  away  when  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  <>ld, 

Teresita  de  Gabora  lived  on  the  east, side  of  %he   river  just 
south  of  the  stage  stop;  she  was  about  16  when  Viviano  knew  her; 
she  had  been  born  in  Sonora;  they  vrere  afraid  of  her  influence  with 
the  Indians  and  she  was  exiled;  she  cured  people — they  came  a  long 
way  to  see  her  and  thought  she  was  a  saint.  Her  grai;dmother  knew 
herbs  for  curing. 

A  man  naried  .'\rballo  ran  the  stage  stop  when  I  was  here  (Viviano 
said);  his  wife  was  called  Cuca;  her  leg  had  been  cut  off  after  being 
run  over  by  the  stage.  Arballo  owned  the  ^^ogales-Tucson  stage.  Their 
daughter  lives  on  a  ranch  3  miles  north  of  Nogales  and  has  properties 
in  Nogales.  , 

S. Brewer 


■M  ■'  .: 
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story  of  Recovery  of  Chalice 

Told  to  S.  Brewer,  10/27/45  by  N.  Caplett,  ti*io  used  to  live  in  Florence; 
his  father  came  to  y\rizona  in  the  1870' s;  Elaplett  knew  Tom  Bourgeois, 


"In  1917  I  and  a  friend  came  to  Tumacacorl  to  dig.  Later  that 
year  we  returned;  the  floor-level  hole  in  the  east  wall  of  the  sanc- 
tuary near  the  I^  corner  had  recently  been  made.  That  is  where  the 
chalice,  solid  gold,  had  been  found.  It  was  taken  into  Mexico." 


■> 


J 


Kecollectlons  of  King  family  of  Tumacacorl 

(this  pioneer  family  moved  to  'I'ucson  vjhen 
the  Baca  Float  displaced  settlers) 

Jo£  King_{ 521^  S.  4th  Avenue,  lucson;  visited  mission  In  fall  of 

1944  and  talked  with  S.  Brewer)    My  father  came  to  this 
valley  from  Portugal,  via  Sacramento,  In  1863  or  1864.  He  lived  In 
the  sacristy,  for  safety  from  the  Apache;  they  used  the  corridor  east 
of  the  sacristy  as  a  kitchen;  there  was  a  fireplace  In  It. 

We  know  Pedro  Galistro,  but  I  don't  know  just  when  he  first  came 
here.  He  was  an  Upata.  He  had  been  captured  and  condemned  to  death 
in  Mexico;  when  he  wasn't  killed  he  made  a  vow  to  hold  the  Semana  Santa 
every  year.  He  filled  in  a  big  hole  in  the  church,  where  the  main  altar 
had  been;  there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  center  of  the  descanso  where 
treasure  hungers  had  dug;  we  filled  it  up,  too.  All  the  neighbors 
helped  Oalistro  clean  up  the  church. 

'llie  treasure  hunters  used  to  be  awful;  a  baby  boy  died  in  Tubac, 
and  they  wanted  to  bury  him  in  the  church  but  were  afraid  treasure 
hunters  would  dig  the  body  up.   So  they  buried  him  in  the  wall  of  the 
church.   Later  men  came  with  a  map  that  shov/ed  treasure  where  the 
boy  was  buried;  they  dug  there  and  took  his  body  out — but  they  put  it 
bacJk  when  they  found  no  treasure.  Galistro  couldn't  make  them  stop 
digging;  he  told  them  not  to. 

In  the  cemetery,  the  Ortiz  family  graves  are  at  the  north  end, 
and  the  Galistro  graves  at  the  south  end. 


Henry  Klng_said  he  saw  what  he  thought  was  part  of  a  tunnel  in  1917  or 
1919,  where  there  was  a  hole  about  8*  deep  Just  north  of  the  east  end 
of  the  cloisters;  at  the  bottom  were  some  bricks  in  an  arch. 

Manuel_Kin£  (father  of  Henry  and  John)  was  recommended  as  source  for 
identity  of  present  graves  in  cemetery.   His  address  is  932  S.  3rd  Ave. , 
Tucson.  £ohn_Kin^  lives  at  the  Anvil  Ranch  on  the  Sasabe  Road,  and  was 
recommended  as  the  most  reliable  informant.   (1948) 

S.  Brewer 


-^J^^^^""""^^^  ^^    -^^*-^^5^'^  YC^  neii  iiw)   BETOII  CT/IAHOKOJ 

190 bIc    fci-rja   oij   oj   ^l-.v   lieriJ-  no   sisw  6881  ai   ao.r.  sc^iiT 

tYod77oo   6    ,i9vJ-iisx'5  £iBibn.l  xe  iia      .iBd-lA  leen  isvo  gninirfi 

bswollol  bnB  noaouT  tJel  9\7      .(lleaYin)    ifoolisbnsd-   b  ^hb 

erfct"  no  nsi  ned:^   rioirfw  ^.>6oi  f)Io   srIJ  no  isvii  sjjiO   BitiieS  siid' 

9110    tB  §nolB  IIA      .iiooBOBi^iaT  moil  i^Yli   lo   sxjie   ed'isoqqo 

-ni   nsoixsM  gnoiris  Yllfilosqas  ctn&xtieit'loxe  rloum  bbw  esrionsi 

adODB  liedt   lo  alooi  adi   no  gnibnBJ-a   eie-^i  Hb   jaJ-ned-lcfBrl 

ooix6li  bio  jnoil  aefiessnei  6c:o8      .rlcfosd-    9rl;t  od-  bsiniB  asei/oxl 

HBibnl   bio  erIT      .gnJCBBlIiq  bne  aerionBi  grid'  snxcfdoi  eiew 

Slid"   Y1160   bns   aeaiorl  luo  btel  bne  jUbw  au  91: but  ladrfful 

5loBq   6  gnii.Iuq  uioi  i  js¥/  ^ni^lBoa    asw   I      .^beei  d"6   anjjy^. 

i6;t6w  9i{d---Jbiol  6  §nl?{Bin  nl  si/iO   Bd"nBo  9ilo    lo  :fao  IsminB 

IjIoo   asw  I      .aeaioii   erio    no  asIbbBa   9rid"    od"   qu  y^'^j^^^  s^^ 

eld-dil   B  ebsifi  bns  begqooa    sw  '^llBnt'i      •aesoil  xLieen  baB 

©rid"  xd  bsnioi,   oisw   ew  eied  bne  noiaaim  grid"   d"J:aoqqo   69^" 

nssl   briB  nnol   sew  9ri--v/B8  isvs  I  woio9i6oa   T^nii^IooI   d"aiow 

3eb8gen9i  eiid-    taiev/B'ib'iebnn  bns  8>(oo3   airf  xlno  no  berl  bnB 

as  qjj  mid  D9xi:l  9W      .ad"oocf  biiB  ^ad  eld  neve  n9lod"a  bBrl 

i.oeoj-'T  moil  d"n9a  n98cf  bsil   611      .no  bsd"i6d"3  bns  binoo  6w  d'agcf 

mid  lol  d"8Bl  ood"   b8ll9Vfid"   bsd  9w  tud  au  rld"i'»"  qn  rlod'BO   oi 

001   -)ilB\7  floBB   au  9b sm  bBd  ladTlgil  cii'.ibn.l  bio  9ild'   as  briB 

^Xd  og  a;;  d"9l   a9bBy9n9i  eild"  b9beoI  anu;;^  rid^iv:  iiBqs  t&el 

i9iidi.8l  YBW   3  9nos  bait  9W  i8d"lA      .mill  no  Jb9onuoq  Y9rid"   d'nd 

9i9ilw   ,noiaaxM  sild-   at  led-Isrla  :{ood-   bns  iloBd  belduob  9W 

B  9b  Bra  9?/  baB  ai9di!:id'   bns  lo  a  bns  sni^^a   bnuol  ew 

baB  vd"aiiOBe   9  d-   nl   a^nii  oqo   9rid"    lo   cfnoil  ai   ebBoliiBd 

nciaaiK  9r(d-   d-l9l  bBd  9W  i9d-l6  nooE      .driyin  9:ld"  ^n9qa   9W  9i9fl 

3{3  8  od-   I9gin98a9m  b  d^nea  bcrl  n9riod"iX  8d"9<i  bio  ^niniom  d"X9n 

-81   Bild"   evinb  od^  yJiBq   b  qu  gnibnnoi   asv;  9ri    jmiri  nict   od"   au 

oalB  911    ;ooix9M  od'ni  jioBcf  baB  \ellcY   9rld'   lo   d'uo   a9bB39n 

-oT:   cTb   9bxa  ni-oxxoM  9ild-  no  aelsiuH  9rld-   od'   iySii98a9n  b  ;tn9a 

Y9xld'  n9j:Iw  aeb6S9n9i  eild"   riaudme  od"  mGiId"   b92fa£<   baB  aslsg 

3u  od"   d^BS  d"'nbj:b   •I93n8aa9m  ©rid"  ILeli      •eall  edi   aaoios  d-og 

n?;cb  no   a9b6ssn9i   sdt  bgaaaiq  x^^olz  snsy  alil  baa  9d"9Q[  d"ud 

89161102  arid-    ©i9rf.    j9bxa   xsll  9iid-  no  d-o?i  xed:}  LL:tau  Y9llt:v  edi 

baB   ,IIb  baB    <d"ocI    ,a9aio£l  ^loBq    ,xionud  9lorIw  eda   qu  b9bnuoi 

9bxa    Iliil  6  d"af!J:BSB  d"o;l3   asw  aoby;r,8nei   ©rid"   lo  ©no   d"aBl  xieve 

YBboJ   d-oqa  yisv  grid-   uoy  woila  neo   I      .abxa   aslB^o^^I   9iid'  no 

©ild-  no  wola   ood"  igrld-g-aod"   lis  al  noid'oA"  bisa   eie^l  bio  bns 

cr©3  od"  oox/.aM  od-nx  iTi9i:Id    evlib  oi    ©vsri  9W   jsbxa   nBoxisrriA 

".a;tlua6i  ^loxup 


'^ 


LOiJGHAira  NOTES  (written  by  ^cj ^C'lrn.^L^    a3  rtt''>v^-^^ 

IIrs«  D^ra  E.  McDonald,  born  at  Karshaw  and  its 
oldest  settler.   In  1880  Harshaw  had:  28  saloons,  9 
dry  goods  stores,  1  express  office  {'Jells  Fargo),  1 
brewery,  4  large  hotels,  several  smaller  ones,  a  po- 
pulation of  2000. 

Ker  father  ran  cattle  in  the  Santa  Ritas;  due  to 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  summer  her  young  brother  staid 
with  the  cattle.  He,  with  a  prospector,  lived  in  a  sm.all 
stone  house  with  cansas  roof  and  canvas  door.  Early 
one  morning  her  brother  who  slept  opposit  the  canvas  door 
saw  an  Indian  standing  in  the  door  with  gun  raised;  he 
threw  the  blankets  over  his  head  and  lay  still;  the  Indian's 
bullet  passed  thru  the  blankets  and  into  the  mattress. 
Ueanv/hile  the  prospector  juraped  up,  gun  in  hand,  and  the 
Indian's  gun  being  empty  he  slipped  around  the  cabin;  there 
were  18  Indians  in  the  party  and  they  succeeded  in  holding 
the  Indians  off  all  day  tho  many  bullets  penetrated  the 
canvas  roof  and  door.  At  nightfall  they  withdrew,  after 
slaying  sone  of  the  cattle. 

One  day  this  brother  was  returning  to  Harshaw  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  he  found  many  moccasin  tracks  on  the  trail; 
he  fi)ajaiowed  carefully  and  about  a  mile  from  Karshaw  he 
stopped  at  a  cabin  whose  occupants  had  gone  to  Harshaw  for 
safety;  he  found  the  cabin  ransacked  and  on  the  wall  a 
large  doll  with  the  top  of  the  head  scalped  and  a  knife 
pinning  the  doll  to  the  wall.  Finding  Karshaw  already 
warned  of  their  coming  they  did  not  attack  but  went  around 
thw  village. 


SALERO:   Salt  cellar  mine;  abandoned  before  1910.   Boldings 
(sp?)  worked  it  in  1908-09. 


dPIAHOIiOJ 


ad^i  ^::e  7.-6ilai£H  is  mod   jJblBiioaoM   .S  bicG    .ai]'l 
e    »8nooIfi3   SS    :b6ii  WBiIeisH  088X  nl      .lald-d-sa   c)-8  8f)Io 
I    ,{oy^iB%  alleV;)    soJtllo   sasiqxs   I    ,89iocfa   aI>oo3  yiE) 
-oa   6    ,3800   loIlGina  Ibisvse    ^Qleiod  9§iel  ^^   ^yiewsicf 

.OOOS   lo  noid-Bluq 

ocJ-   sub    iaiiJih  laJneo  axiit-   fli   sldd-eo  nei  lerljel  isH 

f)i6ja  leii^J-oicf  a^^J^<^Y  i^Ji  lexniruja   exld"  nx   isJ's.v   lo  vd-ioifioa 

IlBinB    6  nx  i)8vll    ,iod-o9q80iq  b  dj"xw    ,8H      ,9ld-d^£0   sild'  xicl"xw 

yIibE      .looi)  aevnso   i)ns  looi  3B»n£0   il^xw   tauoil  snod-a 

loof)   asviiBO   BfW   d-JLaoqqo   jqels  oiiw  i3d:^oid  leri  gnir.iorj  sno 

sil   jljsalei  ajjg  lid-I?/  loojb  sild"   nx   gnxl)ii6;t3  nLX£)nI  ne  wbb 

a'liBxJDnl  9d3-    jllxd-a  y^I  -&n6  usexi  aid  i&vo   8d-8:iiiBXd  8d;r  Mieid^ 

•  aae'id-d-fiHi  suct"   oJ-xix   X)nB  adejInBid   srict   uirld-  DeaaBq  itellxjc: 

edi  br.B   ^baBd  al  nug    ,qi;  fieqnuJt   loJosqsoiq   siid-   elixfwnBsM 

sieiij-    jnxdao   sdt  £)ni;oi6  baqqxia   8d  xiqme  snied  nu:a>  s'nBlfjnl 

^nlblod  ru  Dstesooua  ^srf^  ^^s  x^iBq   sdt  nx   anBif)nI  81   sisw 

9d3-   bsJ-Bid-snsq  ad-ollud  Y^'^-^i^  0^^  Yeb  IIb  llo   anBXbnl   8dJ 

iQ^lB   jT/eiI)dd-iw  Y9i^^J   Ilfild-d^xji  iA      .loof)  £)nB  looi  aBviiBO 

•  elUEO  edi    lo  9i;ica  anxYS-ts 

moil  wBiicis^i  oj  i-iiJLu-iLvai   KBW  i9dd-oid  Qidi   x^>b   qliO 

;LL3i:t   8dd"  no  aiJioBiJ-  nxaBooom  Y^'i^^  bnuol  ed  bas  sutC    6;}-nB8 

ad  wBdaisH  inoil  9Xxxg  b  ituods  bus  Y-tli^l&iso  l)8Woi£6(hl  ed 

lo'i  Y^BdaisH  oc!-   sno^  bad  adriBquooo   eaodw  nidso  b  :i s  Leqqo^-a 

6  IXsw   8i[j    no  baa  bsjfoBaxiei  nidso   edt   bnuol  sd   jY^^lBa 

sliail  B  b£iB  beqlBoe  bBed  add"   lo  qo*   sdi  d;txw  Xlob   sgisX 

YbseiXe  WBdaisH  sfiibnJfH:      .IIbw  9d;t   oi  Hob   edi  gnxnniq 

bnuoiB  trieYJ  iud  liie^jts   ^oa  bib  Y^dJ   :?^nxmoo   T.£edi    lo  ben^re?* 

.97>sXXxv  Fdl 


.G0-80eX  ni   ;tx   b8:j{iow   ( ?qa ) 
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LOIIGHAND  rIOTSS  (written  by    ^ X^crVf,^     /3  (r^^^^y^^t^^^^ 

In  Dec  1919  Mr.  T«  L»  Farrell  of  Superior,  Arizona 
going  toward  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora  with  a  team  when  he  met 
on  V/aahington  Camp  Hill  an  old  priest  driving  two  horses 
hitched  to  an  old  buggy.   In  converstion  with  them  the 
priest  mentioned  he  had  something  with  him  that  might  be 
interesting  to  the  Farrell  party,  so,  unwrapping  from  a 
red  silk  bag  he  showed  them  a  silver  bell  about  15  inches 
in  diameter;  it  showed  the  hammer  marks  and  was  welded  to- 
gether down  one  side,  and  was  about  \   inch  in  thickness, 
much  heavier  toward  the  top  of  the  bell.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  officiate  at  the  wedding  of  a  Mexican  from  Santa 
Cruz  who  was  to  be  married  at  Tuiaacacori  I.Iission  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  as  this  bell  had  been  taken  from  Tuiaacacori 
by  the  Mexican's  great  grandfather  a  hundred  years  before 
he  was  goinp;  to  have  it  rung  again  for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  Farrell  v;ent  on  to  say  that  a  couple  of  years  later 
he  visited  the  Mexican  at  old  Santa  Cruz  and  a^ain  saw  the 
bell  in  its  original  wrappings  in  possession  of  the  same 
Mexican. 

dated  Oct.  29,  1931,  Tuiaacacori 
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J- SHI  erf  n&flw  iiiis&;J-    b  rid"!?;   eionoS   ,ikUTC   sjtib8  bisvio^  §11103 

asaiorf  07/d"  snivl'ijb  cfaeliq  £iIo  hb  IliH  qineO  nc;J"sniflBs\:  no 

eiicJ-  irisfld-  ilcfiw  noxd'aievrioo  nl      .^SSi^'cf"  filo  ne  ci  bedoi^iri 

6cf  ;fii§iiti  d"Bxid"  mjtii  diivf  ^iiiriteaoa  bed  ed  Jbenoidrieiii  izeiiq 

B  LZGil  <^:nigqBiwnu    ,08    «'^cl"ieQ  IIsiis'l  trfj"   od"   gnid-seiedrii 

aefloni  51  d^jjocfs   Ilsd  levlia    e  in©ri3-  Jbswcria   91I  ^Bcf  -Alle  bei 

-oj"   f^sfjlsw  aew  bas  a^tiBm  leniiUBii  siicf  f)s?.-offa   :^t    ;Ted"8r,:Blf)  ni: 

eaa©ii:h'oliid'  xix   doni  i  ;tjL/ocfB  aew  i)n6    jS-Lia   eno  nwof)  i6xld"93 

EXii  xxo  86V/  ©H      'Lied  edi   lo  god"   erfd"  f)iBV/o;f  isiVBeri  rioi/ci 

sctneB  moil  n.eoJLxel.l  e  lo  s^JtbiD&w  edt  cfs  eteioixlo  od"  y®'^ 

-d^siTrfO  no  noiasxll  liooscBiiixfT  ;J'b  fceliiBJn  ed  g;^   8  6?/  oilw  s;ji:. 

iiooBOBiiU/r  moil  nei^Isd"  iiosd  bed  lied  air[:J-  bb  fcnB   ,Y6(I  aBm 

eiolscT  aiBQY  i)S'iI)nur[   s  lerfJT.l^nBig  d-Beig  a'nBr, ixeM  odt  ^cf 

-T^inibbQVj  9£f;J   lol  nisge  snui  ol   svsri  ot  'nlos  867/  ed 

iscTbI   aTBt-c    -^^^   slquoo    b  JBiid-   \;c.a  ocf  np   in.Qy:  IleTii.'.    .v  . 

sfljf  T/Ba   ni:s;r.B  br^s  sjjiO   Bd-nfiC  bio  te  nsoixsM  edi-  be^^ieiv  ed 
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'Description"  of  3an  Xavier,  1858    f(U^^^[7,My^'^^/U/lU^^  ^i^V  ^uJ^'O^ 

(from  "The  I"-arvellous  Country"  by  S.7.  Cozzens.   London,  1890) 


"V;e  shortly  entered  tlie  lovely  vViley  of  the  Santa  Cruz;  and 
here,  ten  miles  from  Tucson,  we  came  upon  the  beautiful  mission  of 
3an  :{avier  del  Bac,  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  1678,  and  the  building 
vould  be  an  ornarpxent  to  any  city  -.n  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  Liost  beautiful,  as  well  as  renarkable,  specimen  of 
the  Saracenic  style  of  architecture  to  be  found  in  the  countrv; 
nor  have  T  ever  seen  a  buildinr^  in  such  perfect  harnony  with  its 
proportions  as  is  this.  ...  Its  front  is  richly  ornamented  vith 
elaborate  carving.   Standing  in  niches,  and  grouped  over  ind  around 
the  main  entrance,  are  the  remains  of  the  fi^^ui-es  of  the  twelve  ipos- 
ties,  evidently  the  wrk  of  a  uaster's  hand.   From  the  front  curi.ers 
rise  lofty  and  beautifully  proportioned  towers,  one  of  rhich  is  sur- 
nounted  >"ith  a  most  graceful  spire.  .  .  . 

It  is  njv..  Lut  a  xTiere  wreck,  v;hen  compared  with  its  former  splen- 
dour. r.ighty  thousand  dollars'  v/orth  of  gold  and  silver  ornamented 
Its  altai-  v'hen  the  Te  Deum  Laud?amus  was  chanted  ivithin  its  walls, 
and  the  mountain-tops  around  echoed  the  sound  of  the  vesper  oell' 
calling  the  poor  Indian  to  pr-jyer * 

-I..  Tlie  buildin?^  is  in  charge  of  the  Papago  Indians,  who  stil] 
worship  in  it.   Tlie  re  are  about  two  hundred  of  these  Indians,  who 
reside  in  thj s  vicinity,  and  cultivate  the  rich  bottom-lands  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  raising  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  vegetables  in  profusion. 
They  also  grow  the  most  delicious  pomegranates  I  ever  tasted.  .  . 


T>-.at  evening  _we  attended  vesper  service  in  the  old  church,  for 
the  Paoagoes  still  respect  the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church,* 
taught  to  their  ancestors  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

i=/hen  the  priest  reached  a  certain  portion  of  the  service,  the 
air  seer.ed  suddenly  filled  by  the  warbling  of  ten  thousand  birds, 
whose  melodious  notes  rose  and  fell  and  swelled  and  lingered  through 
the  arched  passages  of  the  clurch,  ... 

As  soon  as  we  could  withdraw  from  the  service,  the  doctor  and 
myself  ascended  to  the  gallery  of  the  church,  by  means  of  a  notched 
log  of  wood,  that  served  for  stairs. 

Here  we  found,  lying  flat  on  their  faces  upon  the  floor,  a 


»^ 


TTote:   on  the  return  trip  they  attended  vespers  again  at  '^.an  Xavier, 
and  "Ifter  the  service,  ^^e  witnessed  in  the  yard  of  the  church  a 
regular  Spanish  "oock-fi'^ht^',  at  xvhich  silver  ounces  freely  chan-ed 
h-'nds.  .  ".  .  The  priest  who  officiated  at  vespers  was  the  ovner  of 
the  winning  cock,  his  opponent  having  been  brought  from  Tucson." 


une  jiasx,  m  charge  of  the  silver  nines  in  this  vicinity;  scieutirio 
men  sent  out  to  explore  and  report  upon  nevly-discovered  nines; 
GeriPan  metallurgists;  officers  of  the  military  fort  situated  near 
by,  —  in  short,  the  elite  of  .^i^ona  called  Tubac  their  hoi^'.e.      It 
was  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arizona  ^lining  Company:  and  it 
was  here  that  vHe   met  Mr.  Poston,  The  a^eut  and  superintendent  of 
the  company. 

The  town  itself  was  very  attractive,  vith  its  beautiful 
groves  of  acacias,  its  peach-orcbards  and  its  pomegranates,  si- 
tuated, as  it  is,  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and 
e^fibov/ered  in  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  .  .  . 

The  population  of  Tubac  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  souls, 
one-sixth  of  whom  were  ,toiericans  and  Germans,  the  remainder  being 
Sonoraniaus,  with  a  fe?;  Yaqui  Indians.   This  town^  like  Tucson,  v;as 
orit-inally  an  old  .Mezican  fort,  v/hichV  .after  the  establialnnent  of 
the  boundary  line,  was  deserted  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  first  set- 
tlement of  .imericans  was  made  here  in  the  year  1856.  Tlie  only  busi- 
ness transacted  was  that  done  by  the  mining  company,  if  we  except 
the  trade  in  mescal,  which  was  very  extensive." 


Tumacacori 


"7our  miles  below  Tubac,  on  a  beautiful  slope  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  is  another  old  mission  building  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  knovm 
as  the  mission  of  San  Jose  de  Tumaccari  ,  w;.ich  was  built  about  the 
tine  of  that  of  3an  Mavier  del  3ac,  though  it  is  far  from  being  in 
as  good  a  state  of  preservatioi:,  o'ving,  no  doubt,  to  the  vandalism 
of  the  ,V.:ericans  and  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches.   In  fact,  the 
building  is  but  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins.   Like  all  these 
m.issions,  Turiaccari  v.'as  located  in  a  fine  agricultural  country,  as 
shown  by  the  remains  of  old  acequias,  as  well  as  the  many  cultivated 

fields  that  are  plainly  discernible  for  miles  around;  .  .  .  ." 


J 


(p. 190) 
I.'isslon  Saux  Xavler  del  B&oi     Tucson,  -rjizona. 

Vol.  XVI;  Feb.  1936;  No.  1.;  page  91. 

By  Rev.  Liark  Buclier  ,   0.   1.  .... 

"ViTio  built  the  present  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  has  of   late 
been  a  mooted  question.     Tvrc>  assertions  have  been  made.     The  first  v^as 
that   the  structure  was  the  vrork  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.     Later, 
v.'hen  certain  architectural  features,  distinctly  Franciscan   (eg.   the 
Franciscan  coat  of  arms  on  the  facade),  were  pointed  out,   it  was 
asserted  that  the  mission  v;as  begun  by  the    Jesuits  and  completed  by  the 
Franciscans.     The  purpose  of  this  paper  is   to  show  that   still  greater 
modification  must  be  made  to  the  original  assertions,  for  the  mission 
vfas  entirely  the  vjork  of  the  Franciscans. 

V/hile  I  was  staying  at  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Xavier  near  Tucson, 
several  questions  gave  me  great   concern.     Vfliy  v/as  the  name  Bac  or  3aac 
(meaning   "where  v;ater   comes   out  of  the  earth")    given  to  this    Indian 
village,  when  there   is  not   even  a  traditional  water  spring   nearby,  and 
the  river  is   over  a  mile  away?     Hov;  could  the    Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
followed  Kino  in  the  first  half   of  the   ei^teentli  century,   complain  in 
their  reports  that  the  mission  was  located  in  a  swampy  place,  frequently 
inundated  by  the  river,  when  the  present  mission  site  and  the  village  lie 
on  ground    several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bed?     Again,   hov;  could 
H.  E.   Bolton  of   the  University  of  Calif  cjrnia  imply  that  Grotto  Hill  was     (191) 
about   a  "quarter  of  a  league"  disttmt  from  the  mission,  whan   they  are 
next   door  neigibors?     Finally,  hov/  could  the  •I'esuit  missicnary,  Kin©, 
enter   in  his   diary  the   observation  that  water  would  flav  into  each 
room  of  the  coiupleted  raission  buildings,  for  which  he  h:-d  laid  the 
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foimdation  that   day,  when  even  nav ,   no  water    can  be  led  to   the   lowest      (191) 
point  in  the  present  buildings,  even  after  the  governcEnt   has  built 
a  dam  several  miles  up  the  river? 

In  order  to   solve  these  puzzles,    I  began  to    interview  the   Indians 
in  the  village   of  Bac,   as  v;ell  as  the   oM   inhabitants  of  Tucson,   to 
learn,   especially  from  the   forias"r,  their  traditions   concerning  the 
mission.     iT.ccording  to  these,   Bac,  the  Indian  name  for  the  village, 
had  reference  to  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  vdiich  is  mostly  a  subterranean 
stream,  but  here  and   there  emerges  to  the   surface  and  flovjs  like  a 
normal  river.     One   of  the  places,  wnere  the  river  flov;ed  above  ground, 
was  about   two  miles  northeast  of  the  present  village  of  Bac.     Hov/ever, 
I  was  informed  that  this   village  had  not  always  been  located  at  its 
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present  site,   but  lay  to  the  northeast,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 

Hence  originated  the  name  "Bac".     The  first  query  v;as ,   therefore, 

readily  answered.  (192) 

The  solution  of  the  first  question  fiornished  a  key  to  the  remain- 
ing queries.     Aided  by  vjhat   I  had  gathered  in  lengthy  talks  with  the 
Indians  and  almost  equally  long  conversations  v/ith  old  Llexican 
families   in  Tucson,  and  assisted  by  Father  Bonaventure   Cblasser,   0.  F.  1.1. , 
an  Indian  missionary  among  the  Papagos ,    I  set   out  to   locate  the  place, 
if  possible,  where  the  village  once  lay,  and  with  this,  the    conjectural 
spot  of  Kino's  Church.     From  different  e o forces ,   I  had  learned  that 
until  the    close  of   the  previous  Century,   there   could   be  seen  in  a 
field  lying  to  the  north  of  the  present  village  adobe  walls  ranging 
in  height  from  three  to  nine  feet.     That  these  walls  were  the  remains 
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of  Kino's  Church,  no  person  would  even  remotely  maintain,  since  the 

missionary  hiroself  tells  us  that  he  used  tezontle  rock  for  foundation, 

while  these  ruins,  to  all  appearances,  v;ere  adobe.  Appearances  were 

deceitful  in  this  instance,  for  the  adobe,  as  investigation  proved,  had 

been  laid  upon  a  tezontle  foundation,  and  had  washed  down  on  both 

sides  and  completely  enveloped  the  foundation  stones.  This  was  brought 

to  light  by  the  plowing  up  of  that  whole  section  by  a  land  company, 

which  was  unav/are  of  what  it  v;as  doing  (in  an  historical  sense). 

On  finding  these  stones,  the  workmen  carried  them  to  the  southern 

boundary  of  the  field,  as  was  learned  from  one  of  the  men  vjho  had 

worked  on  the  nroject.  Here  these  stones  lay,  hidden  for  the  most  part 

(193) 
by  mesquite  and  ironwood,  until  in  one  of  my  exploration  trips  I  happened 

to  stumble  over  them.  On  digging  nearby,  I  fo\ind  fragments  of  pottery 

lying  in  great  profusion  all  around.  On  another  occasion  I  found  a 

wide  ditch  now  only  faintly  traceable  and  running  down  to  the  river 

bed.  At  the  jagged  edge  is  the  cliff.  Upon  digging  in  the  sand,  I 

uncovered  what  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  dam.  Likewise,  where  the 

water  had  washed  broader  and  deeper,  human  bones  could  be  seen. 

These  discoveries  pointed  to  the  evident  conclusions  that  the  old 
village  of  Dae  or  Baac  had  once  been  located  here;  and  that  this  was 
the  place  where  Father  Kino  had  laid  his  foundation  stones  of  tezontle. 
He  says  in  his  diary  under  iipril  20,  1700: 

'♦On  the  twenty-eighth  we  began  the  foundation  of  a  very  large 
and  capacious  church  and  the  house  of  San  Xavier  de  Baac,  all  the 
many  people  working  with  much  pleasure  and  zeal,  some  digging 
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for  the  foundations,   others  in  hauling  many  and  good  stones  of  (193) 

tezontle  from  a  little  hill  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
away.     For  the  mortar  of  these  foundations   it  vxas  not  necessary 
to  haul  water  because  by  means  of   irrigation  ditches,  we  very 
easily  conducted  the   water  where  we  wished.     And  that  house  with       (194) 
its  great  court  and  garden  nearby,  will  be  able  to  have  through- 
out the  year  all  the  water  it  may  need,  running  to  any  place  or 

work-room  one  may  please " 

As  one  stands   in  that  field  which  was  the  original  site,  there 
looms  up  to  the  south,   a  short  mile  distent,  the  hill  from  viiich  the 
tezontle  rock  was  hauled,   and  where  even  today,  that  same  variety  of 
stone  can  be  found  in  abundance,  while   on  Grotto  Hill,  there   is   no 
such  stone,  either  on  it  or  in  it. 

These  discoveries  satisfactorily  solved  the  various  qijeries. 
Even  now  vdien  the  river,  swollen  by  heavy  summer  rains,  breaks    its 
bounds,   this  section  is   still  inundated  and  still  suffers  from 
unchecked  erosion  despite  money  appropriations   by  the  Federal  *^overn- 
ment,     V.lien  Kino's  buildings  were  finished,  water  could  be  led 
"very  easily"  into  any  room  for  it  ran  naturally  down  hill.     Finally, 
Dr.   Bolton,  writes  me  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the   topography  of 
Bac  and  that  he    is  ready  to  accept  my  findings. 

Rev.  Mark  Buchetr  ,   0.   F.  1.1. 
Santa  Barbara,  California 
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Ignacio  Goana,  ma 
ae  155  years  ago  mix 
I  le  and  cement.  He  ti 
I  cactus  root  pulp  into 
i;  lifted  the  wooden  stir 
I  lid  dripped  sluggishly  bai 

Vw  me°n  Thkt^h?  hlT'thf^N^^'^  MORNING,  MARCH  20,   1938 

il  )r.  J 

: ;  was  from  the  cactus  pu 
)  mesquite  oil,  the  soui^ 
5  e,  and  cement  that  the  en 


Secret  of  Desert  Paints  Is 
Found  by  Mission  Architect 


i  orative    portions    of    Ar 
j  :oric  mission,  San  Xavier 
1  ated  by  Ignacio  Goana, 
!•  ealed  today  by  George  M 
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Mixing  Paints  Now 
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I    right  combination  of  col 


In  San  Xavier  Were  Created,  George  Crone  Finds 
After  Two  Months  of  Study  in  Washington 
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Paints  brewed  from   desert  plants   are  being  used  to  restore   time 
chipped  murals  of  historic  San  Xavier  del  Bac  mission. 
~  Secret  processes  used  by  the  master  builder  Ignacia  Goana  155  years  15^ 

rnts  with  which  all  the  m  ago  have  been  unearthed  in  tattered  manuscripts  in  the  Smithsonian  in- 1 

stitute  in  Washington,  D    C.  to  save  the  paintings  which  cover  the  in- '     j 

j  terior,     while     engineers     plan     to  | -  ■ 

I  bring  the  massive   walls  back  into  .       _       __  1 

line  and  bolster  the  heavy  dome. 

George    Marshall    Crone,    who    is 

'  supervising  restoration  work  at  the 

■n^noi,  want  10  maxeit  hi  jnission,    said    today    he    found    the 

1  Dk  hke  new.  We  are,  howi  secret   of  the   mission   murals  after 

I  g  to  keep  it  from  falUngj  ^  two-month  search  through  south- 

f^''^'  , ,  .        ^       •  west  records   in   Washington.     Pre- 

state-wide  campaign  has  ,  ^jo^sly  artists  had  tried  in  vain  to 

"ll^L^^"'-   Y^^*°^  f°"^  duplicate    the    colors    with    modern 
.   $50  000  m  public  subscni  „ij^i„t3 

ve  San  Xavier  and  to  p^^        ^  Paints  MixPd 

ecessary  repairs.  Regular  1      ..r^,       .„„f    "*    f^     ;!;tii      „i,„f 

: -ams  telling  of  the  histor       ^^e    root    of    the    octilla    plant 

ilssion  and  of  the  work  th  ^^PP^^^s  the  red,     Crone  said.    The 

'  being  done  will  be  broac  P^^P^  ,f  P  °^the  saguaro  gives  the 

the    Arizona    Network     ^'"^V *^f  fi^^t  layer  of  skin  under 

R  starting   next    Saturda^^e    bark    of    the    palo    verde    tree 

p_  i^  '  gives  the  browns  and   the  yellows. 

Restoration  Beenn         Green  comes  from  sage  leaves.  The 

nne,  an  artist,  is  slSTvlyreP^^T'*^     ^^^"^    ""^^^^    ^^^    ^^'"^ 
-     -    '  ■^        black. 
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few  of  the  frescoes  on  "'''^'^-  '^^^  P"^^^  vegetable  colors 
of  the  desert  cathedral,  "^''^^  '''^"^^  *^^  mission  was  painted 
natural  cactus  colors.  1  r^"^^  ^  '"^'^^^  with  a  mesquite  oil 
■aintings  must  be  washed  i  ^^^^  ""^'^  ^^^y  '"^t'^h  perfectly  the 
e  soap  and  luke  warm  \  Pamts  on  the  mission  walls." 
move  bat  stains.  The  clecj  Sour  milk  was  important  in  the 
I  off  the  paint,  leaving  construction  of  the  ornamental  ce- 
i  spots  in  the  paintings.  I  "^^^t  carvings  with  v/hich  the  his- 
e  carefully  fills  in  the  I  toric  chapel  is  covered, 
plaster  and  colors  to  brin;  Milk  Makes  Cement 

Is.  The  frescoes  that  he  "Goana  mixed  sour  milk  with 
'leted  retain  their  appeal  lime  and  cement  to  form  a  concrete 
reat  age,  but  the  figures  that  was,  and  still  is,  smoother," 
'  Crone  explained."  and  which  holds 
together  better  than  concrete  mixed 
with  water.  The  milk  reacts  chem- 
ically with  the  lime  to  form  a  sort 
of  casein  glue. 

"Goana  was  the  master  plasterer 
and  concrete  worker  and  master 
builder  commissioned  by  King 
Philip  of  Spain  in  1772  to  come  here 
and  build  San  Xavier  of  native 
materials.  Goana  planned  the  mis- 
sion, built  it  and  although  he  was 
not  supposed  to  be  an  artist,  he 
did  all  the  fresco  paintings.  He 
was  killed  14  years  later  when  he 
fel!  from  the  east  tower. 

"That   is   why   the   tower   wasn't 


completed.      The    Indians 
work  after  Goana  fell." 
Walls    Spread 
Although    much    of    the 
masonry  has  been  shaken  loose  by  3 pi 
thunder   vibrations,   more   has   fall- 
en   as    the    walls    have    gradually 
spread.  Crone  said,  under  the  great 
weight    of    the    domed    roof,    con-  ^ 
structed  of  rocks   and   concrete,  21  * 
j  inches   thick.  "tllQ 

'      The  walls  will  be  gradually  pull- ___j  .^.t 
ed   back   into   line,   and   reinforced.         ^"••-'''"  » 
The   roof  is   to   be  strengthened  as  TUiaaCaCOri     ' 
restoration  work  continues,  if  funds 
can  be  obtained. 

Strong  angle  iron  straps  will  befomation 
bolted    to    the    top    of    the    outside  ]]_    '  lOIlUll    lit     ' 
walls  at  regular  intervals.    A  cable      ,1  .    '  ' 

with    a    turnbuckle    in    the    center      tliail    IS 
will  be  attached,  and  the  turnbuckle  of  t    LibrarV 
slowly   tightened   to   exert  pressure         -,. 
to  bring  the  walls  back  into  posi-^^^"     SUEIS 
tion  to  support  the  roof.  Hfl     and. 

-   — --    — —    .  athsr 

hat   is  not  lcno\m  about  is 
haps  you  liave   soins 
tine* 


::ino 
from 
infornation 


Lirtesies  you  may  extend,    I 


3rely  yours. 


I  on  is  H«    Caywood. 
Custodian 
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economics  wm';eceivr-^-'s  docZ  o     P''^^^^^   ^^^iti^na     Ip.cTtelaS  '  •     ecade     n  .7.^ 
philosophy  degree  n,         unetroml^^'^    than    100   reservations    ha^^  cTLIJ 

the  University  of  Vir^^aia,  it  wa^    k^^"    "^^^^ere,    and    a    car    wih ,       '  ^f  improvemem 
announced  today.  ^e  added  at  Nogales.  SO — although   the   ( 

.   His  the-sis  accepted  for  the  degree  L-^°"*"^^'^^^°"d"ct  a  special  ra-PVious,  the  bond  as 
IS  entitled  "Survey  of  Public  Utilitv    ^'°  Pi-ogram  over  KGAR  at  2  p   m    TOanent    imrirv. 
Regulations   in   the    State    0^12    '""""'"T  *""^"&  ^^at  visitors^wm     n  ™Provem€ 

zona."  '  ^  I  see  on  the  trip-  '    " 

cj/iu^'  ^^^y  ^s  ^  graduate  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  at 
Da  las  and  was  awarded  his  mas- 
ter s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Ho  studied  at  the  Vir- 
gmia  university  In  1930-1931  and 
?hlre  "^    ^""^"ler    sessions 
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m    DON'T  GAMBLE! 

S       ^ben  Yon  Bny  Propertv 
SE  Insist  On  An 

I    INSURED  TITLE 

J    Tucson  Tifle 
J  Insurance  Co. 

I  =  Abstracts — Escrows 

^  «..     ''■  ''■  O'DOWD,  Pres. 
I  ^   Phono  3737  46  N.  Chnrck  St. 
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WIFE"  brings  Gary  Cooper  "STAGE   DOOR"  |  j 'P^sneo  uTaq  Sq  Jf^  ^J^^^^^^ 

State  theatre  Wednesday    in    Rialto    theatre    tomorriy   "P'^-'^  ^^eq  s[[b.-u  aq,  sbI  ^ 
dward    Everett   Horton    and    Ginger   Rogers    (right)^   f,lvm,?"°"^-"'^^  Japunqj  W 

vehicle.  ^   SS  "^^.^-1 -41   L 


an. 

I  :^  Suipeajdg  ajy  s([b/ 

'  .^'''?!}  ^"^J^^*'  "K^^pi"g  the  Body ,  HODGES  IS  N AI^2  -S'tnqVSJs' «"  '•  ^'' 

TO  STATE  B<i  laVrmSf.'""'^'?"^ 

3  I  ^^eJ3  PUB  aioq  iiBu  ^j^ ,i^c  ft 

PHOENIX,    March    19.-:,    ^"oao  'uibj  Uiaii  jooj  lm  r  ^' 
ernor  Stanford  announced      aqj    ;o    uorsoja    aui    iir'^Ai' 
appointment  of  Michael  I  ^*  Ue 

Tucson  real  estate  man,  ^  J  »<l  avou  ^eiu  sSunuied  aui*^ 
ber  of  the  Arizona  board  of  social  '  "        ■  "*  -^       ^* 
security  and  public  welfare. 

Hodges,    one-lime    candidate     for 

the    state    senate,    served    as    secre- 

- 1932. 


me    siaie    seiiaie,    seiveu    os    »> 
tary  of  the  state  loan  board   in 


The  origin  of  the  ceremony  of 
laying  a  cornerstone  is  of  great- 
est antiquity  and,  according  to 
some  historians,  sacrificial  rites 
were  practiced  when  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  building. 
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I  TUCSON— SUNDAY,  MARCH  27  I 


UNITED    STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

TUMACACORl   NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Box  2225,  Tucson,  Arizona 
May  20,    1938 


The   Director 
Siaithsonian  Institution 
V/ashin^ton,   D»   C» 

Dear  Sir: 

In  a  recent  edition  of  a  Tucson  paper,  The  Arizona 
Daily  ntar,  thero  appeared  an  article  about  the  formulae 
of  paints  used  in  San  :Cavier  mi s-^  ion  and  a  ilr.  Grone  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  found  these  roriaulae  in  the 
omithsonian  Institution  \?hile  doinf?;  .vor'v  there  in  August 
and  September,  1937.   If  this  is  true,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  nanuscript  telling  how  the  paints 
vrere  made  up  as  such  would  apply  here  at  Tumacaoori  as 
veil  as  at  Sau  Xavier» 

A-Ccorcling  to  a  catalog  notation  the  vorlcs  of 
Luis  nerls.ndier  are  sup  osed  to  be  de")osited  in  the 
Snithsonian  Institution.   If  you  have  those  manuscripts, 
have  you  ever  found  any  mention  of  his  visiting  iumacacori  ? 

])o  you  have  in  your  library  or  liles  any  infornation 
that  you  tlink  iui*-a-t  be  of  value  to  this  na  ional  nonuia  .nt  ? 
I  am  very  inter ;^sted  in  findln  ;  more  information  than  is 
now  in  evidence.   I  spent  some  ti^ie  at  the  B':ncroft  Library 
on  the  University  of  California  campus,  but  Bancroft  sums 
up  the  original  records  in  his  "History  of  Arizonn  and 
New  Iiexico".   Bolton  has  gone  into  the  life  of  Father  i:ino 
very  thoroughly.   ^he  time  that  is  not  lcno\7n  about  is  from 
the  years  1770  to  1614.   Perhaps  you  )iave  so-ie  information 
upon  the  mission  during  that  tine. 

Thanking  you  for  any  courtesies  you  may  extend,  I 

am. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Louis  R.  Caywood 
Custodian 


H015R3T1/!  ^A3Mr9\A^3Q 


T\  r\  i^-^Br»r  a  ' 


SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


June   A    ,  1938. 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  May  20  has  teen  referred 
to  me,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no 
information  concerning  formulae  of  paints  used  in 
San  Xavier  mission.   The  members  of  our  staff  have 
no  recollection  of  a  visit  from  Mr,  Crone  regarding 
this  matter,  and  there  is  no  record  of  correspondence 
with  him. 

We  have  no  record  in  our  manuscript  ar- 
chives of  the  works  of  Luis  Berlandier. 

For  information  and  references  to  material 
relating  to  your  region  in  the  years  from  1770  to 
1814,  I  would  suggest  that  you  communicate  with 
Dr.  F.  V/,  Hodge,  Director  of  the  Southwest  I/Iuseum 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Regretting  that  we  ceuinot  be  of  more  as- 
sistance, I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 


-z^^ 


J 

Chief. 


Ivlr.  Louis  R.  Caywood,  Custodian, 
Tumacacori  National  Monument, 
Box  2225, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
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UNITED  STATES  (    \ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR    '^  ' '^'*" 

NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE  ^<^i2ii-^ 

=.«oK„v  ^'  Washington 

ADDRESS  ONLY 
IRECTOR.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  i_  I.  -V  ■  u  ■  i     -  ^ 

loTMib«r  2»,   X941* 


MBIORAIDDll  tor  R»eioiml  Chl«f  of  Pltimiiig  CorxMll* 


teply  it  mk6m  to  your  mmmovxudaxm.  of  Movosbor  21  roquostixig 
iafmnuttian  ooaeemlne  tho  obtainsont  of  print*  of  tho  HABS  photo* 
grapha  of  Son  Xsrior  MlsoioB^  Ariion««  vhieh  aro  •  part  of  natorial 
now  on  filo  in  tho  Llbnury  of  Ctm^rooa* 

Our  rooordo  ahew  that  thoro  aro  207  photographa  of  tho  Ctaaroh^ 
«hl<di  nay  bo  parohaaod  tnm  tho  Library  at  a  oost  of  1ft  oonta  por 
print*   Thoro  aro  no  HAM  f^ndt  iihioh  would  pomit  «•  to  supply 
tho  to  print!  to  Southwootom  national  Monuments*   Should  tho  Supor- 
intondsnt  oloot  to  pnrohaso  tho  photognphs^  his  ordor  should  bo 
sont  diroot  to  tho  Library^  aooovpanlod  by  a  roquisitima  indioatlnc 
tho  appropriation  to  whioh  tho  ordor  should  bo  ohargod* 

IB  tho  possibility  that  your  Intorost  in  this  Mission  oztonds 
boyond  ths  Churoh  itaolf.  wo  taks  this  opportunity  to  stato  that 
is  addltisn  to  the  41  drawings  and  207  photoi^raphs  of  the  Charoh 
propor,  thoro  ar*  7  drawings  and  S  photographs  of  the  ConTont^  and 
5  drawings  and  6  photographs  of  tho  Mortuary* 

Tho  following  is  tho  sehodalo  of  prioos  for  roproduotion  frosi 
tho  drawings t 

(Prints  at  sasw  siso  as  original  drawing  17»S/4"  by  20<*) 


Blue  lino • 10^  oaoh 

Photostats*  *  •  *  40^  to  sake  nogatiro 

4(y  additional  for  oaoh  positlTo  *  •  80/  " 
Photostats  at  half  siso  of  original  draidng*  *****  i^  " 
Photostats  of  snail  data  shoots*  .**•• ty    " 

Chief  of 
00 t  Aoting  Supt*,  SW  MonuBonts 
Custodian  Caywood^  Tuaaoaoori 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
SOUTHWESTERN  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

CooLiDGE,  Arizona 


3DRESS  REPLY  TO 
:  SUPERINTENDENT 


Deceriber  18,  I9I+I* , 


MEMORANDUM  for  Custodian  Ceywood, 
Tumacacori  National  Monument, 


We  have  just  learned  from  Chief  of  Planning  Thomas  C.  Vint  that 
there  are  20?  HABS  photographs  of  San  Xavier  Mission  in  the  files  of 
the  HABS  in  Washington,  but  the  only  way  we  can  obtain  them  is  to 
purchase  them  at  I5  cents  a  print.  This  would  be  v;31«05« 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  office  available  for  such  purchase,  and 
we  doubt  that  you  have  sufficient  moneys.  Unless  we  hear  from  you  to 
the  contrary,  the  matter  will  be  deferred  until  next  August  when  th€ 
1914.3  fiscal  funds  will  be  available. 


iperintendent 


)3  •    D 


i 


i'vlission  in  1944- 


St.  Francis  ''Zavier  earned  the  Church  title  of  "Patron 
of  the  Fropog-^tion  of  the  Faith"  by  his  missionary  work  in 
the  16th  century;  he  was  the  patron  saint  of  Padre  Kino  and 
no  doubt  much  of  Kino's  work  of  the  next  century  in  Pimeria 
Alta  was  inspired  by  the  example  of  St.  Francis. 

His  faaat  day  is  December  3;  the  Papagos  at  the  Tlission 
of  San  Xavier  celebrate  the  occasion  with  a  three  day  cere- 
mony.  This  ysDr  I  attended  their  services  on  the  evening 
of  December  2,  and  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  on  the  feast  day. 
The  complete  cooperation  between  orthodox  Catholic  ritual  and 
Indian  ritual  '-^s  very  interesting. 

It  was  after  dark  Nl.en   I  got  to  the  mission;  the  church 
was  lighted,  a  crowd  of  Indians  was  collected  in  front  of  the 
terrace  before  the  church,  and  the  glow  of  many  candles  was 
coming  out  of  t^e  grotto  on  the  hill.   Members  of  the  Feast 
Committee,  carrying  lanterns,  were  distributing  candles  to 
the  crowd  and  directing  traffiB.   The  atmosphere  was  orderly 
and  expectant.   Taqui  ivlatachin  dancers,  with  their  orchestra 
of  violins,  guitars,  and  drums  (one  bass  drum.')  were  grouped 
near  the  terrace  entrance. 

at 

About  7:20  there  was  the  report  of  fireworks  fiesp  tie 
entrance  of  the  church — immediately  the  Committee  members 
cleared  a  path  t:  rough  the  crowd,  the  orchestra  tep-an  play- 
ing, the  I'latac}. ineros  started  their  dance,  the  church  bells 
were  rung  madly,  and  St.  Fr-'^ncis,  upright  in  a  kiosk  covered 
with  white  net,  was  carried  from  the  church  on  a  litter  born 
by  four  Papagjs.   The  procession  formed  in  front  of  the  ter- 
race and  bwgan  its  slow  tour  of  the  open  ground  south  of  the 
church.   First  went  the  Matachineros,  dancing  backward  so 
they  faced  St.  Francis;  then  a  friar  carrying  a  golden  cruci- 
fix, attended  oy  four  altar  boys  carrying  candles  (two  un- 
lighted,  two  lifhted  and  protected  by  glass  and  metal  coverings); 
then  the  litter;  then  the  celebrant  priest  and  two  deacons  who 
supported  his  robes;  then  the  Papago  choir.   All  around  us 
were  several  hundred  Indians,  -.valking  slowly  with  tl-eir  eyes 
on  5t.  Francis,  eddying  to  the  sides  and  behind  the  litter. 
The  procession  hesitated  about  every  15  feet  when  the  litter 
bearers  were  changed--one  or  more  men  cetacl^ed  themselves  from 
the  crowd,  tapped  a  bearer  on  the  shoulder,  got  a  good  grip  on 
the  heavy  supports  of  the  litter--and  the  procession  moved  on. 
The  route  was  outlined  by  candles  stuck  in  buckets  of  sand; 


r 


( 


)) 


k 


the  progress  or  the  procession  was  governed  somewhat  by  the 
dance  of  the  Matachinaros ,  v;ith  its  alternate  back«i^ard  move- 
raent,  and  reverae  turns  ixi  one  spot.  All  this  time  the  bells 
were  ringing,  the  bass  drum  was  sounding,  and  the  celebrant 
was  reciting  the  rosary  with  the  crowd  making  the  responses 
in  Spanish;    t7.'ice    the    choir   sang. 

Perhaps  fo\rty-five  minutes   were    taken  for   the    circle 
of   the    plaza  —  -.vhen   the   terrace  entrance  was   again  reached 
the   Yaquis   fell  back  and   the  friar  with   the   crucifix   pre- 
ceded  the   litter   into   the   church.      As   soon  as  St.    Francis 
was  again  v/ithin   the  walls   of    the   church   the  bells   stopped 
pealing  and   the   orchestra    stopped   playing.      The   crowd   i^egan 
following   the   procession   into  the   church,    surrendering   their 
candles    to  a    Committee  man  at   the   doon/ay.      The   church   filled 
and  many  of  us   stood  outside   on   the    terrace  v/hiie    the   services 
were    concluded  with  Benediction  of   the   Blessed  Sacrament. 

Now  the   private   devotions   of    the   Indians  began  and   con- 
tinued for  more    than  an  hour  while    they   waited    their    turn   in 
front   of   St.   Francis,      "/hen  the   crowd   had    thinned  enough   so 
that    I   could  get   near   the   front  of   the   church  I   could   see    that 
they   were   genuflecting   in  front   of   St.    Francis,    then   before 
the   altar   to  St.    «JOseph,    before   San   Gayetano,    and    the    reclin- 
ing  statue   of   St..    Francis-       (The   last   two    statues   came    origi- 
nally from  Turn- ca  cor  i ;   Father  Rudolph   told  me   later   that    tie 
Tumacacori   St.    Francis   was   originally  a    statue   of  Our  Lord  and 
that    the   blood    stains  from  the   crovm  of   thorns  are   still   trace- 
able--somehow   in  its  wanderings   from  Tumacacori  and   before    the 
reoccupation  of   San  /^avier   it   came   to  represent   St.    Francis   to 
the   Papagos,    j.^xd    is   so  robed  now.)      Many  of   the   Indians  kissed 
the   foot  of   tie   St.    Francis   statue    that  had  been  carried   in 
the   procession--and   se/eral   put   their  hands   up  and   touched   his 
hand  with  a    simple   gesture   of    trust  and  reverence.      The   Yaqui 
orchestra    came    down   the   aisle   and   played  before    the    altar-- 
their  music  which   isn*t   quite   Indian  nor   quite  Spanish    (a   range 
of   only  four  or  five   notes  and  fast   rhytlmi)    didn't    sound  like 
ordinary   church  music,    but   seemea   to  fit    this   occasion   very 
well.      Later   the  iviatachineros ,    carrying   their   headdresses,    came 
down   the  aisle   and  made    their   devotions   in  both   the   Victory 
Chapel   and    the   St.    Fra.xCis   Chapel.      ubout   a    third   of    the    crowd 
had  gone    into    the  Victory   Chapel;   Father  Rudolph   s--iid    they 
probably  had  rjlatives   in   the   armed  forces   and  were   praying  be- 
fore  the   statue   of   Our  L-^dy   of  Victory. 

There   was    to   be   an  all-night   social  dance   later;    I    didn't 
stay   for   that. 

The   Ivlass   on  Sunday  morning  was   so   crowded   that   a   good  many 
of  us   couldn't   get   very  ne^r  the   church    (the   nirht   before   I 
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had  seen  only  two  other  Anglos--this  morning  they  were 
sprinkled,  through  the  crowd,  most  of  them  Air  Corps  men 
and  .VaGs)  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mass  the  Committee  members  cleared 
a  path  for  the  Bishop  and  his  deacons  as  they  walked  from 
the  entrance  o:'  the  church  to  the  cloisters.   Then  the  r.-ata- 
chineros  danced  on  the  terrace.   In  the  daylight  I  could 
see  that  there  ■.'?ere  eleven  dancers--two  of  them  were  boys 
of  about  ten,  ''ressed  in  long  lace-edp-ed  white  skirts  and 
embroidered  blouses  (these  boys  represent  the  neophytes  and 
are  learning  the  dance--they  had  wonderful  expressions  of 
combined  pride  and  sheepishness) . 

The  formal  closing  of  the  three-day  celebration  coMes 
with  Mass  at  8:30  on  December  4th;  at  that  time  the  Feast 
Chief  and  Comnittee  who  have  been  chosen  to  officiate  for 
the  following  ysar  are  installed  in  office. 

For  this  .-ccaGion  San  iavier  flies  the  flag  of  Sti 
Francis  of  Xavier,  and  red  bunting  is  draped  on  the  balus- 
trade. 


Sallie  Brewer 
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Notes   on   talk  given  by  Father at   San  ^iavier   in  Seoteiuber, 

1944: 


San  Xavisr,  the  present  building,  was  bepun  in  1778  and 
Gonipleted  in  1783  (gave  reference  as  Father  Reyes  report  as 
published  in  ihe  Texas  State  Historical  Society  publication 
of  October,  1937). 

The  pomegranate  fruit  is  used  in  S.X.  designs. 
All  paints  used  here  cone  from  desert  plants- 
Believe  a  Franciscan  was  the  artist. 

Stenciling  was  introduced  into  iiuropean  monasteries  in 
early  days. 

The  original  floor  shows  near  the  altar;  original  ceil- 
ings are  in  the  dorms  and  loggia. 

The  reclining  statue  of  San  Francisco  (with  tokdns  of 
r'liraculous  cur  s )  and  the  San  Gayetano  statue  at  its  feet 
came  originally  from  Turtiacacori .   Two  of  the  statues  in  the 
baptistry  may  h:ive  boen  at  Tumacacori  originally.   In  the 
Santa  Barbara  r/iission  is  an  inventory  of  Jesuit  and  Franciscan 
property  made  here-- it  shows  only  St.  Francis,  the  bench  and 
Credence  table  3S  coming  from  Tumacacori. 
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S,AN  XAVIER— REPAIR  AND  REBUILDn^G  SIWCE  MISSION  PERIOD. 

(conversation  with  Father  John  Joseph,  6/3/48.  ^b) 

1859   Macheboeuf  replartered  the  roofs. 

1873-1876  There  was  an  Indian  Service  school  held  In  the  mission 
buildings. 

18--  1939   The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  lived  at  San  Xavier;  they 
made  the  front  wing  livable  with  new  roof  and  floor. 

1906-1908  Bishop  Gran j on  of  Tiicson  did  a  great  deal  of  repair  work, 
Tlie  exterior  was  re  plastered  and  whitewashed;  the  outer 
walls  were  rebuilt;  balconies  added;  the  unfinished 
belfry  was  plastered  for  the  first  time;  the  mortuary 
was  plastered  for  the  first  time;  the  north-south 
wing  was  restored.   (At  one  time  there  had  been  a 
two-story  building,  with  a  parapet,  at  the  SE  comer 
of  the  cloisters.) 

1911     The  Franciscan  Order  returned  to  San  Xavier;  the  Bishop 

built  their  residence  (first  building  as  you  approabh 
mission  from  west). 
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George  Hand's  Diary 


GEORGE  HAND  (1830.1887), 
pioneer  Arizona  soldier,  butcher, 
saloonkeeper,  politician  and,  fi- 
nally, janitor  at  the  Pima  county 
courthouse,  kept  a  diary  for 
many  years,  but  from  October  2, 
1864,  to  January  1,  1875,  he  nia<?e 
not  one  entry.  The  diary  entries 
Avill  be  resumed  January  1  and 
in  the  meantime  the  happenings 
in  the  Old  Pueblo  10,  25,  .36  and 
30  years  ago  will  be  carried. 


In  Old  Tucson 


SL\Ty-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO. 

Porter's  Hotel.  Asa  Porter,  Prop.  Located  at  the 
Depot,  Tucson,  A.  T. 

The  Palace,  Tucson's  Favorite  Hotel.  Charles  A. 
Shibell,  Prop.  Foremost  hotel  of  Arizona.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  the  most  central  and  convenient 
location  in  Tucson,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  Tucson  and  its  surroundings,  the  Palace 
Hotel  has  a  Concord  Coach,  from  all  trains  to 
hotel,  free  for  guests.  Board,  S2.50  to  So.OO  per 
day,  according  to  location  of  room.  Da.v  board, 
$7.00  per  week.  Special  terms  to  families  or  parties 
desiring  to  stay-  a  certain  length  of  time. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  San 
Francis  Xavier  at  the  old  mission  church  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  was  numerously  attended.  The  ex- 
ercises commenced  Saturday  night  by  a  general 
illumination  and  a  general  fiesta  on  the  outside. 
Exercises  in  the  mission  continued- all  night.  High 
mass  Sunday  wiorning  was  participated  in  by  hun- 
dreds of  Papago  Indians  and  Mexicans,  after  which 
a  big  dance  followed  under  a  large  ramada. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carmichael  were  hosts  Tues- 
day evening  at  an  informal  bridge  partj'  compli- 
menting Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Nord,  who  are  visit- 
ing in  the  city.  After  the  games,  dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Shoenky  were  hosts  Saturday 
evening  at  a  card  party.  Guests  were  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Estelle  Crosson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
L.  Culin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Herbert  Drachman,  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Patt 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arch  G.  Fee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A' 
Goldschmidt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kltt.  "" 
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UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

TaraaoaooTl  National  MoaaHwnt 

J'una  30,  1953 


Kamorandua 

To:      Regional  Aroheologlst,  Region  Three 

From:     iiroheologiat 

Subject:  Current  repair  of  San  Zarier  del  3ao 

The  ReTerend  Celestlne  Oh.nn,  O.F.M.,  in  charge  of  the 
mission  of  Son  XaTler  del  Bac,  spent  part  of  the  morning  of  Jtme 
S5th  showing  me  details  of  original  oonstruotlon  and  of  the  cur- 
rent repair  of  that  mission  church.  One  of  Father  Celestlne* s 
chief  Interests  Is  a  study  of  the  inaterials  and  .isethods  used  in 
the  original  building;  he  has  the  under steuidlng  of,  and  respeot 
for,  original  vork  that  is  necessary  for  really  good  repair  and 
reconstruction. 

The  architect,  'Jx,   Herrera,  was  chosen  because  he  be- 
liered  the  best  results  would  be  obtained  by  duplicating  original 
materials  as  much  as  possible  (by  bfLllding  up  the  Tolutes  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  on  the  towers  with  brick,  for  instance.  Instead 
of  casting  them  in  ceioent}.  The  foreman  on  the  job  is  a  builder 
frosi  Idagdalena,  Sonora,  who  has  had  experience  with  the  methods  of 
Baking  brick  and  aortar  i^lch  ware  probably  used  in  the  mission 
period  in  Pimerla  Alta  (it's  his  opinion  that  the  mortar  used  at 
San  Xavler  must  hare  been  buried  at  least  five  years  to  give  it 
exceptional  hardness). 

The  wood  used  in  replacing  the  balconies  (which  were 
rotting  end  unsafe)  is  oesquite,  saved  from  old  Tucson  houses 
as  they  were  torn  down  for  nev  buildings.  Tlie  facade  coluiins 
that  were  re;?ioved  during  the  first  days  of  World  War  II  are 
being  replaced  by  ''art  stone"  castings;  several  will  be  ready 
for  installation  later  this  sumnar. 

Badly  weathered  portions  of  the  facade  have  been  re- 
plastered,  and  Father  Celestlne  hi  self  has  repainted  parts  of 
the  colored  elenents,  using  cactus  Juice!  His  recipe  is  to  score 
prickly  pear  pads,  allow  them  to  stand  several  days  in  a  bucket, 
squeeze  out  th&  fluid,  and  add  that  to  a  mixture  of  o&r/jnt  colors 
and  water.  Father  Celestlne  says  that  tests  they  made  on  ordinary 
whitewash  and  on  whitewash  to  which  cactus  Juice  hud  been  kidded 
showed  that  water  dissolved  some  of  the  whitewash ,  but  ran  off  the 
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oaotus  Juice  mixture  as  It  would  froc  an  oily  aurfaoe.  The  colors 
used  match  very  well  the  remnants  of  original  coloring. 

Father  Celostine  also  pointed  out  aeren  statues  ^ioh  be 
feels  oame  originally  from  the  Tiuaacaoori  miaaion  church;  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Aasisi ;  San  Bemadino  de  3iena;  San  Juan  Capistrano;  San 
Antonio  de  Padua;  San  Cayetano;  San  I'rancisco  iXavier  (originally  the 
Christ  on  the  cross);  and  Eoce  Homo. 


Scdlie  P.  3r6\ver 
Aro'ieologist 


Sup'ti,  IHim.  -  Father  Celestlne  remarked  that  he  was  sure  the  symbols 
painted  on  the  sanctuary  pendentives  at  Tumacacori  were 
fliaant  to  be  the  same  as  those  done  in  small  medallions 
on  columns  of  the  main  altar  at  San  Xavier;  i.e. 
Ladder  of  Jacob  (this  one  doesn*t  fit  at  Turn — instead 
we  have  the  well);  Cedar  of  Lebanon;  Palm  of  Jerico; 
Tower  of  Ivory.  Father  Cilestine  says  these  are  all 
sgmbols  of  the  Virgin  Mary — that  formerly  esoteric 
symbolism  was  much  admired,  that  now  we  are  7ery  ob- 
vious with  such  symbols  as  "MR**. 
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fattBdAtian  that  <  .m  mwm  (p.I90i 

Vol.  xn;  fab.  1«36;  No.   l.j   pag*  91.    ^   M^lp^  ^'   . Vv^^"^  -      *" ' 

By  H.T.  .Tk  Bucher.   ...   ,  .  ....  ^  J^  ^^^^^       ^^.^ 

"Mko  built  th«  !>xNis«!it  KlMioii  TAA  jiSiTlM*  dal  Bae,  ba«  of  lata    j}» 
baen  a  taooVad  ^uastlott.     Tin  aaaartio&s  bava  h^ma.  Ma6a.     Tbm  firat  ana 
%lsM  4ha' atrveture  wb«  tha  i«ork  of  tha  2'«HUt%  ndLsalonarias.     Uetari 
i&ien  cartals  arOhitacturaL  faatvuraa,  dlailaotly  fxttnolncaa   (a^«  tti* 
ifranclacen  coat  «f  Rrma  on  tha  fadftda),  wara  polntad  out,   It  waa 
aaoartad  that  tha  ftlB&laQ  acta  begun  by  tha  jaauits  moA  aoKfilatad  by  the 
Kranelsc^na.     The  purpoaa  of  thin  pa^^ar  ia  to  i^or.  that  atlll  ^raatar 
fllNBifioetion  must  be  nada  to  tha  original  aftcortiona,  for  tba  luiaalon 
aaa  antiraly  the  work  of  tba  VvaiMiaaaiia* 

'UMla  T  «8«  staying  at  tha  016  MiasloB  of  Jmn  ;<aYlar  noar  1\toaon, 
fl#¥aral  (juaatlons  f^Va  na  '<;raat  eoneai'ii.     Vhy  aas  tha  nasia  Bao  or  i.^&'z 
('Biaanln^:  •*whare  miter  coKes  out  of  tha  aarth")  given  to  thia  x:iaio« 
Tlllar;a,  whan  thara  ie  not  even  a  trctdltlonaX  water  aprln^^  naarby,  and 
tba  rlTer  la  OTot*  a  alia  aany?     Bow  couL4  tha  Jeauit  mlealonurlee,  who 
followo<l  Kino  In  the  firat  half  of  tha  alglH^aantii  ««tttury,  eonpj.ui.i  in 
thair  raporta  that  tha  F)tsBioii  wes  loo«<tad  in  a  aHMipy  plaaa,  frequuntly 
Intmdfttad  by  the  rlTer,   when  the  praaant  u:  lea  ion  eite  and  tbo  vlllaga  I  la 
on  t:round  aaveral  hundred  faat  «bOTa  th»  river  ba(!5?     /^  tin,    ;<jw  could 
S.  2.  BcltoA  of  tha  Univaralty  of  Oelifomla  liaply  that  Orotto  Hill  w«a     (191 
about  a   '*(;uertor  of  a  laa^a**  dlatant  fvoni  Vhb  mlaalon,  whan  they  ara 
aazt  doar  nalrrhborat    Plnally,  Uow  aouiu  tha  «r«i»ult  miaalouary,  i^lna, 
enter  In  his  diary  tho  observation   that  water  v.ould  flow  into  aoch 
room  of  tha  oonplatad  nlaaion  build to^a,   for  wl.ich  |ia  h^id  laid  tba 

1. 
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foundRtion  that  duy,  vtLvn  orsn  nov,  no  water  oun  b*  l»d  to  th«  lo«Ni0t       (191 
point  in  thr  '^r**"ent  bulldin(?p,  eron  after  t.>^>  gAfemmont  iu»o  built 
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a  daen  sovertd  idleo  up  the  rlror . 
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dcnu.  lA  ord«r  to  ftolTtt  thtirja  pu/.^l^n,  I  boj^^an  to  Intonrittw  the  Indi'-ne 

te«>th«  Tilleev  9^  Bao»  40  well  as  tjie  old  iniuibitant'?  oV  ?uortoii»  to 

learn,  ea  >eciftlly  tvrm  the  foi5:«r,  their  trtAdltlona  ucneeminir  the 

BJLMtion*    Aoeordin^t  to  the'^e,  3uCa  the  Indian  oarie  for  the  siUeftw, 

hud  rererouoo  to  tae  ^unta  Cruic  Alynx,  ^nloh  Is  noetly  *  ffubterr^ine-ai 

fltreat'-.a  ^ut  here  nr.u  titere  «:ieV0»e  %o  %hm  «ux-f«ioe  end  fluwn  like  a 

noanal  river »     Co«  of  the  places,  viue:.'^  tixe  river  flowed  tttoove  ground, 

was  about  turo  milee  ttortheeet  or  thm  preeont  villane  of  3tvo«     lioivever, 

X  waa  IrifOR  ed  tn>^  thie  viUaico  hud  not  nlwHys  boen  loc  ted  at  ite 

pronent  site,  but  luy  to  tne  norti '.oaflt,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  rlvor. 

Biaoe  originatod  the  xuune  **aeo"«     Tl«c  flr^t  query  wun,  therefore, 

readily  an^iwered.  (19H} 

The  solution  of  tiie  first  <  uestion  furzilehed  a  key  to  ttie  rtisnaln- 
iag  (^ueritiB.     /dded  by  what  X  iiad  gatiiered  in  lent*tliy  talks  with  the 
Ia4i(mfi  aisd  alittoet  equally  long  oomrernatiuns  witlt  old  Mexloan 
fanilloa  in  rucoon,  and  aoolBtBU  by  x^ther  Donovonturo  Oi>lttB'««r,  C.    j'.fc;,, 
an  Indiem  ifiissioxiory  oncng  th«  TVi-ie^s,   I  sat  out  to  lootite  the  nluott, 
if  voMfible,  w)'.er©  t}ie  villn/^e  f"'"  .*,..  tM",   V.9  oonjoctuTMl 

•pot  of  Kino's  Church,      r'ron  different  f^uui-oee,   I  hud  lenrnwl  thut 
until  the  olor?e  of  the  T)reviouf!i  C<intun',  there  ootild  be  neen  in  a. 

flel'.l    lyln(3   to   t)ie   TjoH^     ff    t    a    nTT?-,->nt    tIIT:.'^    adf^bn   U;"iHr    p:iri;'ln/' 
in  hei.^j.t  fruT    tl.i^oe  to  nine  feet,     fhut  t}ie<o  teall.'?  w^re  ti^e  reriuina 
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of  Klno*r  ClrtixvKa  HO  -Wirsori  w>»ild  enrmi  raitiot  ,  ntriO0  tU*  i.g^ 

sjissiona^  Iiii^jeXf  ttilla  u     .      .  li«  ttsad  tii.x>ntXo       ix>ci.  for  fouiulLition, 

whilo  tli«e©  CTiiua,  tp  aXX  jif^poeiraavon^  v»«r9  iulob*.     ..,,-.....„,..,, ^..„    ;fjr« 

dooeltrul  in  this  iustuisco,  Toar  tiiO  liiiolwn,  ar   i"T0Gl;i4>iti;>n  4*  hftd 

bo«n  \fii4  upon  a.  tiftijantitt  i'oiaad:;AtiMUt  ttfid  Wd  Viiif4ii0<l  Uowrv  iJn  U(Jti. 

Rldon  ajid  c«.;«lHtaly  onvwloped  t.': '  "  )'>:i(1-;tlon  ?»tonM" .      faia  Wv*n  brt>ucl;t 

to  Il^iUt  l^y  ti»(i  :  lov<  q£  ii^i^t  )vi^X«  sociio;.  Ji.bncL  ouipi^Q;^, 

wLlch  iiQ.3  u.  J  or  mUxat  it  vms  doiJi(^  (lii  hh  hlntorieaX  smine}. 

Oit  rin4in&  thA2i«  ntonos,  tlr.Q  vfot^:::;o:i  Oi.rjrlod  thoti  to  tut>  southaxn 

bound^iry  uT  tli9  fiold,  Xtmmod  fr(H'  (>ii«  of  t;i«  titrnv^  Jiad 

lK>rKod  on  tho  projact*     ler«  ti^c    .         :.:.iiB  hiy,  hlddo/i  for  tUa  XiOat  i,«rt 

^  (193) 

by  i^epc;^uit«  Hud  iroiiwood,  xaitil  1'    ^"">  of  ijy  lucploriitlon  tjiripa  I  i^pp«i«d 

to  «twJ;>l»  ovor  Xluc     un  diiS^J««  iie«rUy,  I  fovmd  fru^^^ntw  of  pottery 

lying  In  tir««t  profur.ior4  nil  Hroiintl.     '.m  i-JiotLer  oooa?iion  I  found  a 

wid«  ditoi    now  ccly  faint ly  tx^uue^iblci  mul  nirnilnc  doWi  ^.^  t'  -  riT«r 

bad*  o  ji^t!£•<i  •di^o  1^  t}.o  cliff)  Mr'>n  dit^^ii^c  in  lu«  nnnd,  I 

uucovosrovl  w3ur\t  lookod  like  tl^o  rai.ain«  of  ,  .uwiria,  wLara  tUe 

?l4«8e  dieooverio't   i:>oiiit«tv  t<^  t'  e  erident  oc;:ialunirirk.'«  thi>\,  tl  ©  old 
villoma  or  /mo  ox*  IkiAto  Jw;d  o:.cu  t)i»<in  locut««>i  lians;  urid  ti<.ut  tiii.'t  ..an 
tlia  pXaoa  w^^ere  Patliar  I.ioo  had  itiid  i.ia  tior.  ntonof^  oT  taiiontla* 

Ila  aaya  in  liic  dlarj'  under  .Lpril  »8,  ITOOi 

**Cja  tue  tvi<iiity-ai|£iAi:  v^tt  bo^^oit  tliu  xt-   au  .tio:-.  or  u  Tt»x7  lurea 
uiid  o&i^oioufi  oiiuroii  and  tiia  houna  of  Hun    lavier  da  Ikiao,  all  tha 
BKBy  pacnlft  v<or>.inf;  witii  iiueh  plen.<<urtt  und  ;£aal,  »<««  in  di^eln^ 
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for  tbo  foundtitiono,  oth«rj»  i:i  iiatutnG  rxany  und  isood  ntones  of  |193 

to2ontle  froE  a  little  hill  w  Ich  v/a*  Bbo\it  a     luirtor  or  n  l©agw» 
oway*     Vttr  th«  mortar  of  th«p»  foimtbtlonn   it  wan  not  naoer.rajry 
to  haul  water  b«oau<(0  by  Kean?  of  lirip-^tion  ditoiios,  w«  Tory 
eadly  ooiiductod  tlie  Vf^tor  where  we  wished  •     ^d  tiut  ijouixe  with       (194) 
its  cx^tit  court  and  fjurden  nearby,  will  Uj  ablo  to  i  avo  thrcuci*- 
out  the  yotir  all  the  liater  It  i-ay  need,  xruufiin^^  to  uny  rdaoe  or 
work-rour?  one  i-ay  i>lea«e...    .'* 

As  one  etttiidfl  in  tuut  field  which  wiui  tlie  original    nite,  ther* 
looms  up  to  the  south,  a  sl^ort  r^ile  disttoit,  the  hill  froo  wiileh  the 
tozontlo  rooh  wu9  hauled,  and  ^Mi.ore  eron  today,  that  aoi  e  variety  of 
stone  oan  be  found  in  abundance,  ^4iile  on  Gxt^tto  ^^ill,  tnere  in  no 
suoli  stone,  either  on  it  or  in  it. 

The»»e  dircoYaries  «?ati*fuctorlly  nolved  tiie  vurlous  nuerieo. 
Even  now  i^um  the  river,  nuollen  by  heav^*-  mirrter  rains,  breahs  ita 
bounds,  this  section  ia  Rtill  inunduted  and  fttill  suTfors  froi. 
xinOiittCkod  ero3lon  depnite  Doi:oy  a  propriationfl  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment*     Vh«n  MnCn  buildln^t«  were  finished,  wot.*.-  could  be  led 
"very  ea*»ily*'  into  any  rooiii  for  it  ran  naturally  down  liill,      iPiruilly, 
Dr.   aoltor,  writes  r«  that  ne  wias  tinacQ^ialnted  with  the  to'x>gru'hy  of 
3nc   und  t'.at  he  i*%  ready  to  aooe'^t  r.y  flnditi|?3, 

Senta  Barbara,  Calil'omia 
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Sonora  Missions  Studies 
(x-filed  TfPA  Federal  Writers 
Project,   &  Turaacacori  000) 


WESTERH  MUSEUM  LABOPATORIES 
331  HILGARD  HALL,   BERKELEY,   CALIFCffilJIA 


April  6,  1938 

Custodian 

Tumacacori  National  Moniiment 
Box  f?225 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Dear  Loxxis: 

I  an  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Ross  Santoo,  State  Director,  Federal  .Vriters*  Project,  Old 
Federal  Building,  Fboeni?:,  Arizona,  in  connection  v^lth  certain  informa* 
fion  which  h©  desires  to  obtain  on  San  Xavier. 

We  feel  that  you  or  someone  of  the  staff  at  the  Southwestern 
Monuments  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  answer  Mr*  Santee*8  questions 
than  we  are,  and  I  shall  appreciate  it  ^reatly  if  you  can  give  him  vdiat- 
ever  information  you  possess  on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Dorr  G.  Yeager,  Assistant  Chief 
liSuseum  Division 
Enclosure  1659913 


cc:  Supt.,  S«W*  Monuments  (enclosing 
copy  of  Mr.  Santeefts  letter  of 
3/51/38) 

Mr.  Ross  Santee 


♦vr  1!>  *•         >y^' 

UNITED    STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

TUMACACORI   NATIONAL  MONUMENT 


Mr.  Ro«s 


fiantoe,   nt^te   '  irsctor. 
Titers*   Project 
Id  Federal  Gliding 
ocnlx,   Arizona 


A*t:  "V*   ^ro.sQph 


~  iNSWEREiD_ 


Your  letter  of  ."'  rc}i  31  sent  to  I'he  National  Parlr  3ervica  In 
38rk:eley,  California  has  been  forwarded  to  ma  for  answeriii^* 

In  see'clag  ans.:ers  to  suoh  q^uastlonable  Incidents  t)  at  have 
eriter^-jd  into  the  c  )nstruction  of  .^^n^aYJer  one  enters  the  realm 
of  oonjecture*   Conjecture  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  when  pre- 
sented as  suoh  between  nembers  of  a  profession,  but  wJien  presented 
to  the  unsunpoctlng  public  as  iMtters  of  f.<3Ct,  it  is  very  dotrl- 
mantal  and  unsound* 


Following  yo 
in  3rour  letter: 


111  find  ay  ooraiients  on  the  questions  asked 


1.  .  rora  the  fe^  records  I  jLave  re?id  I  do  not  know  tlvat  the 
Indian  wonen  carried  stones  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
chv.rch*   If  so,  they  probably  carriod  th»;'^i  from  tl-e  eare*^'t 
supply  of  stone.   I  have  never  noted  '.flat  kind  of  stones  the 
foundation  is  nade  of*   In  regard  to  coiaent  they  used  a  line 
mortar  .liich  they  must  have  nade  locally-   I  believe  the  !  ill 
known  as   "  **ountsln  contains  a  depo?<lt  of  llinestone*   T-o 
doubt  they  built  a  line  kiln  near  tic  mission  and  burned  the 
llaastone  as  needed* 


2*  If  yan  lavier  vras  built  like  any  of  the  otJicr  of  tho  rroup 
of  I  iaerla  Alta  misi'lons,  the  brioB  v/ere  laid  up  In  llnie  :aor- 
tar  to  about  o   feet  1  rom  the  ground  level*   At  this  point  a 
nujiber  of  projoctlnf;;  timbers  would  hare  be«m  Incor  ^orated  into 
the  wtills  and  siipported  on  their  ir  vortical  tljibers 

from  the  ground*  These  projectinr  :_. .-  r  ulu  tiien  be  used 
as  supr)orts  upon  which  to  lay  ialk\?*>.y8  or  platforme  -.nd  would 
bo  called  scaffolds,  \rf\ln   at  about  6  feet  froju  these  or  ISi  feet 

from  the  ground  nnot.'.er  ?:et  of  tinbars  wo-.ld  b©  set  in  Vue   wuls* 
.'■upports  would  have  bean  built  up  from  the  lower  w.lkway*  i;o 
doubt  lattors  were  used  to  r,o   frora  the  (ground  up  to  where  the 
,:ork  .8  3  in  prorress*  ..f tor  the  walls  were  laid  up  I  axa  fure 
that  the  Lomes  wero  built  vithout  any  such  support-  ar,  mould.-  of 
earth*   ijrlck  can  be  laid  up  by  brnclrig  an  bonding  or  over 
wooden  forias*   /\fter  the  domes  were  coEipietod  the  plastering 
probably  was  done  fron  the  top  down  and  the  scaffolding  was  taken 

out  and  the  holes  filled  up  as  the  work  progressed  do  .nwara* 
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T8«   As  to  wher*  Xho  colore  iror     obtaiuod  1  do  not  know* 
perhaps  they  were  made  from  desert  pL.nts  and  even  some 
mineral  coloring  ojuld  havo  been  used* 

4^  Yfhy  the  bell   tovrer  was  left  uncoaploted  I  do  not  loiow 
unless  la  ok  of   time  and  material  pr  hiblted  Iti^  com.letlon* 
The  usual  stories  that  one  hour':  are   that  someone  foil  frori 
the  to^er  and  bac  vse  of   cuperstltlon  the  Indians  would  not 
TTortc  on  the  tov^er  again*     .\jiother  p.tory  is  vvhat  jou  suggested 
that  if  the   tower  was  liftt  partly  done  no  "taxes  would  be 
paid  to  the  Spanish  ffOTermient.     However,   the  iJp'inish  f^overn- 
ment  supi  rtod  the   churches;    30  I  do  not  setj   tliat  this  would 
hold  true*     frobably  the  reason  the  bell  tower  at  ^nn  Xavier 
«iiid  liiiBfioacori  ^ere  Isft  unfinished  is  because  there  was  Ifick 
of  timo  and  monej  to  conplete  the   ohurohes*     All  of  the  other 
churches   that  I   know  of   in    :  ,)riora   tViit     aloii;^  to    ihis  chain 
have  been  co  i?  uted* 

AS  I  am  also  deeply  interestod  in  the  history  of  Sen  Xavier 
itOMCaoorl  missions  1  t^ould  like   to  know  w2iftt  sources  you  use 
or  yoiir  InforittG'"      •     Thero  'iid  you     eati  about  one  of    t>  o  Gaona 
irothers  c'yln  •  h  o  of  nn  nc<»ldont  while  v  orcein;-;  on    >:^ri     avier  '. 

\  recent  article  by  ..ario.i  nauig  entitled,    ''Tirj  B^'lLui-M      OF 
I^t"  appeared  in  the  "  juthwestern  .:uart>rly  Fistorioal 
lovlew  phullshed  at     ustin,   Texas*      It   ic  very  good  and  contains 
ome   infoxBAtion  that  hitherto  has  never  been  published* 

)  oping  these  ooiBnents  may  be  of  value  to  you,   I  am. 


oinoerely  yours. 


orifc, 


ouls  :-•    Caywood 


3upt*  rinkley    y^  custodian 

Yottger,  •)erkoloy»''^ 


•i»dw  O^  bA   'T. 


,i      a. ,  1  ■♦ 


\r)lr.fi'^^  f.fS 


V  Ivi  *   »^ 
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Letter  of  Father  Victor  R.  Btoner  from  St.  Dennis  Church,  Victoria, 
Texas  to  Mrs,  Jane  Ivancovloh,  Tucson,  D'^cember  3,  1952, 

Ap  you  vlll  see  from  the  ruminations  I  am  enclosing,  I've  dug  up  some' 
disturbing  thoughts  about  San  X  del  Bac.  I'm  not  SURE  of  anything  abov 
It  now.  But  here  are  some  questions  for  research. 

\Vhen  was  the  Mortuary  Chapel  built?  Is  It  a  Mortuary  Chapel?  I  have 
never  quite  been  convinced  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  "Mortuary 
Chapels"  at  any  Spanish  missions.  Why  was  It  not  plastered  when  the 
Church  was  plastered  (except  for  the  east  tower). 

Why  are  all  the  Franciscan  saints  In  the  building,  en  bulto  and  en 
paintings,  all  in  brown?  Garces  and  the  Queretanos  (Bad,  let's  start 
over)  —  Queretoranos  of  his  time  wore  grey  at  least  that's  what  the  t 
OFM's  have  alv/ays  told  me.  ■' 

If  the  side  altars  In  the  transept  chapels  were  there  In  1855,  why 
were  they  not  mentioned  In  the  semmlngly  careful  Inventory?  In  each 
chapel  there  Is  Inventoried,  "  1  ara".  What  Is  the  difference  between 
an  ara  and  an  altar  ? 

Why  Is  the  statue  of  St,  Ignatius  In  the  niche  i-zhere  an  Apostle  belong 
When  I  found  the  statues  In  the  closet  on  the  patio  (They  are  now  In 
the  Baptistry),  there  were  many  many  fragments  of  statues  of  Apostles. 
As  I  remember  It,  there  was  at  least  one  head.  Does  not  this  statue  ol 
St  .Ignatius  look  much  newer  than  the  other  statues?  , 

What  became  of  the  "Santo  Crlsto  de  bulto  medlano"  on  the  main  altar 
surrolnded  by  nine  other  statues  listed,  Including  a  "S.Franco.  Javlei 
Apparently  he  did  not  occupj;  the  niche  above  the  tabernacle  as  at 
present. 

From  Tumacacorl  came  "6  santos  en  cuadros".  I  can  account  for  the 
following. 

The  Kino  picture. 

The  San  Ignaclo  (which  I  placed  In  the  sacristy  because  a 

tourist  told  Mother  ftqulnas  he  v/as  going  to  steal  It  11 

she  did  not  sell  It  to  him.) 
The  Huadalupe  picture, 
Poislbly  the  small  San  Rafael  painted  on  tin  In  the  museum 

room. 
The  San  Miguel  by  Cabrera,  formerly  In  the  Cathedral  but 

disappeared  durlnf^  the  renovation  In  the  1920' s. 
Maybe  the  6th  of  the  lot  Is  In  the  Cathedral.  Go  take  a 

look-see. 

From  Tumacacorl  came  a"Sn,  Pedro  Nolasco".  One  of  the  statues  In  the 
Baptistry  (which  I  hauled  out  of  the  junk  closet  on  the  patio)  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  nrocess  of  renovation.  Was  this  San  Pedro  Nolasco, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mercedarlan  Order? 

But  this  ought  to  confuse  you  as  thoroughly  as  I  am  confused.  If  it 
doesn't,  tell  me  and  I  will  try  to  think  up  something  else. 


Letter  of  Ft  Aer  Stoner  to  Jane  Ivanco\  fh     December  3,  1952.    i 

It  begins:  "  1  church  of  brick  vrith  two  towers  and  four  bells" 

What  became  of  the  fourth  bell?  Is  it  the  highest  one  noi 
in  the  mortuary  chapel?  Bishop  Conroy  (I  believe  it  was)  gave  the  othi 
two  bells  in  the  mortuary.  The  wheel-mounted  bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  is  recent  —  after  1922.  Or  is  the  4th  bell  the  one  now  in  the 
Cathedral  in  Tucson,  "Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe"  is  its  name.  Or  is 
it  the  bell  at  Villa  Corondelet?  It  was  innthe  attic  of  the  old  Acadei 
when  they  moved  to  the  present  St.  Joseph.  The  old  sisters  aaid  Bisho' 
Salpointo  gave  it  to  them.  Bishop  Salpointe  moved  several  things  from 
San  Xavier. 

And  why  is  there  no  mention  in  this  inventory  of  the  mortuary  chapel? 
Is  it  possible  that  it  was  built  after  1855?  Oldest  pictures  of  the 
Mission  show  it  unplastered. 

The  inventory  lists  the  things  on  the  "Altar  Mayor": 

"  1  Santo  Cristo  fte  bulto  mediano  ("Mediano"  can  mean  aiiddle,  medium 

height,  medium  well  made.  Take  your  choice.) 

9  Santos  de  bulto  S.  Franco  Javier,  Sn.  Juan,  S.  Andres,  Sa. 

Maria,  Santiago  el  menor,  S,  Pedro,  Sn.  Jacobo  y  la  Purisima 

Concepcion" . 

WHAT  A  MESS.  Somebody's  been  moving  statues  around.  See  accompanying 
sketch  for  location  of  statues  as  they  were  when  I  studied  them  in  19^ 

There  were  four  candlesticks.  The  only  one  remaining  is  in  the  Bishop 
House  in  Tucson,  brought  there,  Msgr.  Gerard  told  me,  by  Bishop  Sal- 
pointe for  use  as  a  Paschal  candlestick. 

The  Lions  of  Castile  were  there,  and  so  were  "2  angeles  de  bulto". 

MORE  TROUBLE:  Both  side  chapels  are  carefully  inventoried  and  each  ha? 
one  '"ara".  WHENCE  CAME  IHEE  THE  ALTAR  IN  EACH  CHAPEL  FACING  THE  ENTRAl 
OF  THE  CHURCH?  '^^o  built  them?  When?  The  other  altars  are  the  ones 
inventoried,  being  identified  by  the  statues  named.  The  one  in  the 
Epistle  chapel  is  "  N.  Sa.  de  los  Dolores".  The  one  in  the  Gospel  Chai 
is  Jesus  Nazareno".  (I'll  bet  a  lot  that  this  statue  ohce  carried  a 
cross  after  the  fashion  of  the  statue  I  have.)  In  each  chapel,  he 
identified  the  statue  above  the  statues  upon  the  altars,  but  each  cha^ 
had  eight  statues  that  he  could  not  identify. 

There  were  three  "santos  de  bulto"  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  also  a 
pulpit, 

NOWHERE  DOES  HE  ME!ITION  PICTURES  OF  ANY  KIND.  Were  these  added  later? 
Don't  laugh  it  off  until  you  retrember  that  the  frames  of  the  large  on( 
in  the  nave  are  merely  sketched  in  in  charcoal,  and  the  angels  In  the 
ceiling  have  never  been  completed.  Also  remember  the  brown  Franciscans 
l^KR  when  the  Franciscans  of  Garces'  time  wore  greyl  (I  wanna  write  m: 
thesis  over.  It's  all  wrong  I ) 

Notice  that  there  is  no  San  Jose  in  the  Mission. 

And  on  March  16,  1855  the  property  at  San  Xavier  but  belonging  to 
Tiimflonnn-rl  wn-^i  1  1  n+.f^rl  .  Tt. '  r  Tnoiith-wfttp>rlnK !  In  addition  to  nllvftr*  nnrt 


♦  »♦/>•»» 


.^r   Victor  Stoner  to  Jane  I\^A 


Letter  of  Fati.cjr  Victor  Stoner  to  Jane  I\^Acovich  December  3,  195 

MONSTRANCE  a^^  belonging  to  San  Xavier. 

There  were  2  "Jesus  NszarenOB"  1*11  bet  one  of  them  Is  mine!  There  wa 
a  Nuestra  Sra.  de  Dolores  and  there  was  a  "veptldo  de  la  virgin  verde 
and  a  "vestido  negro  de  la  Vlrgen  con  Su  manto,"  Was  this  Dolores  mln 
or  the  one  now  in  San  Xavier?  In  1922  the  San  X  Dolores  and  the  statu 
of  Christ  at  the  lEX  Pillar  were  in  the  mortuary;-  and  looked  modern  and 
from  Spain. 

There  vras  a  San  Jose  and  a  Purlsima  Concepcion.  Did  somebody  erect  th 
two  extra  Chanel  altars  in  San  X  for  these  statues?  My  guess  is  that 
they  did. 

San  Cayetano  was  there.  There  were  seven  "campanillas"  in  addition  to 
the  five  belonging  to  San  Xavier.  Now  who  got  them?  Somebody  beat  me 
them.  Likewise  a  "Cruz  alta  de  plata". 

Now  that  T  have  given  these  to  you,  I  must  warn  you  that  THIS  LIST  IS 
NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

And  even  as  late  as  1926  I  could  have  checked  up  on  many  of 
these  things.  At  that  time  Father  Gerard,  first  priest  ordained  in 
Arizona,  was  alive  and  had  a  keen  memory.  So  was  Mother  Aquinas,  one 
of  the  early  sisters  at  San  Xavier.  She  remembered  many  of  the  trad it 
ions  of  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  things  that  Bishop  Balpointe  did 
For  instance,  she  told  me  that  he  removed  the  "Kino  Portrait"  from  Sa: 
X  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  side  altars  of  San  Jose  and  N.  Sra.  IMM 
Cone,  the  more  Intriguing  it  becomes.  I  have  studied  my  pictures  and 
they  Just  don't  look  like  the  others.  Notice  the  plaster  "draperies". 
They  are  very  different  from  the  other  altars  in  the  same  chapels. 
Also  the  painting  Inside  the  niches.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  Messea  and 
Bosco  were  there  from  1864  to  1866.  It  is  possible  that  they  built 
these  altars,  I  have  ali'^ays  believed  they  put  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
prominent  niche.  He  is  different  from  the  other  statues  in  the  church 
and  he  does  not  belonir  there.  If  you  count  the  niches,  there  are  14. 
That  accounts  for  the  original  Twelve  Apostles,  plus  Matthias  successi 
to  Judas,  and  St.Faul,  v/ho  Is  now  opposite  St.  Peter  in  the  sanctuery 
In  neither  of  these  inventories  is  there  mention  of  a  statue  of  St. 
Ignatius. 
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Letter  of  Father  Victor  Stoner  to  Jane  Ivancovlch  DEcemteer  3,  1952 


Sanctuary  of  San  Xavier  in  1922, 
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NOTE  (2)  Padre  Prancisoo  Cionsalvo  left  Ilission  San  Xavier  in  ±1QZ,   I 
theft  of  liis  cattle  by  members  of  a  neiii;hboring  tribe,  the  Pinao  Alto 
of  the  Tucson  region  at  "Juaxona  and  Tunortaca",  probably  influenced 
his  decision  to  leave  the  country  for  reasons  of  health. 


NOTE  (3)  After  the  death  of  P.  PrcmciGco  G-onsalvo  at  San  Ignacio  on 
Au^st  10,  1702,  charge  of  the  ilission  of  San  Zavlcr  reverted  to  Pr*. 
Compos  at  San  Ignacio,  The  records  of  San  Ignacio  mention  an  occasion 
baptism  from  San  Xavier,  e.g.  Por  April  8,  1708. 

August  29,  1720,  Pr.  Canpos  baptized  2  from  San  Xavier  del  Baao, 
1  from  Tumacacori  and  1  from  Guevavi. 

January  25,  1721,  he  baptized  2  Sobaipuri  adults,  who  had  eome  a 
Ion;::  distance. 

Pebruary  17,  1721,  he  baptized  3  infants  from  San  Xavier,  also  2 
adults  and  3  pai-ties  aged  16,  8,  and  7  years. 

January  17,  1722,  he  baptized  at  the  viaita  of  Imuris:  17  who  ha 
^»ome  from  the  northern  rancherias;  the  Capitan  of  San  Cayetano  (xumac 
>ori)  stood  as  godfather  for  two  of  them,  Juan  Vilinoca,  the  governor 
)f  San  Xavier,  for  a  five  year  old,  Lucas,  the  fiscal  of  San  Xavier, 


c 


c 
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COimm'JlAJn:  by  father  BOHAVENTmS  OBLAiSSER,    O.P.LT. 

on  article  in 
ARIZONA  Ain)  Tlffi  WEST  Vol  II,   No.   2,   Summer  I960 
entitled:   The  Unlucky  Jesuit  Llission  of  Bao  I 

by 

J.  Augustine  Donohue,  S.J,  } 

ITOTE  (1)  Bao  was  the  principal  villag;©  of  the  Sohaipuri  Trihe  of  the 
Flman  Nation,  it  was  the  only  sQttlGment  of  this  group  along  the  3 ant 
Cruz  River.  The  rest  of  the  villages  of  this  trihe  wore  located  along. 
the  San  Pedro  River  from  its  junction  \7ith  the  Gila  to  the  neighbor  ho' 
of  present  day  Pairhanks. 

Apache  inraids  brougJit  on  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the   ^ 
Sohaipuris.  The  sanie  fate  befell  the  inhabitcnts  of  the  Tuc!3on  IHssio 
The  survivors  settled  at  Bac.  The  two  groups  combined  numbered  only 
some  tv/o  hundi-ed  in  1859.  (Salpointo:-  Soldiei's  of  the  Gross;  pg  .  228. 

Prom  1366  to  1869  the  devastation  epidemic  of  "shaking  fever" 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  population  of  Bac  (ibid.  p.  256).        j 

The  Papagos,  especially  those  from  the  Cahuabi  and  Santa  Rosa 
Districts,  had  beon  coming  since  time  iLimemorial  to  plant  and  harvest 
crops  at  San  Savior  del  Bac.  The  U.S.  Govei^nment  in  1871  appointed  a 
speci£il  agent  for  the  Papagos  with  instructions  to  encourage  these 
Indians  to  reside  permanently  at  Bac. 

NOTE  (2)  Padre  Prancisoo  Gronsalvo  left  Mlflsion  San  Zavier  in  1702.  T. 
theft  of  liis  cattle  by  members  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  the  Pimas  Alto' 
of  the  Tucson  region  at  "Juaxona  and  Tunortaca",  probably  influenced  [ 
his  decision  to  leave  the  country  for  reasons  of  health, 

NOTE  (3)  ^\fter  the  death  of  P.  Prancisco  Gonsalvo  at  San  Ignacio  on 
August  10,  1702,  charge  of  the  Llission  of  San  Xavicr  reverted  to  Pr*.  • 
CoiapoQ  at  San  Ignacio.  The  records  of  San  Ignacio  mention  an  occasion- 
baptism  from  San  Zavier,  e.g.  Per  April  8,  1708. 

August  29,  1720,  Pr.  Campos  baptized  2  from  San  Zavier  del  Eaao/ 
1  from  Tumacacori  and  1  from  Guevavi. 

January  25,  1721,  he  baptized  2  Sobaipiiri  aduJLts,  who  had  oome  a 

ong  distance. 


Pebruary  17,  1721,  he  baptized  3  infants  from  San  Zavier,  also  2 
ults  and  3  parties  aged  16,  8,  and  7  years.  > 

January  17,  1722,  he  baptized  at  the  visita  of  Imurisi  17  who  ha 
'•one  from  the  northern  rancherias;  the  Capitan  of  San  Cayetano  (Tumaa' 
-ri)  stood  as  godfather  for  two  of  them,  Juan  Vilinoca,  the  governor 
I   San  Zavier,  for  a  five  year  old,  Lucas,  the  fiscal  of  San  Xavier, 


)      .,  ) 

On  the  18th:  Antonio  Qiiiqui,  a  Sobaipux-i  chief,  was  sponsor  for 
six  year  old;  another  adult  from  San  Xavier  was  baptized. 

On  March  1,  acconpanied  by  a  Brother,  Fr,   Joseph  de  la  Pena,  he 
left  San  Ignacio  to  visit  the  ranchorias  in  the  north.  He  arrived  at 
G^uevavi  on  the  5th.  At  the  baptisniG  the  Algacil  of  oan  Ignacio,  the 
Alcalde  of  Ilymuris,  and  the  Govomor  of  Dolores,  and  the  (Jovornor  and 
IJador  of  Gruebabi  acted  as  sponsors. 

On  the  6th  he  held  services  at  San  Cayetano  (Tiunacacori) ;  on  the 
8th  and  9th  at  San  Xavier,  on  the  10th  at  Shoporica,  on  the  11th  at 
Aribac,  on  the  12th  at  Tujobabia, 

On  February  24,  1724,  he  left  on  another  trip  for  the  north.  On 
26th  he  was  at  Cocospera,  on  the  28th  at  G-uebabi,  on  Liarch  4th  and  5t 
at  "San  i'rancisco  Zavier  del  Bac";  on  the  8th  at  Ires  Alamos,  on  the 
at  Quiburi,  on  the  11th  at  Aubha  and  Jona,  on  the  12th  at  13acarica. 

On  January  12th,  and  again  on  January  23,  1725,  he  baptized  grou 
from  San  JCavier  del  Bac. 

On  April  9t  1726,  he  left  for  the  north  and  traveled  as  far  as  t 
Gila  River.  He  baptized  at  San  Cayetano  on  the  16th;  on  Good  Priday 
(April  IS)  and  on  Holy  Saturday  (April  20)  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac;  on 
Thursday  the  25th,  at  Santa  Oatardna,  On  Sunday  the  28th,  he  left  the 
Gila  valley  and  on  the  29th  he  was  again  at  Santa  Catarina, 

On  February  17,  1727,  Fr.  Liiis  M.  Gallardi,  substituting  for  Pr. 
Campos,  baptized  2  children  from  San  Xavier  del  Bac. 

On  July  20,  1728,  he  baptized  arrivals  from  Cuituaboc  on  the  Gil 
road  (Santa  Catarina) 1 

April  8,  1729,  he  baptized  three  infants  from  San  Xavier  del  Bac 

On  two  occasions  in  1730  ho  baptized  arrivaJ.s  from  ••San  Xavier  d 
Bac" . 

Last  entry  by  Pr.  Campoc  in  Register  of  Baptisms  at  Son  Ignacio: 
Sept.  23,  1731.  Pirst  entry  by  Pr.  Phelipe  Segesser:  ITov.  3,  1731  (6 
entries  "de  licontia  minis tr i" ) ;  he  baptized  again  on  Dec.  2  and  3  (1 
entries).  His  entries  for  1732  contin\ie  till  April  23;  then  no  entrie 
till  July  19,  from  which  date  they  continue  till  liarch  7,  1733. 

On  Llay  3,  1732,  he  with  Pr.  Juan  Bautista  Grazhofer  and  Pr.  Igna 
Xavier  Heller  joined  the  Anza  cavalcade  at  Quino  (the  grave  of  the 
pioneer  missionary)  to  be  conducted  to  their  regular  charges  at  Gueba 
CPr.  Grazhover),  San  Xavier  (Pr.  Segesser)  and  Sunmca  (Pr.  Keller). 

The  New  l^exico  Historical  Review  (Vol.  IV  ;/3,  July  1929,  pp. 220- 
contains  a  translation  vrLth  commentary  by  George  P.  Hammond  of  the  of 
cial  documents  referring  to  tMs  extension  of  the  Pimeria  Alta  missio 
According  to  these  reports,  Pr.  Juan  Bautista  Grazhofer  was  installed 
Log  Santos  /mgeles  Gabriel  y  ."afael  Guebabi,  on  llay  4,  1732.  leaving 
Padre  in  possession,  they  left  for  San  Xavier,  22  leagues  to  the  nort 
and  there  installed  Pathcr  Sogecser. . . .  Then  going  35  leagaos  to  the 
east  to  the  rancheria  of  Tres  Alamos....  and  south  throu:;h  the  other 


; 


I 


By  JTily  19,  1732,  Father  Segesser  was  back  at  San  Ignaoio  and  C( 
tinued  there  till  Llarch  7,  1733,  as  evidenced  by  entries  in  the  San 
Ignacio  records, 

NOTE  (4)  father  Gaspar  Stlger»;3  first  entry  in  the  baptismal  regist€ 
of  Son  Ig^iacio  is  dated  Au£^st  12,  1736.  His  first  entry  in  the  burit 
register  (IIa£jdalena)  -  Aii^just  6,  1736, 

ITOTE  (5)   P.  IGITO  XAVR  KELLER'S  VISITS  TO  GfUEBASI  and  SAN  XA.VIER,  17 
according  to  Suamca  records  and  records  of  Suacica  visitas 
at  U.  of  Gal.  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  California, 

Uay  20  "En  San  Xavier . . . , " 

May  24  "En  3n.  Xavier  del  Baac.,.,"  (signed:  "Igri.  Zavier  Keller, 

Jul  7  "lia  Guebavi...."  Mno  de  Doctrina") 

Jul  8  "En  Sonoitag, . .." 

J\il  12  "En  Obtuavo " 

"  12  "En  S.  Sav.  delVaag. .,." 

Jul  13  "En  S.  Xav.  del  Vaag " 

J^a  14  "En  Tuxson,..." 

"  14  "En  S.  Xav.  del  Vaag. , . . " 

Jia  15  "En  noaihm,  ...Pno.  el  Gob.  de  3.  Xav." 

"  15  "En  Obtuavo.. ..Pno.  el  Capn  de  S.  Xav." 

"  15  "En  S.  Xav...." 

Jul  16  "En  S .  Xav. ..." 

Jul  22  "En  Gui3utaqui...."  (=:^Guebavi) 

Dec  14  "En  Tuvag, ,.." 

Dec  15  "En  3.  Xavier  del  Baac..." 

Dec  17  "En  Saagcaa. . . , "  (22  baptisms) 

Dec  19  "En  el  Rio  de  Gila  en  Tui.sh-ug. . . . "  (5  baptisms) 

Deo  21  "En  Tuish-u^  y  Haivani  LIugoid  q_c  piise  S.  Thomas  en  el  Rio 
Xila  aba;jo,..."  (21  baptisms);  Pno.  Jujan,  Gov.  de  Actun, 

"  21  "En  outagshon  en  el  rio  de  Xila,..."  (67  baptisms) 

Dec  20  "En  Afrtim. ..."  (2  enfeimos) 

Dec  22  "En  Haivaniiaugoit  y  Tushonliao. . .  .Bautize  a  Catalinas 
veintiscis  de  Gles,...  se  pui^e  a  todos  un  nombre  pr 
huir  confusion, , . .  Itam  bautize  veinteseio  se  puso  a 
todos  el  nombre  de  I^^o  pa  huir  confusion" 

Dec  23  "Ell  A^^tun  item  diez  y  seis  se  puso  el  nombre  de  Antones.,,," 

Dec  25  "En  San  Xavier  del  Vaag, ..."  (4  baptisms) 

mi 

Jan  1  Gusutagui  2  baptisms 

Feb  17  GusutaguLi  4    " 

Feb  18  San  JCavier  1    "       Pno  -  Governor  of  Guevavi 

Peb  23  Arivag  1  Spaniard,  5  natives  baptized 

Mar  24  Guebavi  2  baptisms 

NOTE  (6)  U.  of  Calif.,  Bancroft  Library,  Berkeley,  Calif,  (S.  Ignac- 
Libro  de  Difs.)  "A  25  de  Octe  a  las  8  de  manana  murio  Pe.  Joseph  Pabi 
do  Colonia  ilgripina  quo  pocos  meses  antes  avia  venido  a  esta      ia 
Alta  y  (siendo)  puesto  en  el  ,..stido  de  Dolores  y  lue,p:o  vien..-   „e  n 
le  asaienta  ol  ..«.  la  aonalado  -oara  San  Xavier  del  Vao.  i.nirio  de  ..-: 


) 


) 


....desta  I^lesia  a  lado  del  Evancielio. . . .  altar  mayor  por  mi  Gaspar 
Stiger." 

P.  Ygno  Xav.  Keller  resiamcd  cliarge  of  San  Xavier  IHssion  and  it£ 
visitas  sometime  before  August  10,  1737.  The  "Libro  de  Bautismos  de  1 
Pueblos  de  ota.  Maria....  desdo  1732"  cari'iea  tlie  following  entries  c 
pages  23  to  26:  I 

entr  d 
"(Bautize)  En  SBhutagson  en  el  rio  Xila  en  1737  en  10  de  Agosto  28 
En  Haivani  Mugolt  en  el  rio  Xila  en  11  de  Agosto  50 

En  S.  Catalina  de  Actun  en  13  de  Agosto  53 

En  Cuituavo  en  14  de  Agosto  8 

En  San  Xavier  del  Baac  en  19  de  Agosto  1 


On  December  19,  1737,  at  San  Ignacio,  he  presented  the  church  records 
for  official  inspection  of  the  Bishop  of  Durango,  Llartin  de  Elisacoclr. 
His  report  is  signed:  "Por  el  U.K. P.  Igaacio  Gueller,  Llinistro  de  Doc 
por  su  Hag.  ue  dichoo  Pueblos"  viz.  "de  los  Pueblos  do  Santa  llaria 


Soaaca. ...  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Tucson,  Opsar,  Toason,  Coatac,  Guitoal 
y  S.  Catharina" 

The  Suxinca  records  for  1736  indicate  that  during  the  months  of 
January  and  Pebruarv,  p,  Keller  functioned  at  both  San  Xavier  and 
Guebavi  ( Gu^suta^^i ; :  - 


Jan  19 

Gussutagui 

6 

baptinrns 

Jan  24 

San  Xavier 

13 

Jan  26 

San  Xavier 

9 

Jan  28 

Tuvag 

2 

Jan  29 

Tuvag 

2 

Pob  22 

GuGutagui 

1 

Peb  23 

Gusutagui 

2 

1739  (Prom  Guevavi  Registers  in  Tucson  Cathedral  aroliivcs) 

3  marriages  blessed  by  P.  Alexandre  Rapiiani 

5  marriages  blessed  by  P.  Alejandro  Rapuani 
•J     ft  II 

2      «  n 

2^        «  M 


Guevavi 

1740 

de 
de 
de 
de 

Guevavi 
Tubac 

TuLiacacori 
Tutup 

1741 

de  San  Xavier 
de  Guebabi 
de  Arivac 
de  Tucubabi 
de  Sonoita 
de  Saa  Luis 
de  Toacuquita 
de  Concunk 
de  Tunacacori 
de  Buzani 


11  baptisms  2  marriages  Joseph  de  Toires  Perc 
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•  Dec  19 
Dec  20 


visite  Sonoita  y  sus  rancherias; 

bautize  de  Sopoc  1:  de  Sonoita  1;  de  Taupari  1;  de  BacuBCUcai' 

matrinonia  benedixi  de  Sonoita  4. 
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Aug.  20  and  22nd.  J\in.  11  -  og  casaron  in  facie  ecclesiae  Juana  y 
EucoLio  ....  de  Sonoita  abajo  de  Baboquibori. 


1742 


de  San  Xavier  1 

de  3ac  J   Tuzoni  0 

de  Cuitoac  2 

de  [Dumacacori  2 

de  Alano  1 

de  Sopori  0 

de  Aiiibac  y  Tutumac  0 
de  Aribac  y 

Toacuquita  0 

de  Toaczoni  2 

de  Donoita  1 

de  Sonoitac  2 


baptisins 
II 
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0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 
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1741 
Dec. . . . 
Dec  18 
Dec  23 


"estando  yo  en  San  Xavier 

3.  Tlionas  de  Subquituni 
Aribaca  7  bapt. 


8  marrg.  de  Stoamqui" 
5  marrg. 


Prom;  Libro  de  jiautismos  y  Casamientos  de  los  Pueblos  de  Visita 
[Duiixisai,  Babisi,  Quibiiri,  Optuabo,  Esquebaag,  Baihcat  y  de  los 
Bafcomaric  puesto  en  mil  settec"^^  quaronta  y  tres  anos, 

rUes-bo  por  el  P.  Ij^i^  Xav.  Keller,  lllnP   de  Doct^ 

(in  Bancroft  Library,  U.  of  Cal. ,  Berkeley) 


que 
dos 


1241 


Aug 

9 

II 

9 

Au^ 

n 

Aug 

20 

Aug 

21 

n 

21 

Aug 

22 

II 

22 

Aug  23 

Aug  24 

II 

24 

II 

24 

Aug 

25 

Aug 

26 

Aug 

28 

En  Tuvarig  punto  a  Tum-clia  2 

De  Cuiiniavo  14 

En  el  Rio  Zila  1 

padron  -  Eusebio  Ilador  de  Baihcata 

En  el  liio  Xila  11 

En   Ssudagsson  en  el  itio  Xila  23 

liin.   dho  dia  mec  y  ano  en  el  i;io  Gila  1 

Pno.  Eusebio  LIcidor  de  Baihcat 

En  Hutuxi  Tuscan  en  el  .lio  Xila  6 

En  Tusoonimo  en  Xila  12 

En  Aup'xutug  en  el  rio  Xila  24 

En  dho  dia  y  rio  15 

En   dlio  dia  y  rio  Xile  12 

En   dho  dia  y  rio  Xile  1 

En  el  Puerto  de  Tumvossha  de  Tuvarig  7 

En  dho  I^erto  4 

En  Sn  Xav^  17 


baptisms 
II 


P.  Jacobo  Sedolmayr  writes  in  his  "Relacion  1746" :  "Prom  these  rp.nch- 
erias  (of  the  Pimas  Gilenos)  the  trail  leads  to  the  province  of  the 
lioquic....  in  1743  they  (the  Apaches)  attacked  the  party  of  Father 
Injiatius  Keller  of  tho  Society  of  Jesus  while  he  \7as  on  his  way  to 

^qui  and  made  off  with  his  horses,  so  tliat  he  had  groat  difficulty  J 
X ^turning"  (translation  i'ron  Peter  Uasten  Dunne  in  "Jacobo  sedelmayr. 
1955"  pg.  23) 


Wni'"^     ^  T  ^         Ti»'4-r»ca+     ftv(+-»»Tr    TMo/^tt     htr    T>        .Trjaft-nVi     n.n-r*r»n  rtVi  rt     -in     nTieyn-atr\      Y*Qf*r\-r»riQ 
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Peb  14   Last  entry  by  Joseph  de  Torres  Perea  in  Guevavi  records. 

May  14-   Last  entry  by  ildefonso  de  la  Pena  in  Guevavi  records. 

July  6,  19,  Novcnber  7,  Decenber  17,  25th  -  entries  by  Ignaz  Xavier 
Keller , 

Ilarch,  IJay  6  -  entries  by  Ign.  Xav.  Keller. 

y  5  -  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho. 
i^y  8th  entry  si^ed  -  "Ho  de  Guebabi  y  3.  Xav.  de  Bac." 

1746 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho. 

Entry  in  record  of  bxirials:  "se  hallo  en  el  nonte  y  se  enterro  Ilantioil 
del  pueblo  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac  y  domiciliado  en  este  de  Gueba\ 
Places  attended:  San  Xavier  (1),  Sonoitac,  Aribac,  Gopori,  A£^a 

Caliente,  Toacuq^uita, 

1747 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho,  except  one  by  Keller  (Jul.  1) 
Places  attended:  Sonoitac,  /iribaca,  Sopori,  los  Sobo,  Vaicat,  Tubaca, 

Lipac ,  Cui  q_uibur i t at . 

1748 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho  except  three  by  Joaquin  Felix  Diaz. 
Places  serviced:  Sonoitac,  Aribac,  Tubac,  Toamuqui,  Toacuquita,  Aquit 

y  Papagos  de  dentro. 

1749 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho. 

Places  serviced:  San  Xavier  (5),  Tucson  (2),  Ssonoitac,  Aribaca,  Tuba 

Toacuquita,  de  Tupsson  Papa^o.  (Iiayo  lo,  19  -  i\ribac 

1750 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garrucho. 

Places  serviced:  San  Xavier  (Ibaptism) ,  un  lado  de  S.X.  (20  de  Uarso 

1  marria^^e ) ;  i-^ipiac  (22  de  Pebr,  9  bapt, ,  15  de  Itorz' 
5  bapt.);  Toacuquita  (15  bapt.);  Comacavitcan  (9  de 
IJarzo  5  bapt.);  Soporic  (2  bapt.,  1  loarr.);  Pitic  ne 
Ssoporio  (2  bapt.);  Ssonoitac  (4  narr.);  Tubac  (2  ba 
4  narr. ). 

1751 

All  entries  by  Joseph  Garinicho  except:  Apr.  10  -  Ign.  X.  Keller,  and 

Oct.  19  and  Sept.  30  -  Pi'iui^^   Pauer. 

Places  serviced:  (at  Guebabi:-  venido  d©  la  gentilidad:  25  an,,  60  an 

35  an.,  20  an.,  35  an.);  Santa  Ci^uii  del  Atti  (7  bapt 
Toacuquita  (6  bapt.);  Aribaca  10  bapt.,  2  marr.); 
Soporic  (1  bapt,,  1  marr. );  Ssonoitac  (4  bapt,  2  marr 

21  novbre  ...bapt  ....  a  Lorenzo,  hi jo  de  Xavier  viudo.  Pad^^  -  Juani< 
Cavoeatutioc  Gov^  de  est©  Pueblo  .... 

En  esta  dia  se  subleve  v  se  alee  esta  Nacion  Pima  Dor  cuia  causa  aued( 


i 
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1752 


SAN  IGNACIO  BAUTI^M 

Jul  16 

Ghibdc 

Jul  27 

Tubutama 

Sariqtii 

Aqiiinuri 

S.    Teresa 

Jxil  28 

U<iiJltoa  (2 

Jul    29 

Pitiqui 

JiU  30 

Caboroa 

Jul  31 

Pitiqui 

17^3 

1752 


-  Ati) 


2 
4 
7 
2 
2 

5 

6 

12 

2 


Dn.  Joaquin  ?elix  Dias 
P.  G-aspar  Stiger 


It 

N 
N 
ti 

II 
W 


GUEVAVI  BAUTISIJOS  1753 


-r     4 
.uur  18 

Apr  11 

Apr  14 

A-or  19 

y  9 

^-^y  27 

Oct  11 

Oct  12 

Oct  13 


Dec  8 


Dec  21 


de  Ssonoitac 

de  Sonoitac 
de  Toacuquita 

de  Toacuqiiita 
de  o sonoitac 
de  Guebabi 

Hi;) a  del  Gov.  de  Tiuaacacori 

de  Guebabi 
del  Dsopori 

de  Tiunacacori  y  Ssonoitac 
Acudieron  de  differentes  rancherias 
los  si^^entos  parvulos      29  y 
de  Beldarrian  1 

1 


1 
1 

17 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 


P.   Pi'an°o  pauer 
Juan  rTentv/ii2 
Juan  lTent\7is 


Ignacio  Xav.  Keller 

Juan  ITeiitwig 

Ign.  Xav.   Keller 
II 

N 
N 

n 

» 

1  a  Guebavi  y"bauti2e  sole 
hi jo  del  Capn.  jp-   juan  Th 

Ign.  Xav.  Keller 

pco.  Pauer 


SM  IGNACIO  BAUTISL103   1753 


The  first  entries  are  those  of  loyal  refugees  from  tho  Altar  valley 
nissions  who  had  been  panted  asylian  near  San  Ignacio  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  P.  Gaspar  otigor  records  the  baptisms  administered  by  hi 
during  1753: 

Prom  Tubutama  5;  from  Pitiqui  6;  from  Caborca  43;  from  Saric  1}  from 
Guoitac  1;  from  Babo  Kiburi  Ij  from  Tuabuli  1. 

P.  Pranco  Pauer  records  1  for  Dec.  4th;  2  for  Dec.  6th;  1  for 
Dec.  9th,  1752,  most  likely  refugees  from  his  own  Santa  Cruz  valley 
(San  Xavier) . 

P.  Juan  NentY/ig  lists  4  from  Quihotoac  Buhto,  Jan.  7,  1753;  and 
3  more  liar.  11th  and  2  from  Caborca,  Jan.  15th. 

P.  Luis  Vivas:  1  from  G?ubutama,  Liar.  I8th. 


I 

I, 


UAIICA  BAUTISLIOS      1753 

Prom  San  Xavier  -  1  baptisn  by  P.    Iga. 


X.  Keller. 


AIICA  VISITAS  BAUTISnOS  1753 


"Da  Fiftn  T.ni  s 


P.    Juan  Nentwli? 


i 


SUAMCA  VISITAS  BAUTISMOS  1753  cont'd 


De  San  Zavier  del  Bac 
De  Tres  Alamos 

Dec  8   en  Guebabi 

GUEVAVI  BAUTiaMOo  1754 

Jan  1   en  !I>abaca 


2 

1 


Jan  3 


Jan 
Jan 


6 
6 


Jan  7 
Jul  17 


AXLQ   6 


de  San  Xavier  del  Bac  28 
visite  el  Pueblo  de  S.  Xavier  del  Bac  l8 

de  Havaniiio  1 
de  iucssonimo  2 
en  dlia  dia,  mes  y  ano  visite  el  Pueblo 

de  Tucsson  y  bautize       29 
en  Tubag  bautize  del  Ati  3 

del  Sopori  1 

en  Guebavi  bautize  deS,  Xavier  del  Bac  10 

de  Tucsson  14 

Padrino  Gov.  de  Tucsson 

de  San  Xavier         8 
Padrino  Gov.  dfe  S.  Xav. 


visite  el  pueblo  de  S  Xav.  del  Bac 
y  Tucsson  y  bautize  parvules 


1754 


SAN  IGNACIO  BAUTISI.IOS 
Apr  22  Tucson  Pimas 
SUAMCA  VISITAS  BAUTISMOo  1754 


Jan  1 

en  Tubac 

36 

Jan  3 

en  San  Xavier  del  Bac 

23 

Jan  6 

en  Tucson 

28 

Jan  6 

en  Tubaca 

4 

Jan  7 

en  Guevavi 

10 

TJn.r  28 

en  G?ubac 

7 

T^Iar  31 

11   II 

4 

Au^  6 

en  San  Xavier  del  Bac 

40 

Aug   77 

II    II    II       II    n 

7 

GUEVAVI 

BAUTISMOS  1755 

Peb  16 

En  la  Visita  del  Pueblo 

de  Sn.  Xavier 

26 

T.Tar  19 

En  Tumacacori 

1 

Apr  16 

Hi jo  del  or  Capitan  Beldarrian 
Padrino  jTco,  Paver 

De  Gahcat 

2 

Papagos  advonides 

n 

Del  Ati 

2 

De  Quiburi 

1 

Dec  31 

1 

43 


P.  Juan  Nentwig 
II 


P.  Keller 


P.  Pranco  Pauer 
II 

ft 

It 

n 


P.  Alonso  Espino' 


P.  Pranco  pauer 

N 
ft 
N 

n 
n 
It 
n 
n 


P.  Pranco  Paver 


P.  Ign.  X.  Kelle: 

P.  Franco  PAver 
n 

tl 


p.  Alonso  Espino; 


t 


1' 


r\ 


NOTE  (8)  The  "neyr"  mission  of  Santa  Catalina,  with  ...  Bernardo 
Liiddendorf  as  pastor"  could  not  have  "been  established  "in  SeptGiibor, 
1756." 

The  followinr^  quote  is  taken  fron  aa  article  by  Theodore  E.  Trei 
lein  in  the  Kew  Ilexico  Historical  Review  of  October,  1957,  pp.  310  fj 

Father  Liiddendorf  now  tells  in  his  own  words  ....  "V/e  spent  f oui 
months  in  going  from  Hexico  to  Sonera.  The  distance,  however,  from 
Mexico  to  Pimeria  illta. ...  is  six  hundred  or  more  leagues. ...  we 
arrived  in  September,  1756  in  IJatape,  a  mission  in  Sonera  among  the 
Lower  Pimas  ....  after  a  stop  of  three  weeks  we  continued  our  Journej 
to  Ures  (among  the  Lov/er  Pimas)  v/here  Father  Phillipus  Sogesser. . . . 
welcomed  us  ....  Prom  Ures  we  continued  uadei*  heavy  guard.,.,  to 
Pimeria  Alta  and  Pather  Gaspar  Stieger  ....  in  the  mission  of  San 
Ignacio,  so  as  to  proceed  from  there  to  those  places  wiiich  our  super j 
ors  would  designate." 

"In  ITovember  the  Spanish  soldiers  took  the  field  against  the 
savages  and  barbarians  and  I  was  named  army  chaplain.  After  a  campai£ 
of  three  months  Tucson  (in  Pimeria  Alta)  was  named  as  my  future  missd 
This  place  is  sitoatod  five  leagues  north  of  IJission  San  Xavier  del  I 
....  It  had  oQQn   decided  to  found  a  new  mission  at  Tucson. ...  I  went 
among  them  the  day  before  Epiphany  in  1757."  -(thus  on  5  January,  1751 

"in  the  following  Liay  (1757)  we  were  attacked  in  the  ni^ht 

about  five  hundred  savage  heatlien  and  had  to  withdraw  as  best  v/e  couJ 
I  took  my  soldiers  and  various  families  fled  to  llission  San  Xavier  dc 
3ac  where  we  arrived  at  daybreak." 

"Next  I  v/as  overcome  by  hematemesis  along  with  a  persistent  f eve 
wherefore  my  superiors  sent  me  to  Saric  (among  the  Upper  Pimas)  .... 
was  among  them  for  fourteen  months....  Because  I  was  constantly  vexec 
with  fever  ....  I  was  sent  to  Batuco,  more  than  one  hiindred  hours  to 
the  couth  ....  (to)  pious  and  gentle  Indians  of  the  Eudcve  nation." 

"Father  Alexander  Rapicani  was  detached  from  this  mission  becaus 
of  illness. . . .  after  three  years  Father  Rapicani  was  again  in  good 
health.  Thereupon. ...  I  went  to  Ilobas  in  Pimeria  Baja. . . .  And  in  this 
mission  I  remained  until  the  year  1767....'* 

NOTE  (9)   "La  IJision  de  Santa  Catalina,  sobre  el  Santa  Cruz"  v/as  a 
rancheria  of  Santa  Catarina  de  Cuituabaga  and  its  fields  at  Akohin.  ] 
was  located  some  fifteen  lee.i^QS   northwest  of  San  Augostin  (Tucson), 

Padre  ICLno  had  named  it  Santa  Catarina  on  November  23,  1697.  Th€ 
follov/ing  year,  Captain  Diego  Carrasco  received  their  oath  of  obedi- 
'tnce  on  September  28.  Padre  Campos  held  services  here  in  1724;  Padre 
^Keller  in  1736,  1737,  and  1743. 

,NOTE  (10)  On  page  178  of  "La  Expulsion  de  Los  Josuitas,  etc." 
(A.F.Pradcau)  we  read  that  Padre  l-iddendorf  "restringio  a  los  indies 
BUS  festejos  del  4  Octubre  para  asi  evitar  embriagueces  y  desmancs." 
This  celebration  was  probably  the  "cactus  wine  feast"  which  is  still 


( 


LLL    li 


ift^'E   (11)  "3  lilartii  1757"  is  the  date  of  the  letter  in  the  episcopal 
archives  of  the  diocese  of  Tucson,  written  by  Father  Lliddendorf .  The 
letter,  together  with  a  translation  by  Arthur  D.  Grardiner,  has  been 
published  in  the  Kiva.  June  li357  (pp.  1-10 ). 

The  nission  of  San  Au^stin  de  Tucsson  was  founded  on  January  5, 
1757  (v. note  8). 


GUEVAVI  BAUTISIIOS  1756 


3 
3 


P.  Pran^o  paver 

n 


It 


De  Obtuavo 

De  Sonoitao 

De  Las  Calabazas   (June  2  -  first 

mention  of  Calabazas)    -^ 
Hay  10   en  la  visita  del  Pueblo  de  TuEiacacori  bautizo  recien  a^^egad 
de  Hamtures:  by  a^es  -  8,7,1,8,7, 
-  1,16,  -  1,3,2,  -  20,3,2,1. 
IIov  1  De  Toacuquita  y  a{p:»egados  a  las 

Calabazas:  Adult oc 
luege  loc  case  in  facie  Ecclesiae 
Dec  28  De  Tumacacori 

SU/JICA  VISITAS     1756 


Feb  16 
Feb  22 
Har  9 
Apr  6 

Apr  26 
Jul  26 


En  San  Zavier  del  Bac 
de  Toacuquita 
de  iiribah 

Hi  jo  del  Sr.  Capitan  D^  Juan. 
Lomas  de  Balderrian 
de  Piticai 
de  3onoitac 


SM  IGNACIO  BAUTISIIOS 
Oct  31 


1756 


P.    Pran<50  Paver 


78 

M 

1 

N 

16 
3 

P.  Pranco  paver 

1 
1 

P.  I2?i,  Keller 
P.  Pranco  paver 

1 

P.  Graspar  Stiver 

2 

P.  Bernardo  Lliddendor: 

MAaDALElTA  DIPU1TT03     1757 


Nov 


3  "Las  Cabecillos  Bezerra  y  Chepilo  el  dia  3  de  Novienbre 
los  onemigos  Seris  y  Pinas    i3an  Lorenzo  quenan  casas  y 
Sigientes  que  luego  se  qucdaron   32  muertos.  P.  Joseph  Och 


GT3EVAYI  BAUTISIIOS  1757 


Jan  29 

En 

SSonoidac 

Feb  5 

En 

Tunacacori 

Apr  17 

De 

Tucson 

Aug  6 

Aug  8 

Au£r  8 

Au-  21 

Dec  31 

1 

4 
2 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 


P.  Franco  paver 

N 

P.  Bernardo  Lliddondon 

N 
M 


P.  Alonzo  Espinosa 


GUAVAVI  BAUTISMOS  1758 


Peb  6   De  Suosson  29 

Apr  19   De  Tiunacacori  36 

(hija  del  Capltan  EGldarrian. 

Paver  -  Pdno) 
May  13   De  San  Zavier  1 


P.  Alonso  ilspinoBa 
P,  Pranco  paver 


P.  Pran^<^  Pavor 


GUEVAVI  laTRIlIONIOS     1758 


Mar     5 

En 

Ohiimcacori 

Apr  11 
Jul  26 

II 
It 

II 

Aug  26 
Sep     8 
Dec  24 

II 

ri 
It 

It 
II 

Dec  26 

De 
De 

Cuquianeclii 
Gahcat 

De 

Comacabii; 

Dec  28 

De 

ooonoidac 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


P.   Pran^o  paver 


■.GDALENA  DIPUITTOS  1758 
Deo  10 


p.  Franco  Paver 


SAH  IGNACIO  BAUTISIIOS  1758 
Dec  6 


P.  Bernardo  Iliddendor 


GDEVAVI  BAUTISIIOS 


GUEVAVI  mn: 
GUEVAVI  DIp-u-.-vo 


1759 
IAS  1759 

1759 


No  entries 
from  San 
Xavier  District 


P.  Franco  leaver 
in  chaPige. 


■  GUEVAVI  BAUTISIIOS  1760 


De  Cuitoave 
De  Tunacacori 

Do  Tucsson 
De  Tucsson 
De  San  Xavier 
Do  San  Xavier 
De  Pipia 
De  San  Xavier 
De  Cultoavo 
De  Cohatca 


Jan  13 

Jan  15 

Jan 

16 

Jan 

24 

Peb 

8 

Feb 

5 

)r 

28 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 


P.   Franco  paver 
It 

P.   Lii^juel  Gerstner 
II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

It 

n 
It 


SAIT  IGNACIO  BAUTISIIOS      1760 

Jan  -  Oct  26 
Jan  -  Dec  29 


P.  Pranco  Paver 
P.  Gaspar  Sti^r 


^ri 


"i 


GTJEVAVI  I3AUTI1;l:0S  17G1 

Enero  25   De  Son  Xavier  IP.  Miguel  Gorstner 

Hayo  26  " 

llayo  28  P.  Iga.  Pfefferkor 

no  entriec  from  San  Xavier  dieiiriot 

GUWAVI  BAUTISJTOS   1762    No  entries  P.  Ign.  Pfefferkor 

GDEVAYI  i:       iOti  17^2    from  San  .  ^^^^„^ 

GU2VAVI  Dl.w.,^^.    1762    Xavier  district  ^  cnare©. 

SAN  IGNACIO  DIRJNTOS  1762 

En  24-de  Atril..,.  nurio  ....  P.  Gaspar  Stiigor. . . .  P.  Pranoo  Paver  ... 
senalado  ....  a  la  niicion  d©  Carichigui  el  ano  de  1731,  do  donde, 
despues  de  dos  anos  lo  envio  ol  Ps  Prov.  a  esta  nueva  Christiaiiidad  d 
la  Pineria  illta  y  nueva  mision  de  San  Xavior  de  Bac  en  donde. ...  el 
denonio  aconsejo  a  los  indios  hochiseros  lo  natasen  lo  qiie   procuraron 
ejecutar  en  trea  ocasiones  y  lo  huviera  consegiiido  si  no  haverlo  con- 
servado  Mos  ....  por  medio  del  Fr  Aiigustin  de  Campos  ....  ul  ano  de 
1736  entre  per  obedicnoia  en  esta  mision  de  San  Ignacio  .... 

Pran°^  Paver 

1763  GUEVAVI  liECORDS  contain  no  entries  fron  San  Xavier. 
llinictro  at  Guevavi  -     P.  Ign.  Pfefferkom 
Ministro  at  San  Ignacio  -  P.  Pran^o  paver 

1764  GUEVAVI  RECORDS  contain  one  reference  to  San  Xavier,  viz.  that 
party  from  San  Xavier  contracted  marriage  v/ith  a  member  of  Guebo 
pueblo. 

liinictro  por  su  llaj.  -     P.  Custodio  Ximeno 

Ilinistro  at  San  Ignacio  -  Pranoioco  Paver 

1765  ITO  REFERENCES  to  San  Xavier  at  either  Guevavi  or  San  Ignacio. 

PP.  Cxistodio  Ximeno  and  Pranco  Paver  in  charge 

I 

GUEBAVI  DITDNTOS   1766 

^. . . .  En  el  campo  de  Sonoitac  1     P.  Custodio  Ximeno 

m         dicen  haberlo  llovado  a  onterrado  a  San  Xavior 

GUEVAVI  UAIRIIIONIOS  1767 

Jun  14  last  entry         P.  Custodio  Ximeno, 

SAN  IGNACIO  DIPUNIOS  1767 

Enero  25  last  entry         P.  Pranco  Paver     i 

Nov.  22  first  entry         P.  Nicholas  de  Mesa  | 


{ 


SAN  IGNACIO^  iiAUTISKOS     1767 
Mar  12       ^^ 


last  entry 


P.  Franco  Pavor,  S.C 


QUEEiETARO  ARCHIVES  k  8,  Leg,  14  (Copy  in  Santa  Barbara  archivec) 
InventarioG  do  lo  que  se  entrego  a  los  Ivlinietros  de  Sonora  ano  de  17C 

....  San  Xavier  del  Bac  en  29  de  Junio  de  1768. 

(signed)  Andres  Grijalva 

P.  Prancisco  Garces 


I 


i 
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rUCSON  VISITORS'  GUIDE 


/  ^-  -^  /  ■-  c?  / 


OLD   MISSIONS   NEAR  TUCSON 


"Padre  Eusebio  Fi-ancisco  Kino  is  the  most  eminent 
igure  in  Southwestern  history."  So  begins  the  m- 
roduction  to  Dr.  Frank  C.  Lockwood's  book  on  the 
Cino  missions  of  the  Southwest.  Only  in  very  recent 
'ears  has  this  Southwest,  and  the  world  in  general, 
lome  to  recognize  the  stupendous  work  of  develop- 
nent  and  enlightenment  done  by  this  "Padre  on 
lorseback,"  working  against  terriffic  odds  in  a  strange 
md  difficult  land  and  driven  only  by  a  high  spiritual 
ervor  and  deep  love  for  the  Indian  people  whose 
,piritual  salvation  he  had  deeply  at  heart. 

In  the  year  1687  he  began  his  work  in  Sonora,  then 
L  territory  including  northern  Mexico  and  a  consider- 
ible  portion  of  Arizona,  called   Pimeria  Alta,  where 
le    labored    untiringly    until     1711 
'Stablishing    and    maintaining    mis- 
ions  and  visitas  scattered  over  the 
■ntii-e    area,    keeping    his    contacts 
ilmost     alone     and     by     horseback 
hrough  rough  and  Apache  infested 
ountry. 

In  1691  Father  Kino  passed 
hrough  the  rancheria  of  Guevavi. 
vhere  subsequently  he  established 
he  first  mission  on  Arizona  soil,  al- 
hough  a  resident  priest  was  not 
tationed  there  until  1701.  After 
he  Pima  Revolt  in  1751,  Guevavi 
>ecame  the  head  church  in  the  dis- 
rict.  with  other  villages,  even  as  far 
is  Bac,  "visitas".  The  ruins  nearly 
ibliterated.  lie  seven  or  eight  miles 
lortheast  of  Nogales,  on  the  eas' 
»ank  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  though  the 
inly  road  approaching  is  on  the  west 
>ank. 

SAN  XAVIER  DEL  BAC 

Because  of  its  rare  beauty,  fine 
itate  of  preservation  and  close  prox- 
nity  to  Tucson  we  are  here  more 
leeply  concerned  with  the  Mission 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  situated  9  miles 
0  the  south  of  the  city.  It  stands 
:lean  and  white  amidst  the  hogans 
)f  the  Papago  Indians,  direct  des- 
;sndants  of  those  peoples  for  whom 
t  was  conceived  and  built.  The  Pa- 
ires  still  minister  to  these  Indians 
rom  the  mission  and  conduct  ser- 
■ices  there  regularly. 

Founded  in  1692.  the  mission  was 
londucted  continuously  by  resident 
results  until  1751.  then  for  a  few 
i^ears  it  was  administered  as  a  vi- 
iita  from  Guevavi.  and  in  1767,  fol- 
owing  the  Spanish  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  turned  over  to  the  Fran- 
liscans.  This  order  continued  the 
york  of  the  mission  until  1827,  when 
VIexico  expelled  all  the  religious  or- 
lers.  but  it  was  ministered  to  inter- 
nittently  from  Magdalena,  although 
Dractically  abandoned.  Following 
:he  Gadsden  purchase  in  1854,  the 
Tii-ssion  came  in  1859  into  the  diocese 
>f  Santa  Fe,  but  not  until  1864 
were  missionaries  from  the  New 
Mexico  city  able  to  reach  the  Sania 
Druz  valley  and  take  up  the  work  at 
:he  mission. 

San  Xavier  rises  from  a  slightly 
elevated  position  and  can  easily  be 
■een  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
-ng  valley.  Prentice  Duell.  in  de- 
icribing  the  mission,  says: 

"When  viewed  across  the  desert, 
Jne  is  impressed  by  the  beauty  and 


symmetry  of  the  ensemble.  Two  plain  towers  are  on 
either  side  of  a  highly  ornate  gabled  entrance,  and 
above  the  broken  arch  of  the  gable  the  noble  dome  may 
be  seen  between  the  towers.  The  windows  and  doors 
are  symmetrically  placed  and  thrown  wholly  in  shadow 
by  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Their  blackness,  con- 
trasted with  the  glistening  whiteness  of  the  walls  and 
the  reddish  ornamentation  about  the  entrance,  make 
a  picture  against  the  cloudless  sky  and  endless  desert 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

"In  front  of  the  church  itself  is  the  walled  atrium 
in  which  the  Indians  were  gathered  together  for 
meetings  not  directly  connected  with  the  religions 
service.     Originally    it   gradually    broke    away   during 

SAN  XAVIER  MISSION 

UPPER— INTERIOR   LOOKING   TOWARD    ALTAR 

LOWER— FRONT   OF  THE  HISTORIC   OLD   CHURCH 
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the  abandonment,  leaving  the  exposed  ground.  Strange 
to  say,  the  atrium  soon  became  literally  a  burying 
ground,  the  Indian  reasoning  that  the  nearer  the 
church  he  rested,  the  better  chance  he  would  have  of 
Paradise.  Above  the  doorway  rises  the  ornamental 
gable,  the  one  spot  of  display  on  the  whole  structure. 
It  was  untouched  at  the  time  of  restoration,  its  soft 
red  tone  still  showing  some  traces  of  the  original  col- 
ored decoration. 

"Upon  entering  from  the  bright  sunlight  outside  in- 
to the  cold,  bluish  twilight  of  the  great  vault,  it  is 
some  moments  before  one's  eyes  can  follow  the  form 
of  the  walls.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  incense  of 
years,  and  a  narrow  ray  of  light,  coming  diagonally 
from  one  of  the  Moorish  windows  beneath  the  dome, 
casts  a  phosphoric  gleam  on  the  altar. 

"When  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  light,  a 
mass  of  color  grows  evident,  the  remains  of  a  decora- 
tion that  was  once  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 

"As  a  whole  the  church  is  constructed  of  burned 
brick  even  to  the  upper  floors  and  roof,  including  the 
dome.  The  absence  of  wood  is  surprising.  The  walls 
are  solid  masonry  and  are  on  an  average  of  six  feet 
thick." 

The  opinion  of  men  who  are  in  the  business  of  ad- 
vertising various  localities  seems  to  be  unanimous  in 
regard  to  the  interest  that  San  Xavier  Mission  holds 
for  the  visitor.  They  remark  on  the  drawing  power 
that  it  would  have  in  more  thickly  populated  com- 
munities, and  they  state  that  it  would  be  exploited  in 
advertising  to  a  great  degree.  This  opinion  that  they 
hold  simply  is  proof  that  no  tourist  should  fail  to 
visit  the  mission  while  in  this  locality.  It  is  interest- 
ing from  every  standpoint  and  one  cannot  but  feel  a 
sort  of  reverent  awe  for  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which 
the  builders  exhibited  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  they 
met  in  erecting  the  still-beautiful  edifice. 

To  reach  the  mission  drive  west  on  Congress  street 
to  the  pavement's  end,  then  turn  left  and  proceed. 


MISSION  SAN  JOSE  DEL  TUMACACORI 

This  mission,  called  Tumacacori  for  convenience,  is 
another  of  the  Kino  chain  farther  to  the  southward 
49  miles  on  the  way  to  Mexico  and  was  built  in  1822. 
Now  it  is  a  sad  though  still  imposing  ruin  and  is  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  repair  by  a  U.  S.  government  Park 
Ranger  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  structure  and  its 
past  history  and  delights  in  reciting  interesting  bits 
of  information  to  the  visitors.  An  adequate  museum 
building  is  being  erected  to  house  an  interesting  and 
valuable  collection. 


TUMACACORI    MISSION— AFTER   PARTIAL   RESTORATIC, 


About  1840  it  was  partially  destroyed  in  an  attacla 
by  Indians,  and  in  spite  of  considerable  repair  workii 
having  been  done  in  recent  years,  its  appearance  i.? 
not  so  good  as  that  of  San  Xavier.  However,  the 
gruesome  destruction  has  left  it  more  of  a  somber 
picturesque  ruin  than  its  larger  brother  to  the  north 
Certain  architectural  points  in  its  construction  are  at 
fault,  yet  it  holds  a  high  place  among  missions. 

The  construction  is  one  of  strength  and  solidarity 
The  lower  part  is  built  of  sun-baked  adobe  bricks  oi 
blocks,  supporting  the  square  belfry  located  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance. 

Life  around  the  mission  was  one  of  contentment 
and  the  Indians  worked  in  the  surrounding  fieldi 
under  the  guidance  of  padres  until  one  night  the  peace 
ful  mission  became  the  object  of  an  Indian  attack'. 
Lighted  arrows  burned  the  thatched  roofs,  and  thci 
mission  fell  without  a  struggle.  The  wooden  beamji 
in  the  belfry  still  bear  the  marks  of  flames. 

Surrounding    the   ruined   mission,   and   particularly!] 
to  the  left,  are  indications  of  a  well  laid  out  agricul 
tural  plan  and  remains  of  a  luxuriant  verdure.    Th« 
great  fields  show  signs  of  intelligent  irrigation  sys 
tems  that  are  amazing. 

About  Tumacacori  Mission  and  near  vicinity,  clini 
perhaps  more  interesting  stories  and  traditions  oi 
early  history  in  Arizona,  than  any  other  portion  o 
the  Southwest.  Stories  of  mines  operated  by  th 
padres  following  the  first  visits  of  the  earliest  Spanisl 
pioneers,  and  lost,  or  hidden  at  the  time  of  the  with 
drawal  of  the  Jesuits,  tales  of  attacks  on  the  peacefu 
Indians  by  hostiles,  and  like  traditions  cluster  abou 
the  interesting  old  Mission. 

These  missions  mentioned  are  but  a  few  of  a  Ion 
chain;  too  many  to  be  treated  m  detail  here.  For  thos 
interested  we  suggest  a  trip,  not  a  difficult  one  eithei 
with  Dr  Lockwood's  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Spanis! 
Missions  of  the  Middle  Southwest."  as  a  handboo 
and  guide.  The  good  highway  south  to  the  Mexica 
border  (highway  89)  and  on  into  Mexico  serves  as  th 
main  stem  from  which  side  trips  to  some  of  th 
churches  can  be  taken. 

TUMACACORI  MISSION— EARLY  PHOTOGRAPH  FROM  REAP  I 
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TlBaacacori  fjational  Monument, 
'^anacacori,  Arizona 

March  5,  1957 

Neoorandum 

To I  Acting  General  Superintendent 

From:         SuperinteiKient,  1\imacacori 

Subject:       Excavation,  Stabiliation  of  Guevavi 


•Oiie  is  to  keep  you  current  of  the  nrorrQaaion 
it  relates  to  the  excavation  and  stabiliation 


of  activities  as 

of  the  site  of  Franciscan  Guevavi. 

On  March  2,  Mr,  V«illiam  W,  Wasloy,  Arizona 
State  Museum,  Dr.  P-ay  Thoaspcon,  UofA  archeologist,  ind  I, 
raet  with  Ifrs,  Ralph  Wlngflold  of  the  Guevavi.  Ranch  to  discuss 
the  possible  study  of  that  site  by  the  University  of  Arizona, 
It  was  coricludad  at  his  meeting  th.it  permission  by  Mrs. 
Wingfield  to  conduct  this  >r>r^  on  her  property  wo  Id  be 
granted,  and,  that  the  scope  of  the  program  which  the  Univ- 
ersity could  pursue  would  be  dependent  upon  outside  funds, 
and  the  avrailability  of  a  graduate  student.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all  that  any  future  program  for  this  project  would  probably 
be  broken  down  into  two  parts.  Phase  1  would  consist  of  the 
excavation  of  the  chitpch  site  itself  and  rortions  of  the  convento, 
provision  for  proper  water  drainage,  and  the  stabilization  of 
existing  wall  with  silicone.  Phase  2  would  consist  of  research 
into  and  correlation  of  the  history  of  Guevavi  and  contemporary 
missions  of  the  period,  plus  raore  extensive  archeological  work 
of  mission  and  Indian  sites. 

If  all  this  becomes  a  reality  we  speculate  that 
Phase  2  at  Franciscan  Guevavi  and  eoccav&tion  of  Jesuit  Guevavi 
(Karns)  could  be  a  simultaneous  working. 

Estimate  of  funds  to  pursue  Phase  1  was  concluded 
to  be  $500.  We  felt  that  the  liistorical  and  archeolog  cal  groups 
of  Tucson  and  ftopales  might  be  interested  in  sponsoring  this 
endeavor. 

I  shall  keep  you  |X)sted  as  to  anything  definite 
that  evolves. 


Ray  B,  Ringenbach 
Sup)er  int  endent 
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3UEVAVI    lOno's  first  visit,  Jan.,  I69I.       "   o^^^\  v^' 

Spanish  text  printed  in  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Gobemacion.  Public aciones 
del  Archivo  General  de  La  Kacion,  VII,  Las  I-Iisiones  de  Sonora  y  Arizona, 
Editorial  'Giatura',  iiexico,  1913-1922.  (Includes  Kino's  "Favores 
Celestiales"  and 'Relacion  Diaria  de  la  Entrada  al  Norueste".) 

From  "Favores  Celestiales",4'itiro  29,  Visita  y  Trienio  del  P.  Visitador  Juan 
yiaria  Salvatierra  I69O.  I69I.  I692.  afios.: 

CAPITULO  II. 

Nos  vier^nla  encontrar  desde  el  Norte  los  Sobaipuris  y  otros  naturales. 

I'luestro  intento  era  desde  el  Tucubavia  salir  de  vuelta  para  Gocospera,  pero 
aos  vinieron  a  encontrar  unos  propios  o  correos  del  Norte,  de  los  Sobaipuris  de 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  mas  de  cuarenta  leguas  de  c amino,  y  de  San  Gayetano  del 
rumagacori,"'(3ic)  con  unas  cruces  que  nos  las  davan  puestos  derrodillas  y  con 
grande  veneracion,  rogandonos  de  parte  de  toda  su  gente  que  nos  llegSsemos 
tamvien  a  sus  rancherias.  DIxome  el  P.  Visitador  que  esas  cruses  que  traian 
eran  lenguas  que  ablarv  riucho  y  con  mucha  eficasia,  nue  no  podian  dexar  de  ir  a 
donde  con  ellas  nos  llaniavaru  (Bon  lo  cual  subimos  al  valle  de  Guebavi,  camino 
como  de  15  leguas^^  llegamos  a  la  randi  eria  de  San  Gayetano  de  Tumagocori,  a  donde 
sstavan  algunos  prinsipales  sobaipuris,  que  avian  venido  20  y  2^  leguas  del  Norte. 
En  San  Gayetano  nos  avian  prevenido  3  ramadas,  la  una  en  oue  dezir  missa,  la  otra 
en  que  dormir  y  la  tercera  para  cosinaj  havia  mas  de  UO  casas  juntas,  se  hisieron 
algunos  bautismos  de  parvnlos,  y  a  todos  dio  el  P.  Visitador  buenas  esi^eransas 
de  que  conseguirian  los  padres  y  el  santo  bautismo  y  el  remedio  de  su  eterna 
salyacion  que  pedian.  Y  haviendo  visto  su  Rev^tanta  gente  tan  dosil  y  tan  afable 
corKtan  lindos  y  tan  fSrtiles  y  amenos  valles  de  indios  laborios  me  dixo  estas 
palabras:  MP.  Rector,  no  solo  no  se  tratara  de  quitar  a  esta  Pimeria  alguno 
de  los  I4  padres  cansedirios,  sino  que  vendran  otros  cuatro  mas  y  yo  con  la  divina 
gracia  procurarg  ser  uno  de  ellos.  Pasamos  a  la  rancher  Ja  de  Quevabi-'^'jh  al  valle 
y  rancipria  rfe  Santa  Maria,  cemiino  de  quince  leguas,  a  donde  estubimos  sinco  dias 
catequisando  y  bautizando  parvolos  y  adultosj  benimos  a  Gocospera  y  se  entre'?;o 
5ste  nuevo  pueblo  al  P.  Sandoval.  En  todos  estos  caminos  el  P.  Visitador  y  yo 
liavlabanios  juntanente  de  la  suspendida  Galiiornia,  y  que  estas  tierras  y  valles 
ban  fSrtiles  desta  Pimeria  podrian  ser  el  rem.edio  de  las  tierras  mas  cortas  y 
nas  esteriles  de  la  Galifornia,  de  lo  qual  hizo  informe  para  liSxico,   (9)  pp.T.*^ -7$" 

Crsl.  by  Bolton,  Kino's  a:,  I,  119-120.  About  Quevavi,  Bolton  ^grites  in 
r.n.  119,  p.  120:  "This  passage,  or  more  probably  th?t  in  Apostglicos  Afanes, 
?Ii9,  seems  to  be  the  basis  for  the  statement  of  Velasco  ( Sonora,  139)  that  the 
hievavi  mission  was  founded  during  this  trip  (Bancroft,  op.  cit. ,  vol.  i,  25U). 
lan.ie  makes  it  appear  that  Salvatierra  and  Kino  went  no  further  than  Tucubavia  on 
■'his  entrada.  As  Manje's  record  is  that  of  a  contemporary  diary,  it  shouJ.d  not 
)e  considered  lightly,  but  here  it  is  manifestly  wrong." 

«^  ^  iCV  -s. 


jUEVAVI     Kino's  first  visit,  Jan.,  I69I. 

•lanje  refers  to  this  visit  of  Kino  and  Salvatierra  three  years  later,  saying 
bhat  they  got  no  farther  than  Tucubavia: 

".  .  .  Tucubavia  cuyos  indios  gentiles  nos  recibieron  con  jubilo,  fiestas  y  bailes, 
jr  habra  corn.o  UOO  almas  laborias  en  tierras  nay  feraces  en  que  cogen  im;.cho  malz, 
Dero  de  temporal;  hasta  aqiil  es  lo  mas  que  habia  entrado  o  llegado  3  anos  antes, 
3l  R.  Padre  Visitaror  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  en  su  visita  •  .  ."     <?^''^^o 

rhis  is  from  his  "Luz  de  Tierra','  Libro  Segundo,  Gapitulo  III,  "Diario  del 
tercer  viaje  .  .  .  desde  6  hasta  26  de  junio  de  I69U  ..."  Printed  in 
Pub,  del  AGN,  X,  Mexico,  1926. 

Passage  trsl.  by  Karns,  Luz,  p.  UO. 

li/here  is  his  report  to 
/Vfrnn   DID  SALVATIERRA  HAVE  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THIS  VISITA?/  "the  Provincial,  Anibrosio  OddOn'. 


See  Bolton's  Rim,  pp.  263-266,  for  a  resume  of  this  first  visit. 

In  his  bibliographies  of  manuscripts  (Rim  &  Hemoir)  the  years  l689-l69^  are 
scant.  Only  the  documents  concerning  Capt.  Ramirffiz's  pacification  Expedition 
to  the  San  Pedro  in  l692  fall  between  those  years.  See  AGI,  67-U-llj  Aud,  de 
Quad.-,  Autos  de  Guerra  Tocantes  al  Gapitan  franco.  Ramirez  de  Salazar, 

Decorme  adds  nothing  on  pp.  382-38^  of  vol,  II  of  La  Qbra. 

From  the  Burrus-Zubillaga  Alegre,  vol.  IV,  p.  loo: 

Intentaban  pasar  a  CocSspera,  cuando  vinieron  a  encontrarlos  algunos  caciques, 
snviados  de  los  sobaipuris,  de  mas  de  cuarenta  leguas,  al  norte,  suplicando  ser 
adniitidos  al  bautismo,  v  puestos  a  la  direccion  de  los  Padres.  No  se  les  pudo 
legar  este  consuelo  y  habieron  de  caminar  quince  leguas,  al  norte,  hasta  Guevavi, 
ionce  se  habian  adelantado  a  recibirlos  principales  de  la  nacion. 

"Se  dio  el  bautismo  a  algunos  par^Ailos  y  se  consolo  a  los  demas  con  la  esperanza 
ie  aue  volveria  el  Pacb?e  Kino  a  visitarlos,  rnientras  se  negociaban  de  iiixico  mis- 
.oneros  que  se  encargasen  de  su  cultivo." 


GRJEVAVI         Kino's  first  visit,  Jan.  I96I 

Prom  Ortega  (I887)  pp.  309-310: 

"El  intento  de  estos  dos  celosos  Ministros  del  Seiior  era  cruzar  para  otro  pueblo 
Ldeado  llaxiado  Gocosperaj  peio  antes  de  partir,  vinieron  5  encontrarles  unos 
nensajeros  de  los  indios  Subaypuris,  que  yacen  hScia  el  Norte  en  distancia  de 
nas  de  cuarenta  leguas,  en  donde  ahora  esta  fundada  la  Msion  de  San  Javier  del 
3ac  y  la  de  San  Cayetano  Tumagacori.  Presenta^jronse  ya  con  cruces  en  las 
nanos,  e  hincados  de  rodillas  de  parte  de  sus  principales,  les  rogaron  que  les 
admitiesen  a  apjK  la  Fe  y  les  concediesen  padres  que  les  instruyesen.  Entemecido 
5  esta  vista  y  suplica,  el  padre  superior  Salvatierra  deterniino  acercarse  a 
sus  tierras,  lo  oue  ejecuto  ,  pasando  a  distancia  de  quince  leguas  a  la  rancheria 
Llamada  Quevavi,  en  oue  rj.  x)resente  se  ha  erigido  otra  Msion,  y  encaniinandose 
3.1   puesto  de  San  Gayetano,  hallo  varios  de  los  principales  Sobaypuris,  que  se 
adelantaron  mas  de  veinte  leguas  a  recibirles. 

"En  San  Cayetano,  conenramadas  se  habia  hecho  como  un  reriedo  de  casas, 
f  se  dieron  algunos  bautismos  a  los  pSrvulos  mas  necesitados,  animando  a 
bodos  con  buenas  esperanzas,  de  que  quedarian  consolados  con  la  venida  de  otros 
nuevos  misioneros,  que  eficazmente  solicitsrian  de  Mexico.   Pasaron  quince 
leguas  mas  adelante  al  puesto  de  Santa  Maria,  que  ahora  se  llama  Suamca,  y  es 
yiision  nuevamente  establecida.  ..." 


jUEVAVI     Kino's  first  visit,  Jan.,  I69I 

Phe  following  from  :   Venegas,  l-iguel  El  Apostol  Mariano  Representado  en  la 

Vida  del  V«F.  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  Imprenta  de 
Dona  Maria  de  Ribera,  Mexico,  195U. 

Dapitulo  XIV  Es  Senalado  del  P.  Provincial  por  Visitador  de  las  Missiones  de 

Cinaloa,  y  Sonora,  y  haze  la  Profession  de  quatro  Votos.  pp.  71-79 

"Sossegado  ya  el  alzamiento  de  la  Tarahomara,  y  pacificados  los  Indies  in- 
Duietos,  y  reboltosos  con  la  buena  industria,  y  amoroso  trato  del  P,  Juan  Maria 
Dasso  adelante  5  Visitar  las  I-iissiones  de  la  Sonora,  y  Piraeria,  Llego  a  la  I^dssion 
ie  l^estra  Sonora  de  los  Uolores,  en  nue  residia  el  sobredicho  P,  Francisco 
Busebio  Kino,  se  detuvo  alii  algunos  dias,  confiriendo  los  dos  varies  puntos  imiy 
Lmportantes  5  de  aquellas  Mssiones,  y  despues  llevando  por  Companero  al  inismo 
P.  Kino  prosiguio  su  visita,  procurando  en  toda  ella  averiguar  la  verdad  de  vai'ios, 
f   encontraclos  informes,  que  havian  remitido  varias  Personas  assi  al  Senor  Virrey, 
como  al  P.  Provincial  en  t-.ro,  y  encontra  de  aquellas  i-iissiones«  Porque  especial- 
TBnte  los  oue  las  r.iiraban  de  lejos,  juzgaban,  que  era  perder  tiem-  // '  '  po  el 
brabajai'  en  ellas,  pareciendoles,  que  los  pocos  operarios  que  havia  eftarian  con 
nayor  fruto  rnejor  ocupados  en  el  cultivo  de  las  Missiones  antiguas.  Pero  los  que 
Las  miraban  de  cerca,  y  experjjnentaban  el  fruto  que  los  Padres  I'dssioneros  con 
5US  trabajos,  v  sudores  conseguian,  no  solo  las  aprobaban,  sino  que  con  instancia 
pedian  a  Mexico  provision  de  nuevos  operarios,  que  foraentassen  las  Missiones 
fundadas,  y  procm^assen  fundar  otras  nuevas. 

"Conformose  con  el  parecer  de  estos  segundos  el  P«  Juan  Maria,  porque  havi- 
snrio  visitado  todas  las  Mssiones  y5  funda.das,  passo  mas  adelante  a  visitar  varias 
ilancherias  de  Gentiles,  y  hallo,  que  raichos  de  ellos  desseaban,  y  pedian  el 
Santo  Baptismo,  y  ofrecian  al  Padre  siis  pequenos  hijos,  para  que  los  baptizasse, 
3on  la  palabra  de  embiar  Padres  Missioneros,  que  los  instruyessen  en  la  Ley 
Santa  de  Dios;  y  viendo  quanto  fruto  e  spiritual  podian  dar  aquellas  iHHDtSEiaHEs:^ 
sdbasxEHEXKEi  tierras  bien  cultivadas,  no  solo  calif ico  por  temerarios  los  in- 
formes, que  se  havian  hecho  contra  aquellas  fundaciones,  sino  que  del  todo  aprobo 
Los  favorables,  y  acabada  la  visita  dixo  con  toda  resolucion  a  su  Compallero  el 
?.  Kino:  Estg  V«R«  seguro,  que  no  solo  no  se  tratara  de  guitar  a  la  Pimeria  al- 
guno  de  los  ouatro  Padres,  ya  concedidos,  sino  que  vendran  otros  nas,  se  cumplio. 

//  "Concluida  la  \'isita  de  las  Missiones  de  Sonora  passS  5  visitar  las  de 
Jinaloa,  y  a  todas  dexo  mejoradas  con  los  benefices  influxes  de  su  santo  zele, 
r  discrecion.  Y  los  Padres  Missioneros,  quedaron  muy  consolados,  y  a,^radecidos 
il  trato  pmdente,  y  amoroso,  que  en  el  Padre  Visitador  havian  experimentado,  y 
luy  alentades  a  trabajar  en  aquella  nueva  Christiandad,  y  de  todo  lo  sucedido  en 
.a  Visita,  y  de  las  nuevas  cosechrs  de  almas  que  podian  esperarse  en  adelante 
nformo  latajnente  al  P,  Provincial." 

'.  conplete  translation  of  Venegas*  Salvatierra  is  Wilbur,  Marguerite  Eyer  (ed.  and 
trans . )  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  ...  by  Mdguel  Venegas  (Spain  in  the 
West,  Vol.  V)  Arthur  H.  Clark,  Cleveland,  1929.     ^ 
See  Pp.  13li-136  for  trsl.  of  above  paragraphs.    %(ti^ 
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GRJEVAVI   Map  by  Adaino  Gilg,  Feb.,  l692. 
In  ABZ,  IV,  op.  p.  Hill. 

Apparently  this  is  the  first  map  (earliert  turned  up  so  far)  showing 
Guevavi . 

east 
"Quebavi"  is  placed  on  the  mks±  bank  of  the  river.  South  of  it  on  the 
TTest  bank  is  "Bacoancos."  Just  south  of  the  latter  on  the  east  bank  is 
"Onaitalgrijii'J  "S.  Lazaro"  is  shown  on  the  south  bank  at  the  river's  bend 
and  "S  Maria."  east  of  it  on  the  south  bank.  San  Cayetano  and  San  Xavier 
are  not  sho\-m. 

eoCrr 

Guebavi,  Bacoancos,  Onaitatgam,  and  S.  Lazaro  are  depicted^by  a  small 
mound  identified  in  the  key  as  "Pagum  Gentilium."  Santa  i-iaria  has  a 
mound  and  cross  to  signify  "Pagura  inchoata  convertionis • " 

Between  S.  Lazaro  to  the  north  and  Gocospora  to  the  south  is  written 
"P  Petrus  Sandoval  Jucatanus." 

On  his  trip  with  Father  Salvatierra  in  January,  I69I,  Father  Kino  wrote 
that:   "We  then  cajne  to  '-'ocospera,  and  this  new  pueblo  was  given  over  to 
Father  San  Doval."  Memoir,  I,  120.  Father  Barli  succeeded  Sandoval  at 
Gocospera  in  c.  1693  (Rim,  270).  If  Gilg's  map  lists  Sandoval  at  '-'oco 
then  it  must  indeed  have  been  drawn  in  l692. 


"SI  Padre  AdSn  Gilg,  de  R^marov,  Moravia,  entro  el  la  Gompanla  hacia 
1670,  de  18  alios.  liizo  la  profesiSn  religiosa  el  19  de  marzo  I686  y  pasO, 
el  aflo  siguiente,  a  ^^ueva  Espafia.  Toda  su  vida  de  jesxilta  la  consagro, 
en  Mexico,  a  los  iddios  sonorenses  (  en  la  misimnes  de  Santa  Maria  del  P5- 
pulo,  San  Francisco  Javier  y  San  Francisco  de  Borja).  Algunas  de  sus  numer- 
osas  caj:i:as — verdaderas  relaciones  sobre  sus  misiones~y  las  que  le  dirigen 
los  Padres  generales,  se  conservan  en  el  archir  o  romaio  de  la  Gompanla. 
3u  carta  geografica  de  Pinieria  Alta  y  la  mision  de  los  seris  la  reproducimos 
en  nuestro  mapa  2.  .  .  .  "  ABZ,  IV,  155 • 


jUEVAVI         Kino's  second  visit,  Aug, -Sept.,   1692 

^lisiones  de  3onora  y  Arizona     '^   <ro.v/o>res"   Prvri-^  T    Lv\>iro  2*^ 

CAPITULO  IV. 

Entrada  a  los  '■^obaipxa'is  al  Norte  > 

No  obstante  la  contradiction  que  avia,  por  constarme  de  la  quietud  de  toda 
La  Pimeria,  por  fines  de  agosto  y  prinsipios  de  //  zetriembre  de  1692  anos, 
sntre  con  ^0  cavalcaduras  con  mis  sirvientes  y  con  algunas  justisias  a  los  unos 
J  otros  sobaipuris  del  Korte  y  del  Nordeste;  estos  estan  en  los  valles  del  rio 
ie  Quiburi,  al  Oriente,  y  aquellos  en  los  valles  y  rio  de  Santa  l-iaria,  al  Poniente 
3e  los  otros.  La  entrada  fue  de  raas  de  80  leguas  de  c amino  imiy  llano j  alle 
Los  naturales  muy  afables  y  raiy  amigables,  y  en  particular  en  la  prinsipal  Ran- 
?herla  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  que  tiene  cono  800  almas: lies  abl5  la  palabra  de 
Dios,  y  en  el  Mapa  I-iundi  (lO)  les  enseiie  las  tierras  y  los  rios  y  los  mares  por 
ionde  los  padres  venianos  desde  rmiy  le?:os  a  traerles  la  saludable  enaenansa  de 
luestra  santa  fee,  y  les  dixe  de  como  tamvien  los  espailoles  antiguamente  no  eran 
3hristianos  y  oue  vino  Santiago  a  enseHarles  la  fee;  que  al  principle,  en  catorce 
anos  no  pudo  bautizar  mas  que  unos  pocos,  de  lo  qual  el  Santo  iipostol  estava 
iesconsolado,[  pery  que"' se  le  aparecio  la  Virgen  Santisima  y  le  console  diziSHdole 
5ue  aquellos  pbcbs  convertirian  a  los  demas  espailoles,  y  los  esiDanoles  convertirian 
Las  demas  gentes  en  todo  el  mundo,  I  les  ensene  en  el  iiapa  I-iundi,  como  los  es- 
Danoles  y  la  fee  avian  venido  por  la  mar  a  la  Bera  Cruz  y  entrado  a  la  Puefbla 
J  IiSxico  y  a  Guadalaxara  y  a  Sinaloa  a  Sonora  y  agora  a  sus  tierras  de  los  Pimas 
1  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  del  Gosari,  a  donde  ya  havia  muchos  bautizados, 
3asa.y  iglesia,  canpanas  y  santos,  muchos  bastimentos,,  trigo  y  mays,  muchos 
^anados  y  mucha  cavallada,  que  todo  lo  podian  ir  a  ve^jy  a  aim  desde  luego  pre- 
^ntar  a  sus  parientes  mis  sirvientes  que  alll  iban  en  r:ii  compania:  estas  y 
Las  demas  plsticas  de  las  cosas  de  Dios  y  del  cielo  y  del  infierno,  las  oyeron 
3on  ;usto  y  m.e  dixeron  que  querian  ser  christianos  y  me  dieron  unos  parvulos 
!_  bautizar  |/ estan  estos  Sobaipuris  en  un  grandiose  valle  del  rio  de  Santa  Haria, 
il  Poniente  ."^Despues  pas§  a  los  otros  Sabaipiiris  del  Oriente  del  rio  de  San  Joseph 
ie  Terrenate  o  de  'Tuiburi,  que  distan  como  30  lefeuas  en  su  prinsipal  rancheria, 
^ue  es  la  de  San  Salvador  del  Baicatcan;  el  Gapitan  Coro  y  los  demas  me  resi- 
rieron  con  todo  agasajoj  es  verdad  aue  los  allg  todavia  algo  menos  doziles  que 
Los  antesedentes  del  Poniente." 

'rsl.  Bolton,  Henoirs,  I,  122-123.  See  also  Mjn,  266-270. 
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GUEVAVI       Saeta's  arrival  in  P. A.,   Oct.,  I69U 


?^ 


From  Burrus  (ed.)  Vida  "Inocente,  apostolica  y  gloriosa  rauerte  del  venerable 
Padre  Francisco  Javier  Saeta  ..."  Libro  1,  Capitulo  1,  Lfegada  del  venerable 
Padre  Francisco  Javier  Saeta  a  misiones: 

"ijlinediado  octubre  de  I69U,  llegO  de  Mexico  a  Matage  el  venerable  Padre 
Francisco  Javier  Saeta,  cuando,  al  raismisimo  tiempo,  venia  entrando  a  la  visita 
de  est as  nuevas  conversiones  de  esta  Pimeria  el  Padre  Visitador  Juan  Mufioz  de 
Burgos.  Y  asi  que  el  dicho  Padre  Erancisco  Javier  Saeta  supo  de  esta  entrada 

prisa  a  alcanzar  a  su  Reverencia,  en  esta  nueva  y  priitiera  mision  de  esta 
PiiTBria,  llamada  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores;  en  donde,  despues  de  alguna 
fleliberacion  si  el  nuevo  Padre  idsionero  seria  mas  necesario  y  se  pondria  en 
an  Cayetano,  al  norte,  o  en  San  Ambrosio  del  Tucubabia,  al  norueste,  o  en  la 
Concepcion  al  poniente;  el  Padre  Visitador  ksxxx  senalO  a  dicho  Padre  Francisco 
Javier  Saeta  para  la  nueva  mision  de  IJuestra  Senora  del  Gabotca,  en  la  Pimerta 
del  poniente  y  nacion  del  Soba."  o  5^ 


I 


3UEVAVI         Kino's  journey,  Nov.,  l69h 

Dn  this  trit)  to  the  Casa  Grande  Kino  nay  have  passed  through  Guevavi  and  Tunia. 

:^iisgiones,    "Favores',' ^ibro  2°,   Capitulo  VIII: 

"Por  noviembre  de  l69h  entre  con  irds  sirvientes  y  algunas  Justisias 
iesta  Pimeria  hasta  la  Gasa  Grande,  que  assi  le  llaman  estos  Piitias,  y  es  el 
rio  caudaloso  de  Hila,  que  sale  desde  el  Nue¥0  Mexico,  y  tiene  su  origen  cerca 
ie  Acoina,    ..." 

For  trsl.,  Bolton,  1  leinoirs ,  I,  127. 


> 
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3UEVAVI    Kino's  "Teatro"  I-Iap  l695-l696 

"Teatro  de  los  Trabajos  Apostolicos  de  la  Coir^?^  de  Jesus  en  la  America 
Septentrional,  I696" 

For  reproduction  from  original  ms,  see  Riin,  op,  272. 

Xhcnit   this  map  Dr.  Bolton  says,  "Original  manuscript,  in  Kino's  hand,  in  the 
central  archives  of  the  Jesuit  Order..  Prepared  to  illustrate  Kino's  book  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Father  Saeta,  Drawi  partly  or  entirely  in  l695,  but  the 
iecorative  title  is  dated  I696."  pp.  607-608. 

juebavi"  is  showi  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Santa  Maria,  "S.  Caietano"  on  the 
sast  bank.  "Aribac"  shown.  "Reies"  on  south  bank  of  Sonoita  Greek.  '^S,  Lui-s. 

"The  Martyrdom  of  Father  Saeta.  Map  of  Pimerla  Alta  and  Northern  Sonora,  l697." 

For  reproduction  from  original  ms,  see  Rim,  op,  290. 

Bolton:  "Illustrating  i-ri.th  drawings  the  martyrdom  of  Father  Saeta  and  intended 
bo  accompany  Kino's  book  on  that  subject.  .  .  ,  The  data  are  almost  identical 
(d.th  those  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  Kino's  Teatro  de  los  Trabajos,  drawn 
In  1695-1696."  p.  608. 

"Guebavi"  and  "S.  Cayetano"  on  the  east  bank.  "S.  Martin  de  Aribac"  shown.    n 
"Reyes"  on  south  bank  of  Sonoita  Creek .   '^.  Lu\s."o'<^  ea^t  fc.ar\Vi.  (ga.c  c^\   uJtiT; 

''M^2&&aHrH?pcgxi±  Passo  Por  Tierra  a  la  California  .  ,  .  I70I" 

^,  op,  UOO,  "From  the  original  manuscript" 

"Guebavi"  and"S,  Cayetano"  on  the  east  bank.  Aribac  not  shoim.  "Reyes"  on 
lorth  bank  of  Sonoita  Creek.   "S.  Luis"  on  the  west  bank.   (Bac  on  west.) 
(See  discussion  of  this  map  and  its  versions,  tditi,  609-6IO.) 

"Paso  por  Tierra  ..."  a  later  version. 
Memoir,  I,  op,  330. 

Unlabeled  dots  are  placed  \rhere   San  Cayetano  and  Guevavi  should  be  on  the  east 
bank,  San  Luis  on  west  bank,  and  etc.  Apparently  the  labeler  was  really 
confused.  The  labels  for  these  places  are  stuck  out  in  the  gimwrimy  Papagueria, 


i 


c.  l69!^-6 
jUEVAVI   Mentioned  in  Kino's  "Inocente,  Apostolica  y  (gloriosa  Mierte"  xfterxi^^ 

Surrug  (ed)  Libro  VI,  Gapitulo  I,  "De  los  principios  y  progresos  de  la  re- 
iuccion  de  esta  Pinerlaif": 

"Luego  despues,  por  los  rmichos  naturales  que,  de  varias  partes  del  poni- 
3nte  J  del  norte,  venlan  a  pedir  el  santo  bautismo,  pidiC  su_fieverencaa  y 
3onsigaio  otro^  cuatro  Padres  misioneros  mas  para  esta  Pimeria,  Y  aunque 
Cueron  tan  contradic'hbs^,  que  algunos  dijeron  y  escribieron  que  no  eran  nece- 
sarios  tantos;  y,  de  hecho,  en  algo  se  malosrO  su  venirla  de  dichos  cuatro  Padres; 
3n  la  \dsita  del  Padre  Visitador  /P.  Ixanuel  GonzalezT".,  y  ^^ouoosor-  Juan  Maria 
Salvatierra,  que  entro  hasta  San  Pedro  del  Tubutania,''donde  ya  habia  uno  /?, 
^tonio  Arias/  de  los  Padres  nuevos;  y  a  San  Ambrosio  del  Tucubabia  y  a  San 
Dayetano  del^Tumacacori,  de  donde  llamaron  a  su  Reverencia  con  una  cruz;  y  a 
Santa  I-xarta  (del  Pilar,  saliendo  por  Gocospora  ..."  p.  lid. 

Libro  VI,  Gapitulo  III,  "Carta  muy  fresca  del  8,  de  septiembpe  l695  del  general 
Juan  Fernandez  de  la  Fuente  al  Padre  Provincial  Diego  de  Almonacir,  del  presente 
sstado  de  esta  Piraerta": 


"Porque  todo  lo  que  tenemos  visto,  y  yo,  en  particular,  de  l6  aRos  a  esta  parte, 
le  tenido  guerras  y  paces  con  esta  nacionj  y  he  penetrado  todas  las  habita- 
3iones,  que  son  muy  pingfles,  para  poder  hacer  misiones  muy  grandes  y  de  muchas 
3onvenienciasj  en  particular,  en  el  valle  de  tfuachuca,  y  en  el  de  Quiburi  y  en 
3l  de  Santa  Maria,  Qviibavi,  BacadShuachi^  San  L5zaro,  este  de  Gocospora,  el  de 
San  Ignacio:  todos  muy  poblados,  decentes;  y  que  se  pueden  atraer,  con  mucha 
facilidad,  muchas  rancherlas  de  sus  contornos,  por  ser  gente  domestica  y 
Laborla  ..."  pp.  lU8-lli9 

Libro  VI,  Gapitulo  V,  "De  las  demas  misiones  incoadas  de  este  nuevo  rectorado    I>»<h.^ 
B  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  en  esta  Pimeria":       x  ,-aooivcvo.5^eV.^Vp,u^^t<s6.PaaAcj>» 

"Tambien  hay  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado,  y  muchos  bauxismos  hechos,  y  co- 
sechas  de  trigos  y  maljres//para  los  Padres  que,  tanto  fbsJ,   reales  justicias, 
alcaldes  mayor  es,  gene  rales  y  capitanes,  y  tenientes,  tantos  afios,  les  han 
prometido,  y  nunca  se  los  hemos  dado,  park  los  puestos  siguientes : 


"San  Gayetano  Tumacacori,  San  Gabriel  de  Gu^avi.  San  Prancisco 
-?  Javier  del  Bac  de_lqs_Soba±puris 


y^     "En  San  Gayetano  del  Tumac^©n;  en  San  Gabriel  de  GifSbavi,  que  estan 

)mo  30  y  tantas  leguas,  mSs  al  norte  que  Muestra  Seflora  de  los  Dolores;  y  en 

5an  Francisco  Javier  del  Bac  de  los  Sobatpuris,  que  dista  como  60  leguas^ 

0.  norte  de  este  refericio  partido;  y  todos  los  tres  referidos  puestos  estan 

sn  el  rio  de  Santa  Maria  del  Pilar,  con  muchlsimo  gentio,  en  sus  contornos, 

!n  particular,  hacia  el  poniente,  y  hacia  la  mar  de  las  Calif ornias."  pp.  156-157. 

See  Rim,  328.  for  trsl.) 
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CRJEVAVI     Kino  visit,  Jan.,  l697 

Misiones,  "Favores , "^Libro  ^°.,  Capltulo  IV,  "Varias  entradas  al  Nordeste  y 
al  Norte  por  or den  del  P.  Visitador  Oracio  Polise  y  entriega  del  Partido  de 
Cocospera  al  P.  Pedro  Ruis  de  Gontreras." 

"En  13  de  enero  de  l697  anos  entre  a  los  Sobaipuris  de  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  llevpjnos  ganado  mayor  y  menor  y  una  manadilla  de  yeguas,  y  se  dio  prin- 
sipio  a  la  estanzuela  de  San  Luis  del.  Bacuancos,  con  60  rezes^  tamvien  havia 
ganado  menor  en  San  Cayetano,  que  lo  havian  traido  los  leales  hijos  del  V.P, 
Francisco  Xavier  Saeta,  recogiendolo  en  la  Consepcion  en  tierpo  de  los 
alborotos  de  9^  .  .  .  "  p.  55» 

(trsl.,  ^emoir,  I,  l65.)  (Rim,  p.  3^6.) 

Ortega,  p.  330,  adds  nothing. 


JdcHEjacxxidty   V  <2^  *^ 


GUEVAVI     Kino's  visit,  March,  l697 

Ibid.  (Msiiones) 

"En  17  de  marzo  de  l697  anos  entre  otra  ves  a  San  Pablo  de  Quiburi,  tome 
la  buelta  por  San  GerCnimo,  por  San  Cayetano  y  por  San  Luis,  mirando  en  todas 
partes  por  lo  espiritual  y  lo  temporal  de  los  hijos,  bautizando  algunos  par- 
vulos  y  enfermos  y  consolando  a  todos  con  los  muy  patemales  recaudos  del  P. 
Visitador,  y  aim  del  Sr,  Alcalde  MayOr  y  Gobemad.or  de  las  Armas,  avis  Indoles 
juntamente  a  cue  estuviesen  prevenidos  a  ir  con  los  senores  soldados  a  la 
gntrada  contra  los  enemigos  de  la  Provincia  Hocomes,  Xanos,  Sumas  y  Apaches, 
ram\'ien  al  mismo  intento  y  fin  entre  otra  ves  a  San  Pablo  de  Quibuii;  en  17 
de   abril  me  resivieron  con  cruzes  y  arcos  puestos  en  los  caminos. 

"En  este  tiempo  entreguS  el  Partido  de  Gocospora  y  Santa  Maria  al  P. 
Pedro  Ruis  de  Gontreras,  con  ornamento  entero  c recaudo  para  dezir  missa, 
buenos  prinsipios  de  Yglesia  y  casa  algo  alaxada  con  500  cavezas  de  ganado  mayor 
y  casi  otras  tantas  de  ganado  menor,  con  dos  manadas  cavallada  y  buelles, 
sementeras  &."  p.  55 • 

(trsl.,  Memoir,  I,  l6$"-l66;  Rim,  p.  356-357.) 


k 
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jUEVAVI     Kino-Iianje-Bernal  visit,  Nov.,  1697 

Kino's  account. 

yiisiones,.  Libre. ^^,  Capttulo  VI,  "Entrada  grande  y  may  pasifica  de  22  seRores 
Boldados  nasta  el  Kio  u-rande  y  ttltimos  Sobaipuris." 

Dapitulo  VII,  "Llegada  al  Rio  y  Gasa  Grande  y  buelta  a  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores,  haviendo  caminado  de  ida  y  buelta  mas  de  270  leguas  de  Piineria." 

"En  2t   de  noviembre  de  l697  tomarnos  la  buelta  hacia  Nuestra  Senora  de  los 
Dolores,  pasamos  por  la  gran  Rancheria  y  gran  valle  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  en 
La  qual  y  en  sus  contomos  vimos  y  contamos  mas  de  dos  mil  almas  de  gente 
boda  muy  domestica  y  muy  amigables.  Hallamos  y  matajnos  ganado  mayor  y  menor, 
jr  aim  pan  fresco  y  muy  bueno  que  nos  hizieron  en  el  nuevo  orno  que  mande  hazer 
5n  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  Llegajnos  a  tener  la  fiesta  de  San  Francisco  Xavier  en 
3  de  dizienibre  en  la  iglesia  de  Mestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  con  missa  cantada 
son  muchas  comfeciones  y  comaniones  &.  en  xssoi  ascion  de  gracias  de  tan  felis 
3n^rada,  aue  la  escrivimos  los  Sefiores  Gapitanes  y  yo,  con  relaciones  largas 
ie  Quatro  o  sinco  pliegos  ..."  p.  ^8, 

(trsl.,  Memoir,  I,  173-17U.  Rim,  -377-378.) 


jUEVAVI     Kino-Manje-Bernal  visit,  Nov.,  l697  ^ 


^     .-  ^"'i^^^ 


^lanje's  account.  ^      f\^^  '  "^ ^tT^"-^ 

Luz,  Segima  Parte,  Captiulo  V,  "Del  viaje  que  liice  con  el  fl.  Padre  Eusebio 
cYancisco  Kino  y  22  soldados,  a  descubrir  los  2  rios,  tierras  y  nacion  de  los 
Pimas  Sobaipuris  del  Norte,  desde  2  de  noviembre,  hasta  2  de  diciembre  de  1697" 
3n  nue  tambien  llegamos  a  las  casas  grandes  y  rio  caudaloso  de  Jilaj  hostili- 
iades  oue  ejecutaron  los  enemigos  y  castigos  que  se  las  hizo  para  aplacar  su 
ax  orgullo,  de  que  parte  de  ellos  dieron  paz  el  de  98." 

"En  2U,  oldo  inisa,  proseguimos  al  Sur  .  .  .  llegamos  a  la  rancheria  de 
San  Javier  del  Bac  •  .  . 

"En  26,  oldo  misa  y  despedidos  de  los  indios,  proseguimos  al  Sur,  por 
Llanos,  y  pasando  por  la  caja  del  rio  que  aqui  se  vuelve  a  sumir,  y  caminadas 
20  leguas;  ya  noche  llegamos  al  San  Cayetano  del  Tumagacori  donde  hay  1^0 
almas, *y  celebraron  toda  la  noche  con  bailes  y  cantos  nuestra  llegada,  y  bautizC 
si  Padre  una  niJla  de*oue  fui*padrinoj  dormimos  en  la  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado 
3[ue  hay  hechaj  sus  tierras  fertiles  y  de  riego  como  las  del  Bac. 

"En  27,  despues  de  misa,  proseguimos  al  Sur,  y  a  6  leguas  llegamos  a  la 
rancheria  del  Guevavi,  y  recibiendonos  los  indios  con  agasajo  y"^ontando  80 
personas,  proseguimos  al**Sur  por  el  valle  del  rio  arriba  y  a  7  leguas  dorminos 
3n  la  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado  de  la  rancheria  de  Bacuancos,  cuyos  indios  hacien- 
Jonos  todo  buen  hospedaje  aguardandonos  en  2  filas  y  predicandoles  de  Dios 
Sr  sus  misterios,  les  bautizo  el  Padre  h  parvulos  y  un  adulto  enfermo,  y  mata- 
nos  una  res,  de  80  cabezas  oue  cuidan  para  cuando  tengan  Padre  y  hay  90  per- 
sonam. Son  sus  tierras  fertiles  como  lo  son  todas  las  de  las  rancherias 
iel  rio  aba^io  que  pasamos  con  c'ilatadas  dehesas  d^^amadales  para  crla  de 
ganados  y  caballada."  pp.  256-257. 

(trsl.,  Karns,  pp.  93-9ii.)  Rm,  376-378. 

Drtega  adds  nothing  on  p.  33U.   Nor  does  Become,  II,  p.  397. 


GUEVAVI      Kino-Manoe-Bemal  visit,  Nov.,  1697 

,.      .    ,  '■■'ciiico  Cca-f-lo^  Linqa) 

i'lanje's  oonterjiorary  aooount.     From  Dilalia  Uiuua  llaniiiuali  JimUld.     Bolton 

5La..«,.dl^'^>^^  >ii  a-.:a;..  v.^  ..,.4!u.o^  i^^OKA^  photocopies. 

*:i>:^f^a^  ^^^^^^a^?  ^w«^^_^ 
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3UEVAVI       Kino,-l-faiije-Bemal  visit,  Nov.,  1697 

Vernal 's  account.      vio>J.  S"  -  Pec.^  ^  ,.  x 

!^OKi  MS  original,  ACa^,  Misiones,  Tomo  26,  BL  film.     voC  Wr^  > 


GUEVAVI  Kino-Carrasco  visit,  Sept.,  I698 

Kino's  accoimts. 

Misiones , "Favores ,  \  Libro  6,   Capitulo  IV,  "Otra  entrada  grande  a  la 
costa  dela  mar  de  la  California  en  la  qual  se  descubren  y  redusen  mas 
de  U,000  nuevos  indios  Pimas  que  nos  dan  [|.35  parvulos  a  bautizar." 

"Esta  entrada  o  Mission  la  refiero  en  la  carta  que  escrivi  al  P, 
Visitador,  y  es  como  se  sigae:  'Ki  padre  Visitador  Oracio  Police:  •  .  . 
Entre  de  ida  y  buelta  mas  de  300  leguas  de  camino  y  lleve  corumigo  al 
Capitan  Diego  Garrasco,  actual  Theniente  desta  Pimeria,  quien  tamvien 
de  quenta  de  lo  susedido,  y  vis to  al  Sr.  Alcalde  Mayor  y  Governador  de 
las  Armas  desta  Provinciaj  y  agora  que  acabo  de  llegar  con  toda  prosperi- 
dad  grasias  al  Seflor,  mientras  saco  en  limpio  la  relacion  diaria  con  su 
mapa,  doi  parte  a  V.  Rev.  de  como  en  22  de  septienbre,  dia  del  santis- 
simo  nombre  de  Maria  Santisima,  salimos  deste  pueblo  de  Iluestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  con  el  Govemador  de  aqui  y  con  otros  siete  sirvientes 
mios,  y  entrando  con  mas  de  60  cavalcaduras  hazia  el  Horte  y  riortueste 
hasta  el  Rio  y  Casa  Grande,  camino  de  mas  de  loo  legaas.  ... 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  y  Octubre  20  de  I698  afios.  Muy  siervo 
de  V,  Rev.  iihisevio  Francisco  Kino,"      sCi-'2^  P»  ^^» 

(trsl..  Memoir,  I,  I8U-I89.  Rim,  39lt-39^,) 

>  "RelasiCn  Diaria  de  la  Entrada  al  Hortueste . "  AGN,  Historia,  Tomo  393. 

<U\ii.  h^  ^  ^S^^  H  J -xf^^^^^^  /''^vxA  c^lajl  20C  J^j^tP-c>Ai 
dUj^dU.  "^2.  die.  ScXC.  WxftJta.  i^ .  dU  ^^rtO^G  JXjlI 


'Helacion"  is  printed  in  Misiones ,  pp.  39^-iil3. 

^-  Printed  as  "visitas"  ^«^"^^  I5<^J^i^^^^  /^u^^ 

■5H;-  Printed  as  "matado"   Could  be  "mevado","iTiuiado",  "mucado",  e-bc^-" 

"  .  ,  ,  Es  notorio  que  aqui  serca  en  estos  contornos  en  Nuestra  Senora 
de  ijos  Dolores  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  remedios  San  Ignacio  Santa  I'lsiria 
Kaf^lena  Santa  Harta  San  Lazaro  Santa  l^iaria  San  Luiz  Guebabi  San  Cayetano 
en  los  Reyes  del  Sono  Ydag  etc  ay  mas  de  2000  almas  ..."  p.  Ul2. 


GUEVAVI   Kino-Garrasco  visit,  Sept.,  I698 

Carrasco's  account. 

AGI,   Guadalajara  13ii.  fe€JR.TlFt^j::>   CC:>p(.e:Sr) 


I 

^-^X  5^.^ju^,  ^^oW>^  >,^^  ^-cw-,i,,i^  ro,,^. 
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-^    x^-'^^  or,c<A,  a>^>*  d^  c^.,.c^,,j^  1^3^^^^ 


GUEVAVI  Kino-Mange-Gilg  visit,  March,  l699 

Kino's  account. 

"Favores,"  ^'q^^^.I, 
Misiones , ^Libro  6,  Gapitulo  VI,  "Otra  entrada  grande  en  la  qual  se  descubren 
mas  de  bO  leguas  de  tierras  y  gentes  nuevas  del  Rio  Grande,  se  da  vista 
al  Rio  Azul,  y  se  consiguen  individuales  notisias  del  cercano  may  poblado 
y  muy  caudaloso  Rio  Colorado,  y  qu§da  redusida  la  nueva  Kacion  Yuma." 

"...  desde  7  de  febrero  eitrorendimos  esta  entrada  el  Sr,  Theniente  Juan 
L'atheo  lianje,  el  P,  Adam  Gilg  y  yo,  con  algunos  sirvientes  y  con  mas  de 
90  cavalcaduras  entramos  por  el  Nortueste  a  San  Harzelo  del  3onoidag  .  .  • 

"...  Pasando  por  San  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bac  y  por  San  Gayetano, 
He games  grasias  al  Senor  con  prosperidad  de  buelta  a  Wuestra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  sn.lU  de  marzo^\<  .  ,  "  pp.  68-71. 

(trsl.,  Memoir,  I,  193-199.)  (     Rdjn,  to,  S<^l-2. 


» 


GUEVAVI  Kino-Hange-Gilg  visit,  March,  1699 

Mange's  account^  in  "Luz" 

Luz,  Seguna  Parte,  Gapitulo  VI,  "Relaci6n  itineraria  diaria  que  hice  con 
los  RR.  Padres  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  y  Adamo  Gil,  jesuitas,  por  el  Koro- 
este,  a  descubrir  los  caudalosos  rios  Colorado  y  Jila  y  naciones  Pimas, 
Yunias  y  Cocoriaricopas,  en  que  citan  sus  pueblos  desde  7  de  febrero,  hasta 
catorce  ^e  narzo  de  l699  de  38O  legaas  de  ida  y  vuelta,  campana  de  los 
soldados." 

/3e  Karzo/^ 
"En  7,  caminando  al  Sur  por  el  rio  arriba  y  pasando  por  h   rancherlas 
a  una  legaa  una  de  otra,  a  las  6,  llegamos  a  la  gran  rancheria  de  San 
Javiei-  del  Bac,  donde  se  juntaron  1,300  personas  a  celebrar  con  bailes  y 
cantos  nuestra  llejgada,  y  quedamos  por  un  temporal  de  lluvia  2  c^as,  en 
que  nos  regalaron  a  su  usanza  y  mostraron  cien  fanegas  de  trigo  cue  cogi- 
eron,  y  tienen  encerrado  en  la  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado  y  el  multiplico  del 
ganado  y  manada  de  yeguas  que  cuidan,  para  cuando  les  den  el  padre  evan- 
gelico  que  tienen  pedido,  y  de  solo  sus  contomos  se  puede  fundar  una  mision 
de  *tres  mil  almas  con  tan  ping;iies  tierras  todas  debajo  de  riego;  y  estos 
/AGN,  Kist.  393:  ±rs^  word  "dias"  left  out/,  (los  dos  dias  que  quedaron, ) 
los  ertpleamos  en  explicarles  los  misterios  de  IMestra  Santa  Fe. 

"En  9,  salimos  hacia  dl  Sur  con  61a.   lluvioso,  y  a  dos  ^393:  should 
read  "U"7ieguas  se  levanto  tan  furioso  huracan  de  aire  y  agua,  que  atoll5ndo- 
se  los  caballos  sin  poder  caminar  adelante,  nos  oblige  a  parar.  Gayo  aquella 
noche  enfermo  el  padre  Eusebio  Kino,  que  de  la  mucha  hujnedad  se  le  liincharon 
los  pies  y  fcemas,  y  no  obstante  lo  gravado  de  su  enfermedad  insto  que  el 
/593:  "al^/  siguiente  dia  nos  fuesemos,  y  a  3  legaas  an<£adas  al  Sur  y  llovi- 
endo  siempre,  le  diS  tales  vCmitos  de  cDlera  ^93:  "coIl^erasV',  que  viendolo 
debilitado  y  con  desmayos  que  le  daban,  paramos  con''imich6s  trabajos. 

--'^  "En  11,  habiendosele  con  algunos  remedies  ateiqDerado  los  dolores, 
hinchazon  y  calentura  y  detenidosele  los  vomitos  al  Padre,  prose guirios  el 
viaje  al  Sur  y'andadas  9  leguas,  no  pudimos  /393''    "podimos^  pasar  la  cre- 
ciente  del  rio,  por  lo  que  caminaraos  otras  h   le^as  de  la 'banda  del  Poniente 
hasta  enfrentarnos'en  la  rancheria  de  San  Cayetano  del  Tunagocori  ^93; 
"Tumagacori"2|,  de  ' 


«•:!•;•:«• 'i>.-i> -I'M' •»:••  iv:*^**-*;:*  .«>.4. «.«:<»:«-:«• 


donde  nos  pasaron  los  indios  un  carnero  por  que  se  le  liiciese  alfoin  guisado 
al  padore  enierno,  a  quien  vinieron  a  ver  y  se  contristaron  de  su  enfermedad 
y  debilitacion. 


"Sn  12,  prosi'^iendo  al  Sur  por  la  vega  del  rio  a  6  leguas,  llegamos 
al  Guebavi  y  hablando  con  los  indios  y  descansando  ^93:  "halplado^  a  los 
indios  y  descansadd^  un  poco,  caminamos  otras  7  y  llegsSios^'a  la  ""rancheria 
de  Bacuancos,  donde  dormimos  en  la  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado  y  roatamos  una  vaca 
de  las  ciento  oue  cuidan  para  cuando  se  les  de  el  Padre  que  ha  dias  piden 
para  su  instruccion  y  se  les  hizo  plSticas  de  Dios  y  su  Santa  Ley,"  nn.  271-272. 
(trsl.,  Kams,  pp.  12^-126.) 


GUEVAVI     KLno-liange-Gilg  visit,  March,  l6 99 

Another  account  by  Manje  (see  DiPeso,  pp.  569-570) 

Prom  tlie  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid.     Photocopy  in  the  Bolton  Research 
Papers,  No.  203. 

a  ^M^  a^Uc^o.^  ^  ^W^  ^^^,^  ^(^  (^^ 

A.  a<j^  r-iu^  ^^..^^  <,^^^,,^.,«,.^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^ 


■Cxdo  C^/v^/V^  tuLvvjiArv.  -tfuLckcL  P-^LCr^fi-«^A^A<>v£^  ^  ^(vuA^fv^C    ^ouvw-IrO 

tvws-5:>  (KiATLKiLoL  ^^'^/a^&>A<:io  U>vlCklclo.  <=U  CciA  <:^aJLF5  SoaCvlo  Acua^ 

A  typed  translation  of  this  Hanje  diary  accompanies  the  photocopies  in 
Bolton  Research  Papers,  No.  203.  Trsl.  of  above  portions  follows: 

"On  the  8th  of  March  after  Mass  we  set  out  from  the  house  of  this 
rancheria  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  travelling  to  the  south  and  leaving  the 
river  at  the  left.  At  a  distance  of  fourteen  leagues  we  returned  to  its 
bed,  which  is  now  dry,  and  at  a  well  of  very  fresh  water  which  is  there 
we  rested  and  then  vxe  continued  in  the  same  direction  and  at  six  leagues, 
having  travelled  this  day  tvrenty,  we  arrived  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
rancheria  of  San  Cayetano  del  Tumagacori,  whose  natives  came  out  to  welcome 
us,  on  the  road  placing  arches  and  crosses  for  us  aJLong  it  and  at  the  en- 
trance, and  having  swept  the  earth-covered  and  adobe  vralled  house  which 
previously  they  had  made  for  our  use  whenever  we  might  enter  on  these 
explorations.  Here  we  halted  for  the  night.  Today  Father  Adar.o  Gil  became 
fatigued  and  tired  out  because  of  the  very  long  day's  travel  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  extended  exploration  and  his  great  age,  from  vxhich  one  re- 
cognized his  fervent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  these  hethen,  for  although 
he  is  sixty  years  old  he  undertook  this  exploration. 

"On  the  9th  of  the  month  after  Mass  we  set  out  travelling  south  and 
part  way  to  the  southeast  and  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues  we  arrived  at  the 
rancheria  of  San  Gabriel  de  Guebavi,  situated  in  the  vega  of  the  same 
river,  the  n  tives  giving  us  the  same  welcome  as  the  rest.  Having  taken 
refresbjsnt  in  the  earth  covered  house  with  adobe  vralls  which  they  have  made 
for  us,  we  continued  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  seven  leagues  we  came 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  rancheria  of  San  Luis  Bacoancos,  whose  natives 
lodged  us  in  a  walled  house  which  we  found  swept,  and  we  killed  one  of  the 
cows  which  Father  Busevio  Franciso  Kino  has  established  here  to  give  them 
to  the  father  worker  who  may  come." 


GUEVAVI   Kino-Leal-Gonzalvo-Manje  visit,  October,  l699 


Kino's  accoTont. 

Msiones,  "Favores,"/^Lib^o  7  ,  Capitulo  III,  "Entrada  a  Mssion  del  P. 
Visitador  Antonio  Leal  en  la  Pimeria  a  los  Sobaipuris  del  Norte  y  a  la  costa 
del  Nortueste  y  del  Poniente,  de  ida  y  buelta  de  2U0  legiias  desde  2U  de 
Octubre  hasta  l8  de  Ilovienbre  de  l699  afios.  Hay  en  ella  23  bautismos,  y 
se  ven  y  cuentan  como  7,000  almas, I' 

"En  26,  a  las  9  lef^ias  de  camino  lleganios  a  ^an  Luis  del  Bacoancos, 
aviendo  venido  a  ver  al  P.  Visitador  en  San  LSzaro  los  indios  de  Santa  iiariaj 
en  San  Luis  donde  contamos  auarenta  casas,  como  tam.bien  en  los  siguientes 
puestos  o  rancherlas  de  Guebabi  y  de  San  Gayetano  nos  resivieron  con  todo 
agasajo  con  cruzes  y  arcos  puestos  en  los  caminos,  con  casas  de  adove  y 
terrado  oue  tienen  prevenidas  para  el  Padre  que  esperan  rese\'ir,  como  tam- 
vien  para  el  dicho  padre  tienen  y  cuidan  una  Estanzuela  con  70  cavezas  de 
ganado  mayor,  con  dos  manadillas  de  yeguas,  con  11  crias  deste  ano  y  con 
200  cavezas  de  ganado  menor;  item  cosechas  de  trigo,  de  mais  y  frixolj 
matamos  una  res  gorda  y  dos  carneros  para  nuestro  comer  &. 

"En  27,  a  medio  dia  llegamos  a  Guebabi;  contamos  90  almas;  muchos  mas 
ay  en  la  Rancheria  de  los  Reyes  al  Oriente,  que  dista  como  h   leguas;  a  la 
tarde  passamos  a  San  Gayetano,  dormim.os  en  la  casa  de  adove  y  terrado,  en 
la  qual  dixe  Mssa  el  dia  siguiente, 

"En  28,  el  Governador  de  San  Gayetano  dio  su  hijito  a  bautizar  al 
P.  Visitador,  como  tambien  le  havia  dado  el  suyo  el  Ciovemador  de  San  Luis; 
otros  tres  par\ailos  nos  dieron  a  bautisar  al  P.  Gonzalvo  y  a  mi.  A  la 
tarde  salimos  a  dormir  a  un  aguaje  del  rio  de  este  valle,  6  leguas  de  cairdno," 

"En  29,  a  las  10  leguas  de  camino  llegamos  dos  oras  despues  de  medio 
dia  a  la  9;ran  Rancheria  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac  ..."    pp.  76. 
(trsl,,  I-iemoir,  I,  20l;-205.)    (see  Rim,  p.  h2^ ^)-s:o\ 


i 


GUEVAVI   Kino-Leal-Gonzalvo-ilanje  \TLsit,  October,  1699  ^twO 

Manie's  acco\int  in  "Luz"  6>(^^-        ^     -r^  V^S 

Se^unda  Parte ' 

Luz,  KJOcxxxxsseogGs^  Capitulo  VII,  "Viaje  que  hicieron  los  RR.  Padres 

vTsitadores,  Antonio  Leal,  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  y  Francisco  Gonzalvo, 

jesultas,  con  el  CapitSn  Juan  Kateo  Mange,  Antonio  Ortiz  y  sirvientes, 

al  Noroeste  y  nacion  Pima  Papabota,  desde  2ii  de  octubre,  a  l8  de  noviembre 

de  1699  afios,  de  270  leguas  y  bautizado  25  personas,  y  los  indios  que 

congregaron  los  soldados  a  pueblos  cristianos,  y  castigos  que  hicieron  en 

delincuentes." 

"En  26,  otdo  misa,  -orosegaiinos  al  Korte  por  el  valle  y  vega  del  rio 
abajo  de  fertilidad,  y  a  9  leguas  andadas,  llegamos  a  domir  a  la  rancheria 
de  San  Luis  de  Bacuancos,  habiendo  pasado  por  la  de  Quiquiborica;  ambas  de 
muchos  fertilss  y  apastados  valles,  tierras  y  campinas  y  los  indios  natur- 
ales  celebsaron  nuestra  llegada  con  bailes,  arcos  y  cruces. 

"En  27 ,   despuSs  del  Santo  Sacrificio  de  la  nisa,  prose gaimos  por  el 
valle  y  rio  aba jo  hacia  el  Norte,  donde  lleva  su  corriente,  y  andadas  6 
leguas,  llegamos  a  la  rancheria  del  Baebavi  o  Gusutaqui,  cuyo  titulo 
le  dan  por  juntarsele  otro  arroyo  de  agua  que  corre,  ^el  Qyi^nte  al  Poniente 
en  cue  estan  fondacas  otras  dos  rancherTas  llamadas'Sonoyta  y  Auparicoso 
en  que  hay  como  ,  I80  almas;  prose guinos  (despuSs  de  haberles  predicado) 
al  Norte  por  el  valle  aba jo  hacia  el  Norte,  y  a  otras  h   leguas  llegamos  a 
dormir  a  la  rancheria  de  San  Cayetano  de  Tumagocori  ^GN,  Hist.  393: 
Tumagacori/,  cuyos  indios  excedieron  con  demostraciones  de  jubilo,  bailes, 
cantos,  cruces  y  arcos  enramados  en  nuestra  llegada,  y  se  les  infomo  de 
muchos  mdsterios  de  Nuestra  Santa  'Fe, 

"En  28,  oldo  mdsa  y  predicado  a  los  inflios,  prosiguieron  los  R.  Padres 
en  la  celebraciCn  de  5  bautismos  de  pSrvulos  que  les  dieron,  y  yo  por  in- 
terprete,  al  darles  dos  varas  de  -iusticia  con  listones  y  otras  triviales 
dadivas,  les  esq^lioue  coano  han  de  gobemarse,  y  el  vasallaje  y  obediencia 
que  han  de  rendir  a  Nuestro  Rey  y  Senor  natural  y  en  estas  funciones  no 
pudim.os  /593:  podimos/  salir  hasta  sobre  tarde,  en  que  caminadas  al 
Norte  6  leguas,  dormiros  en  un  aguaje  del  camino  3rermo  y  despoblado, 

"En  29^  oldo  misa,  salinos  de  este  paraje  caminando  al  Norte  por  tierra 
placentera,  y  a  lo  leguas  andadas,  llegaxaos  por  meridie  a  la  gran  rancheria 
de  San  Javier  del  Bac  ..."  pp.  275-276. 

(trsl,,  Kams,  135-136.) 


GUEVAVI   Kino-Leal-Gonzalvo-Manje  visit,  October,  1699 

Manje's  contemporary  account.  Bolton  Papers,  No.  203,  10  pp.  photocopy. 

-J^^^^v-s.^  <U.  |^A^.U.^  -i^.:^^  -^^W^l^  Cu^^^  ^^ 
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Naa  ^?-^.  4-^^^  *^^'  -^  Cuu^J;o  o^ M.£>nijL  cleytVA^ 
e^  xw  Ox  Ovy^  eial  ^^Jo  cg^.&u^).^  t^  Cc^x^x.  pen  oU  /ucjoXjo  oU 

From  a  typed  translation  in  Bolton  Papers,  No.  203: 

"On  the  26th  of  October  we  set  out  from  San  LSzaro,  travelling  north 
by  an  extended  valley  and  river,  with  much  land  for  tillage,  all  under 
irrigation,  and  at  a  distance  of  nine  leagues  we  ajrrived  at  the  rancheria 
of  San  Luis  Bacoancos,  whose  heathen  natives  welcomed  us  generously,  re- 
questing a  father  minister  for  their  instruction. 

"On  the  27th  after  Kass  we  set  out  up  the  valley  and  river,  going 
always  to  the  north,  and  at  five  leagu.es  we  arrived  at  the  rancheria 
of  Guebabi,  whose  heathen  lodged  us  with  affability  in  the  earth  covered 
adobe  house  which  they  have  made  for  the  father  minister  for  whom  they  are 
asking.  After  havinp:  made  them  a  talk  to  escplaing  to  them  some  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  we  continued  in  the  same  direction  up  the  valley  and 
river,  and  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  we  arrived  at  the  rancheria  of 
San  Cayetano  del  Tumagacori,  where  we  STDent  the  night,  the  natives  welcoming 
us  with  all  affection.  The  land  is  fertile  for  crops.  The  settlement  is 
in  a  recodo  like  a  half-moow  which  is  formed  by  the  river  and  garnished 
with  a  leafy  and  dense  alameda.  Its  heathen  gave  us  four  infanta  to 
baptize,  asking  in  one  accord  for  a  father  to  evangelize  then, 

"On  the  28th  in  the  afternoon  we  set  out  from  this  rancheria  of  San 
Cayetano  del  Tumagacori,  having  been  detained  both  for  the  baptisms  as 
well  as  to  explaing  to  the  natives  some  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith. 
Travelling  eight  leagues  to  the  north  we  spent  the  night  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  disappears  and  runs  underneath  the  sands  and  at  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues  agpin  emerges  and  runs  as  far  as  the  great  rancheria  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac." 


a^VAVI    Kino  visit,  April,  1700. 

H       o 
Hisiones,  "Favores , "  uui^miiilit  Parte,  labro  1  ,  capitulo  III,  "Helacion  diaria 

de  la  entrada  al  K'orte  en  orden  a  descubrir  camino  y  passo  por  tierra  a  la 
California  segun  .  .  .  "  G^s-  ^^^>j_!^c.dL3 

"...  saliendo  en  21  de  abril  de  1700  de  Buestra  Senora  de  los  iJolores 
con  tres  Justicias  deste  pueblo,  con  siete  sirbientes  y  con  53  cavalcad-oras , 
Unas  Miilares  y  otras  cavallares,  llegamos  a  Imestra  Senora  de  los  Renedios. 
... 

"Ln  23.  Kaviendonos  dado  tres  parvulos  a  bmitizar  salimos  para  San 
LSzaro  a  donde  sesteanos,  y  nojs  dieron  una  parvalita  a  bautizar,  y  para  San 
Lais,  en  el  camino  nos  dieron  otras  dos,  una  parvulita  y  una  enferma  adulta, 
y  otro  pSrvulo  al  lle  =  ar  a  San  Luis,  a  donde  nos  vinieron  a  encontrai^  las 
5  Justicias  de  GKiebavi  con  los  de  San  Luis;  natanos  una  res  de  las  150  que 
aqui  cuidavan  con  una  rianada  de  yeguas  y  con  117  cavezas  de  g?nado  menor, 
con  un  buen  tablon  de  trigo,  nais  y  frixol  que  tenian,  y  con  casa  de  ado\re 
y  terrado,  todo  para  el  padre,  aue  tancfcxupgc  con  mnm  las  demas  cercas  rancherias 
o  pueblo  incoados  esperaban  recevir. 

"Bn  2a.  Salimos  para  Quevabi  y  San  G?:'y'^tanoj  en  Guebavi,  a  donde 
sesteanos,  ha\ria  como  200  alrias;  en  los  Reyes  del  Sonoydag,  5  leguas  mas 
al  Qriente,  se  havia  agregado  el  Capitan  Goro  con  teda  su  gente  que  eran  mas 
de  ^00  ajjnas,  el  qual,  13  dias  antes,  en  la  Pascua  de  Resurrection,  aqui  en 
Imestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  se  havia  catequizado  y  bautizado  Usnandose 

2^ix^^^o<.   en  todas  partes  havia  mucha  mas  frente  y  mas  casas  que  cuando  seis 
meses  antes  entranos  con  el  P.  Visitador  Antonio  Leal  y  con  el  Sr,  Theniente 
desta  Pimsria  Juan  Matheo  Kanje.  Tanbien  aqui  en  Guevabi  havia  SU  cavezas 
de  ganado  menor,  y  un  buen  tablon  de  tri?^o  con  mais  y  frixol  de  cosecha, 
y  casa  de  adove  y  terrado  para  el  P,  que  esperavan  recivir,  A  la  tarde 
Uegamos  a  San  Cayetano. 

"En  25.  Salim.os  para  San  Xavier  del  Bac  de  los^obaipuris,  camino 
como  de  20  legaas  ..."  -a^,  9l/-9h* 

(trsl.,  Kemoir,  I,  232-234.  See  also  Rim,  pp.  $gS-$02.) 


i  i^WS 


GRJEVAVI    Kino's  visit  on  his  retiirn.  May,  1700. 

Msiones,  "Favores,"  Soffuncto  Parte,  Libro  i°,  Capitulo  VI,  "ili  buelta 
para  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  y  mi  deseo  y  pretension  de  ir  a  vi-vir 
y  hazer  Mission  en  San  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bac,  para  estar  mas  cercano 
a  tantas  nuevas  Naciones." 

"En  3«  2n  San  Gayetano  al  saiir  el  sol  y  al  ir  a  decir  l-lissa  recivi 
carta  del  ii  P.  Agustin  de  Campos,  en  nue  su  Rev,  me  llajuava  a  San  I/^acio 
a  ayudai-  a  escapar  de  la  muerte  a  un  pobre  delinquente,  que  tenian  preso 
los  soldados  con  intento  y  determinacion  de  apelotearle  el  dia  siguiente, 
U  de  mayo.  Respond!  que  iria  luego  despues  de  la  Missa,  y  escrivi  tambien 
al  Alferez  Juan  Bauti^a  Escatante  /sic/  agradecsendblfe  la  que  havia  recivido 
dos  dias  antes  de  San  Xa-'/ier  del  Bac,  y  caitiinando  esse  dia  mas  de  2$   leguas 
de  camino,  llegue  casi  a  media  noche  a  San  Joseph  de  Hymeris,  y  el  otro 
dia  may  temprano  a  decir  i-Iissa  a  San  Ignacio,  y  se  logro^scapar  al  preso 
de  la  muerte."  p.  99.  sjcoT — '~~~ji^<^^'^ 

(trsl.,  Memoir,  I,  239-2liO.)  See  also  Rim,  p,  ^09. 
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GUEVAVI   The  Spanish  league. 

"The  Spanish  leaciie  accordinc  to  the  Enciclopedia  imiversal,  vol.  XXIX, 
p.  IJ4.82,  varied  from  about  three  and  one  third  miles  to  about  two  and  txTO 
fifths:  'Legua  -  medida  itineraria  de  20,000  pies,  equivalente  a  5,572.7 
metros.  ...  Legua  de  posta  -  U,000  metres.'  The  distances  indicated  by 
Kino  seem  to  follow  the  latter  meas\ire.  See  also  DiPeso,  The  Upper  Pima 
of  San  Gayetano  de  iWiacacori,  p.  7  note  26."  Burrss,  Kino's  Plan,  k3s   n.  28, 

"In  1700,  the  Gastilian  League  had  a  length  of  about  3*1  statute  miles.  •  • 

,  j'ono's  estimated  distances,  in  most  instances,  are  consistent  with 
this  value  ..."  Ives,  "Ysla,"  195. 

"A  league  at  this  period  vjas  about  2.U0  miles  or  perhaps  a  little  less." 
p.  12,  note  1,  Dunne,  Sedelmayr .   (Speaking  of  c.  1736.) 


<P^Ct^   Ul<Sr&  I.CJ   f^-  '^^^  •^QV.'COVJ, 


"...  neither  distance  nor  elapsed  time  could  be  measured  \<n.th   any  great 
accuracy  in  Sonora  in  1700  ..."  Ives, "Ysla,"  192. 


GUEVAVI   Kino  Galva-bioppa  Hanje  visit,  April,  1701;  visit  of  soldiers,  officials, 

etc. 


Kino's  account. 


.Tlx_.^...  oo 


Misiones,  "Favores," -ae-gHwfer Parte,  Libro  2",  Capitulo  X,  "Saliendo  de  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  a  las  60  leguas  de  camino  al  Sur  llegamos  a  Nuestra  Senora 
de  las  /sic/  Dolores,  y  cartas  de  las  Reales  Justicias  y  Ca1»os  1-Iilitares 
'que  en  camino  receviinos  dela  feliz  .victoria  desbos  Pimas  contra  los  ene- 
migos  desta  Provincia  de  ^onora." 

"Bn  11  de  Abril,  tonando  nuestra  derrota  para  el  Sur,  a  las  l8  leguas 
de  camino  llegamos  a  San  Gayetano, 

"En  12.  Venimos  a  San  Luis  camino  de  10  leguas,  passando  al  medio 
dia  por  San  Gabriel  de  Guebavi.  En  la  Estancia  de  San  Luis  contaj^ios  las 
3U0  rezes  oue  havia.  Hallamos  cue  los  soldados  del  Presidio,  que  siete 
dias  antes  havian  passado  por  esta  Estanzia  con  los  indios  de  Cocospora 
y  destos  contornos,  havia  llevado  a  la  guerra  unas  quantas  rezes  y  ujios 
earner  OS  del  gaiiado  menor."  J53cc5^3bc 

"En  13.  Salinos  para  Cocospora,  y  dos  dias  despues  para  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  los  "ttolores,  que  me  detubo  la  carta  siguiente  del  Senor  Alcalde  Mayor 
desta  Provincia,  Don  Isidro  Ruiz  de  Abechu-co,  que  con  los  vecinos  del  Real 
de  San  Juan  y  de  la  Provincia  de  Sonora  tanbien  havia  hecho  entrada  ol  Norte 
contra  los  eneniigos,  y  su  Lerced,  en  Ik   de  abril,  desde  Guebavi,  me  escriviO 
la  siguiente  fina  carta:   'Acavo  de  llegar  a  este  Valle  y  Pueblo^  de  Guebavi, 
y  he  tenido  naticias  que  me  han  Ksksc^   dado  los  hijos  Pimas  que  V.  Rev.  havia 
passado  por  aqui  para  su  casa,  que  le  asseguro  he  sentido  el  no  haverme 
adelantado  un  dia  para  lograr  la  dicha  de  que  nos  vieranos  y  hablar  con 
toda  esta  Nacion  Pima,  pues  en  ocasion  estan  juntos  porque  acavsn  de  llegar 
de  aver  dado  un  buen  porraso  a  los  Apaches  jebdodcccs  segun  me  dizen,  y  re- 
conozco  ser  mucha  la  victoria  que  traen,  porque  no  ay  ninp:uno  nue  no  venga 
con  su  pedazo  de  cavellera  .  .  .  .  Yo  saldre  passado  manana  deste  Valle,  y 
passare  con  el  favor  He  Dios  por  Cocospora  para  Bacanuche,  yxass±pcs±:;acx  .  .  . 
Todos  los  Senores  besinos  y  coir^Dalleros  que  vienen  conmigo  aaludan  a  V,  Rev. 
y  al  muy  Rev.  Padre  Juaji  liaria  muy  de  corazon,  y  que  todos  se  guelgan  muy 
mucho  del  felis  \'iaje  de  V,  Rev.  y  en  particular  los  Capitanes  Simon  Redriguea 
Soto  y  el  Gapitan  Recalde,  ouienes  tamvien  se  allan  conrlgo  en  este  Balle 
y  Pueblo  de  Guebavi,  Y  por  no  mole star  a  V  Rev.  no  soi  mas  Iprgo  ni  ne 
esplayo  en  todo  como  yo  auisiera.^Yo  sail  con  los  vesinos  para  ir  en  alcanse 
y  socorro  de  los  Pimas,  y  como  no  pude  llegar  a  tienpo  r.ara  pelear  con  ellos 
contra  los  Apaches,  ^esde  Quibuii  di  la  buelta  a  este  Valle  a  verme  y  a 
hablai-  con  estos  Hijos,  en  que  e  tenido  mucho  gusto  &.  Todos  los  hijos 
saludan  a  V,  Rev,,  y  en  partirular  /sic/  el  Governador  de  la  Estansia  Busevio, 
quien  me  dixo  despues  de  serrada  esta  saludara  a  V.  Rev,  y  le  avisara  de 
que  todos  vienen  buenos  de  su  biaje,i':<j_Iiasta  aqui  el  General  D.  Isidro 
Ruiz  de  Abechigo  (sic),  Y  luego  se  sigue  la  carta  sifioiiente  del  Gavo  de 
los  Senores  Sold?dos  Juan  Bautista  de  Escalante,  y  es  com.o  se  sigue: 
'I'hiy  Senor  Ilio:  ....  Aora  notisio  a  V,  Rev.  como  mi  salida  desta  tVontera 
fue  muy  derrepente,  de  suerte  que  todos  salimos  sin  bastirento  ninguno  para 
la  campaHa;  solo  unas  poors  de  tortillas  en  los  coxinillos,  por  cuia  causa 
la  nesesidad  me  obligO  a  ma  tar  en  San  Luis  y  en  Guebavi  dos  cameros  y  un 
castrado,  y  juntanente  mand5  llevar  de  dicha  estancia  de  San  Luis  un  doco  de 


April,  1701  (2) 

ganado  al  ^oniodag,  donde  era  la  junta  de  los  Indios,^  y  haviendo  detenido 
al  Capitrji  "^oro  iin  dia  [^^  por  natar  dos  rezes  me  pidieron  ellos  les  diese 
tamvien  alfoinas,  por  cuya  causa  nate  8  reses,  dos  para  mi  y  seis  para  los 
Pimas,  quatro  vacas  y  quatro  novillos,  los  dos  srandes  y  los  dos  pequenos. 
Doy  esta  notisia  tan  per  estenso  paira  que  V.^pf,  Rev.  determine  en  ella  lo 
que  Vy^  mexor  le  pajresiere,  que  estoy  pront(/a  quanto  V,  R,  Rev,  dispusiere 
tocante  al  cuirrplimiento  del  montuo  de  todo  ello,  pues  a  mas  de  satisfaserlo 
lo  agradesco,  pues  el  mucho  cuidado  de  V.^R,  Rev,  de  tener  tajitas  Estanzuelas 
por  diferentes  partes  nos  es  de  mucho  alivio,  como  lo  ha  sido  en  esta 
ocasion  ....  Presidio  de  Corodeguachi  y  abril  13  de  1701,  B.L.M.  de 
V,  Rev.  Juan  Bautista  de  Escalente.'"  pp,  131-13l|.. 

(trsl,,  Kemoir,  I,  292-298.  See  also  Rim,  ^02,  U62  ) 


GUEVAVI    Kino- Jol v u^'i^ie i- 1- .  -Manje  visit,  April,  1701. 

Manje's  accoiint  in  "Luz" 

LUZ,  Segunda  Parte,  Capitulo  Vlil,  "RelaciSn  itineraria  diaria  del  viaje 
que  hice  con  los  R.  Padres  Rector  Juan  Karia  Salvatierra  y  Eusebio  Francisco 
Kino,  juesuitas  /sic/j  con  12  soldados  y  sirvrLentes,  al  Noroeste  y  costa 
del  mar  de  California  a  descubrir  paso  por  tierra  para  la  Isla,  desde  27 
de  febrero  al  l6  de  abril  de  1701  afios,  camino  de  3^0  leguas  de  ida  y  vuelta." 

"En  9,  oido  nisa,  prose  gairaos  al  Oriente  por  llanos  apastados,  y  a 
12  legaas,  lleganos  a  dornir  al  gran  poblado  de  San  Javier  del  Bac,  primero 
de  la  naciOn  Sobaipuris  y  hallamos  que  la  rdtad  de  los  varones  habian  ido 
a  cairrpafla  con  los  soldados  de  la  Compallla  Volante  de  Sonora  por  la  citacion 
que  el  Alferez  Juan  Bautista  Escalante,  les  hizo  por  febrero  en  nombre  de 
su  General  D,  Dominr'o  JirCnza  por  castigar  la  osadia  de  las  ^  imiertes  de 
Pimas  y  caballada  que  robaron  los  eneinigos  apaches,  jocomes  y  janos, 

"En  11  de  abril  oido  misa  y  despedidos  de  los  indios,  saliraos  cop;iendo 
el  nrnbo  del  Sur  por  el  rio  arriba  por  llanos  y  campinas  apastadas,  y  an- 
dadas  20  leguas,  lle^amos  a  dormir  en  la  casa  de  adobe  y  terrado  que  tienen 
hecha  los  indios  de  la  poblaGJLon  de  San  Cayetano  del  Tmnagocoid  /J93t 
TumagacoriT"  para  cuanjo  les  den  padre  que  los  admnistre,  festejandonos 
con  jtlbilo  y  cantos. 

"En  12,  oido  misa  y  despedidos  de  los  indios,  prose guimos  el  rumbo 
al  Sur  por  la  vega  del  rlo  arriba,  y  a  medio  dia  llegamos  al  pueblo  de 
Quevavi,  y  saludando  a  la  gente  y  hecho  platica  de  Dios  y  sus  misterios, 
prose guimos  al  Sur  por  el  valle  arriba  pasando  por  el  ranch o  del  ganado 
mayor  que  cuidan  para  el  padre  que  piden,  en  el  ciue  containos  UOO  vacas  y 
200  ove.iasj  rtroseg^imos  adelante,  y  andadas  12  lec-uasyxpaJSXSJKaJBODcasiKisacfes:, 
yxani!t3utax}dE&x±H[jcoBia,  dormimos  en  la  rancheria  de  Bacuancos  en  la  casa  del 
adobe  y  terrado  en  la  que  tenian  encerrada  la  cosecha  del  trigo  y  maiz 
para  el  sustento  del  Ministro  oue  tambien  piden  y  dijeron  que  los  soldados 
mataron  dos  reses  para  repartir  a  los  indios  Pimas  que  fueron  a  canrpana) 
y  hecholes  platicas  de  los  misterios  de  Uuestra  Santa  Fe,  les  bautizo 
el  Padre  ^  pSrvulos. 

"En  13,  despedidos  de  los  indios,  proseguimos  al  Sur  por  el  rio  y 
valle  arriba  por  h   rancherlas  de  indios  que  hablamos,  y  a  las  lU  leguas, 
dormimos  en  el  cueblo  de  Santiago  de  Cocospora  ..."   pp.  291-292. 
(trsl.,  Kams,  168-169.) 


GUEVAVI         K-iiio-5alvntieyi'a'.Manje  visit,  April,  1701 

0 

Manje's  contemp^ary  account.     Bolton  Research  Papers,  No.  203,  2lipp.  photocopy. 

Hdi^^  AiiOL^Ji  ..  . 
^Ji>3i  -j  iW,vto^  Ctvuun  cJL  ^o.  WCCL  (n.o.^:J<x.  tUvt-,^  a^Wtu, 


O^PvKiCi^  ,1\V.  \76l  C=^)j 
juJiyvisu\0'r\^   U/jQuOfc«u\jt3v\  e_rj:!i^^  G<AA/Ctb<i  ^  Ccn/jX  ^^''^^^^-'^^ -ly^sj^ 

From  the  translation  in  Bolton  Research  Papers,  No.  203: 

"On  the  11th  of  April  we  set  out  from  the  rancheria  of  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  tovrard  the  south  up  the  river  which  runs  from  this  direction  toward 
the  north  inclining  to  the  northwest  until  it  joins  with  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Jila  at  the  west  of  Casas  Grandes  T-rhich  we  discovered  in  the  year  of 
'96  and  which  together  run  to  the  west  until  they  join  with  the  Rios  Azul 
and  Colora'^o  the  rest  of  which  is  very  large  volumed  and  all  together  enter 
into  the  arm  of  the  sea  of  California  in  north  latitude  thirty-two  degrees 
and  some  minutes  where  apparently  they  say  has  its  end  the  land  of  California 
joining  with  that  of  this  New  Spain  in  the  Quiauima  nation  as  we  saw  and 
observed  from  a  distance  and  as  is  substantiated  by  some  reports  which  we 
acquired  concerning;  it,  there  lacking  now  only  to  see  it  close  at  hand  in 
order  to  verify  the  truth.  There  rivers  at  the  disemboguement  of  the  sea 
they  call  the  Rio  del  Coral  according  to  maps  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians 
work  some  red  shells  making  them  into  shape  of  beads  similar  to  those  which 
they  call  corals  and  the  first  Spaniards  in  tiiries  very  long  past  who  ascended 
and  explored  thought  they  were  herds  of  ve-nr   fine  coral  for  which  reason  they 
applied  this  epigraph  to  this  Rio  a^ande  or  Colorado. 

"And  so  I  return  to  my  narrative  and  say  that  after  travelling  twenty 
leagues  we  came  to  spend  the  night  at  the  rancheria  of  San  Cayetano  de  Tuma- 
gacori  in  the  earth  covered  house  icith  adobe  walls  v;hich  they  have  made  for 
the  father  for  whom  they  are  asking  and  to  v/hich  the  natives  brought  us 
their  provisions  as  a  signs  of  love. 


^lanje,  april,  1701  (2]/ 

"On  the  12th  we  set  out  from  this  rancherla  toward  the  southeast  up 
the  vega  of  the  river  and  at  noon  we  arrived  at  the  rancherla  of  Guevavi 
whose  heathen  welcomed  us  i-jith  warm  hospitality  and  having:  said  goodbye  to 
them  \}e   immediately  continued  in  the  same  direction  up  the  river  passing 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goat  ranch  which  they  are  tending  for  the  father 
minister  whom  they  are  requesting  where  we  counted  four  hundred  cattle  and 
onp  hundred  and  fifty  sheep •  We  contirtued  our  journey  and  having  travelled 
twelve  leagues  we  lodged  at  the  rancheria  of  San  Luys  del  Bacoancos,  .  .  .  ' 


c.  July, 
GUEVAVI  Arrival  of  Father  Juan  de  San  Martin,  1701 

Kino's  account. 

Misiones,  "Favores,"  flu^uiiJui  Parte,  Libro  2  ,  Capitulo  XIII,  "Entraji  h 
nuevos  Padres  I-iissioneros  a  esta  Pimeria." 

"Con  la  entrada  del  P,  Visitador  -^-ntonio  Leal  que  se  hizo  dos  aflos 
antes,  y  la  refiero  en  la  prinera  parte,  y  con  los  informes  de  su  Rev,  y 
de  otras  personas  zelosas  del  servicio  de  ambas  Magestades,  este  ano  de 
1701  el  P.  Provincial  Francisco  de  Artcaga  nos  emvio  h   Padres  nuevos  para 
esta  PiMBria,  y  aunque  no  faltaron  las  acostumbradas  contradictiones  y 
opposiciones,  entraron  a  los  Puestos  y  Iluevos  Pueblos  aue  les  fueron  sennlados 
por  el  P.  Visitador;  hallaron  la  micha  gente  docil,  y  ganados  y  sementeras 
y  cosechas  y  principles  de  casas  y  Yf^eseas,  que  su  Rev,  havia  visto  con 
sus  o^ios,  y  at^^iaron  muy  contentos  con  f?randes  esperanzas  de  hazer  aca 
adentro  \inas  imiy  floridas  Mssiones  como  lo  dixeron  y  escrivieron  a  mi  y 
a  otras  personas  en  diferentes  ocasiones. 

"Los  h   Padres  oue  entraron  fueron  los  siguientes:  El  P,  Juan  de  San 
Martin  entro  a  las  3  Rancherias  o  Nuevos  Pueblos  de  San  Gabriel  de  Guebavi, 
San  Cayetano  y  San  Lris,  que  distan  de  Nuestra  Seflora  de  los  Dolores  al 
Norte  como  30  leguas.  .  •  • 

'J  .  .  En  todas  partes  se  fabricO  y  edificC  con  muy  buenos  principios  en  lo 
espiritual  y  terxporal, 

"En  Quebavi  en  pocos  meses  acavamos  una  casa  y  yglesia  pequena  pero 
aseada,  y  echatnos  los  cimientos  de  una  Iglesia  y  casa  grande.  Y  el  P, 
Juan  de  San  Martin,  al  entrar  por  San  Y.rTiacio,  en  30  de  Junio,  ire  escriviS 
la  siguiente  carta: 

"'Ayer  tarda  por  el  agua  que  fue  mucha  no  salimos  de  San  Ignacio  para 
Plimeres,  aun-^e  las  carc^as  y  almofreses  ya  se  havian  ido,  y  como  no  hay 
nada  acaso  respecto  de  Dios,  dispuso  su  Magesta.d  mi  detention  para  que  re- 
civiesse  la  de  V,  Rev,  y  viesse  por  ella  la  muchissima  caridad  que  V,  Rev, 
me  haze,  ofreciendo  de  assistirme  con  todo  lo  necessario  Dara  los  Pueblos 
Nuevos  J  adonde  me  senala  la  Santa  obediencia  ,?'.'"    pp.  139-lUO. 
(trsl.,  Kenoir,  I,  302-30^.  See  also  xiim,  p^a.  ^10-512.) 


GUEVAVI  Kino  tells  of  his  assistance  to  the  new  Fathers,  Oct.  l8,  1701. 

Doc, 
Burrus,  Ivino  Reports  to  Headquarters,  No.  XII,  pp.  9S-39 , 

Kino  to  Father  General  Tirso  Gonzalez,  Dolores,  Oct.  18,  1701.  Excerpt: 

"...  Y  me  holgara  imiy  niucho  one  para  esso  viniessen  P.  Ps.  sefTalados 
de  Europa,  por  haver  por  aca  tanta  oportunidad  de  medios  teri^orales,  que  a 
los  h   nuevos  P.  Ps.  que  estos  meses  han  venido  a  esta  Pimeria,  les  he  dado 
y  yr5  dando  estos  dos  o  tres  meses,  como  700  rezes  etc.  y  macho  mas  les 
van  dando  los  demSs  P.  Ps.  deste  retorado  y  provincia  de  Sonora. 

"Tambien  a  este  fin  tengo  prevenida  una  estancia  nueva  con  mas  de 
otras  mil  reces;  y  otra  con  mas  de  dos  mil  rezes,  mucho  ganado  menor,  y 
mucha  cavallada  y  mulada  y  manadas  de  yep:uas  y  alabores  de  muy  mucho  trigo, 
mazes  (sic)  etc.  " 

"...  I  x^ould  be  very  happy  if  Fathers  were  designated  from  Europe  for 
these  HEM  missions,  since  so  m.any  temporal  means  are  at  our  disposal.  To 
the  four  new  Fathers  who  these  past  months  have  cone  to  this  region  of 
Pimerta,  I  have  given  and  shall  continue  to  rive  during  these  two  or  three 
months  some  seven  hundred  head  of  cattle  etc,  and  other  Fathers  of  this 
Rectoj^ate  and  Province  of  Sonora  are  giving  them  much  m.ore. 

"Also,  for  this  same  purpose,  I  have  a  new  ranch  stocked  mth  more 
than  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  another  ranch  with  two  thousand,  man^/ 
sheep,  horses  and  mules,  droves  of  mares,  fields  planted  vrith  wheat,  maize  etc." 

An  alternate  translation  of  this  letter  is  in  Lockv7O0d,  VJith  Padre  Kino 
On  the  Trail,  pp.  118-119. 

"...  It  would  please  me  very  much,  too,  if  for  that  purpose  Fathers  be 
designated  to  come  from  Europe,  for  there  is  here  such  opportunity  in  material 
resources  that,  to  the  four  new  Fathers  who  during  these  months  have  cone 
to  this  Piraeria,  I  have  given  and  shal]  continue  to  give  these  two  or  tliree 
months,  about  seven  hundred  head  of  cattle,  etc,  and  the  other  Fathers  of 
this  Rectorship  and  Province  of  Sonora  are  sending  them  much  more,  I  have 
provided  for  this  p^irpose,  also,  a  new  ranch  idith  more  than  tvxo  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  many  small  animals,  and  many  horses  and  mules,  and  droves 
of  mares,  and  fields  vrith  much  wheat  ?Jid  com,  etc." 


GUEVAVI   Kino  visit,  Nov.,  1701.      .^-k^P^^^ 

'  ^     '^-^ 

Misiones,  "Favores,"  ucamiilrr  Parte',  Libro  3  ,   Gapitulo  II,  "Ila  salida  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Joloreos '^sic/  para  los  Quiquimas  de  la  California, 
oue  distan  200  lefiuas,  con  12  sirbientes,  y  llegada  a  San  Marcelo,  camino 

de  nas  de  noventa  ler^ias." 

"En  3  de  Noviembre  de  ITOl^p  Haviendo  despachado  un  dia  antes  cinco 
sirbientes  con  la  reimida  y  con  dos  ,,car guillas ,  sail  tenprajio  del  pueblo  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  y  llegue  aCJtiecir  mssa  y  hazer  tener  RLnado^ 
a  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios,  y  a  la  tarde  passe  al  tercer  pueblo  de 
Cocospora, 

"En  h»     Haviendo  dicho  la  Missa  de  los  Finados  llegue  a  medio  dia  a 
San  Lazaro  y  a  donnir  a  San  Joseph  de  Guebavi  passando  por  San  Luis,  adonde 
matanos  una  rez  para  que  sembrasen  el  trigo  de  la  iglesia,  y  embie  recaudos 
a  la  Ilanclieria  de  los  Reyes  del  Sori^^ag,  seis  leguas  al  Oriente,  al  Capi- 
tan  Goro  y  a  su  niucha  gente, 

"En  $,     Haviendo  dicho  liissa  en  la  nueva  y  rmiy  asseada  Yglesita  que 
poco  antes  havia  fabricado  el  P.  Juan  de  San  liartin  (y  su  Rev,  a  la  sazon 
havia  salido  a  cur  arse)  y  yo  la  havia  mandado  techar  y  blanquear,  sail 
al  Poniente  para  San  Ambrosio  del  Busang,  y  passando  por  los  confines  de 
la  rlueva  Estancia  de  San  Sinon  y  San  Judas  del  Siboda,  adonde  havia  como 
mil  rezes  y  siete  manddas  de  yeguas,  con  bastante  ca\Fallada  y  rnilada,  todo 
para  las  Nuevas  Missiones  oue  se  fueren  fundando,  a  las  l5  legiias  de  camino 
llegamos  a  doririr  en  un  buen  paraje  de  otro  Soniodac;,  6  leguas  antes  de  lie  gar 
a  San  Ambrosio  del  Buaanic#"  pp.  1)42-1U3. 

(trsl.,  Memoir,  I,  307-308.  See  also  Rim,  Ii66-ii67.) 


\('^^.^^- 
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GUEVAVI  lojio  reiterates  his  assistance  to  the  new  Fathers,  Feb.  2,  1702. 

Headcuarters ,  Doc,  No,  XIII,  pp.  100-105. 

Kino  to  Father  General  Tirso  Gonzalez,  Dolores,  Feb,  2,  1702,  Excerpt: 

iboDccoc  "Para  el  lonento  de  medios  tei^orales  destas  nuevas  conversiones, 
ten -o  preverj.d?.  vma  estancia  con  ndl  reces,  y  con  siete  manadas  de  yeguas, 
y  con  bastantes  bestias  caballares  y  rnulares,  y  con  ganado  nenor  para  las 
nuevas  nissiones  que  se  faeren  fundanoj  como,  gracias  al  Seflor,  estos  nieses 
passados  vinieron  h   Padi^es  rissioneros  nuevos,  para  h   nuevas  riLssiones  desta 
Pimeria;  y  he  dado  a  sus  Reverencias  como  700  reces,  sin  lie gar  a  las  1000 
ariva  referidas,  ..." 

"To  iriprove  the  temporal  status  of  these  new  rrLssions,  I  have  stocked 
a  ranch  vrith  a  thousand  head,  seven  droves  of  mares,  >7ith  enough  horses, 
mules  and  sheep  for  the  new  missions  as  they  are  being  founded.  Thus, 
thanlcs  "^.o  God,  curing  these  past  few  months,  four  new  missionary  priests 
arrived  in  this  region  of  Pimeria,  and  I  gave  the  Fathers  some  seven  hundred 
head  vrithout  reaching  the  thousand  mentioned  sbove,  .  ,  .  " 

Alternate  translation  in  Lockt-rood,  Trail,  pp,  120-121, 

"For  the  teir^joral  support  of  these  new  conversions  I  have  prepared 
a  ranch  T-rith  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  seven  droves  of  :iiares,  and  vrLth 
quite  a  nxmiber  of  horses  and  males,  and  with  sheep  and  goats  for  the  new 
missions  that  may  be  founded j  since,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  four  new  missionary 
Fathers  have  cone  recently  to  take  charge  of  four  new  rdssions  in  this  Pimeria 
and  I  have  given  to  their  Reverences  about  seven  himdred  head  of  cattle, 
without  touching  the  one  thousand  mentioned  above," 


J 


GUEVAVI    Kino  may  have  passed  through  on  his  trip  to  San  Xavier,  c,  Oct.,  1702. 

" Favor es," 
Misiones ,  Parte  II,  Libro  5?  Capitulo  III,  "De  otras  dos  entradas  que  hize 
al  Foniente  y  al  Norte  mirando  lo  espiritual  j  temparal  /sic/  de  los  pobres 
Naturales."  '^r^^S- 

"  «  ,  ,  Despues  empese  tambien  la  rmiy  grande  iglecia  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
en  los  Sobaipurie,  cue  rlista  cono  60  leguas  al  Korte  de  Ihiestra  Senora 
de  los  i^olores,  y  en  todas  partes  efetava  la  nuy  pingue  y  rmy  cantiosa  inies 
de  las  almas  tan  madura,  que  assi  yo,  como  algunas  otras  personas  ainantes 
del  adelantaniento  destas  Nuevas  Conouistas  y  Nuevas  Conversiones  fuinos  de 
parecer  itexpacXEEsr  combenia  que  yo  fuera  a  K5xico  a  procurar  de  conseguir 
los  tan  necessaries  Padres  pai'a  el  remedio  de  tantas  almas.  De  vuelta 
destas  rnis  peregrinacsones  de  cufenta  dellas  al  P.  Visitador  iintmnio  Leal, 
y  en  3  de  noviembre  me  escrive  su  I^v.  ..."  pp.  I8l-l82. 
(trsl.,  Menoir,  I,  373-37U.)  ^^  ^xS 

^AThere  is  Itmo's  inforroe  of  dEidax  this  trip:  Kino  to  Leal,  c.  Oct.,  1702?/ 


GUEVAVI    Kino  may  have  passed  through  on  his  trip  to  San  Xavier,  c.  Oct.,  1702, 

" Favor es," 

Msiones ,  Parte  II,  Libro  5?  Capitulo  III,  "De  otras  dos  entradas  que  hize 
al  Poniente  y  al  IJorte  mirando  lo  espiritual  y  temparal  /sic/  de  los  pobres 
Naturales."  ^k^-:- 

"  •  ,  .  Despues  empese  tambien  la  imiy  grande  Xglecia  de  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
en  los  Sobaipuris,  oue  dista  cono  60  leguas  al  Norte  de  K^estra  Senora 
de  los  i^olores,  y  en  todas  partes  efetava  la  muy  pingue  y  ruiy  cantiosa  mies 
de  las  alroas  tan  madura,  oue  assi  yo,  como  algunas  otras  personas  amantes 
del  adelantaniento  destas  Nuevas  Gonauistas  y  Wuevas  Conversiones  fuinos  de 
parecer  stexpairEEsr  combenia  que  yo  fuera  a  M5xico  a  procurai'  de  conseguir 
los  tan  necessaries  Padres  pai'a  el  remedio  de  tantas  almas.  De  vuelta 
destas  mis  peregrinacsones  de  cufenta  dellas  al  P.  Visitador  Antmnio  Leal, 
y  en  3  de  noviembre  me  escriv^  su  Rev.  ..."  pp.  I8I-I82. 
(trsl..  Memoir,  I,  373-37li.)  ^^  ^^s 

^There  is  ICLno's  informe  of  ±kkx  this  trip:  Kino  to  Leal,  c.  Oct.,  1702?7 


GUEVAVI  Cajimos  promises  to  send  2$  beeves  to  Guevavi,  Jan.,  1703 

Misiones ,  "Favores,"  Paii>e  III,  Libro  1°,  Capitulo  H,  "Oe  las  una,  (sic) 
la  entrada  destos  Pimas  contra  los  enemi'^^os  Apaches." 

"...  que  tan  a  menudo  y  todos  los  anos  asian  los  enemigos  Apaches,  trata- 
mos  por  aora  al  Poniente  aser  una  entrada  con  los  PiiP.as  a  las  tierras  por 
donde  suelen  andar  y  benir  dichos  eneini:'';os  Apaches,  pues  en  otras  nuchas 
ocaciones  estos  Pimas  an  conseguido  varies  felises;  buenos  suseaos  y 
victorias,  y  en  este  pnnto  en  28  de  enero  el  P.  Agustin  de  Canpos  desde 
su  I-acion  de  •ian  Ignacio  me  escrivio  lo  siguiente:  'V,  Revi  trate  con 
losHijos  -^obaipuris  (son  los  Pimas  del  Norte)  agan  una  campana  en  aplacando 
un  poco  el  tiempo,  cue  yo  ofresco  concurrir  con  25  reses  puestas  en  Quevavi  &.' 

"...  a  finet  /sic/  deste  ano  de  1703,  avise  al  Gapitan  Goro  y  a  la  gente 
Pima  y  Sobaipuris  del  Worte  que  icieran  entrada  a  las  tierras  por  donde 
andan  y  salen  los  enemigos  Apaches,  cosa  oue  con  algunos  buenos  sucesos  de 
nuestros  Pimas  les  fue  de  mucho  freno  a  los  enemigos  Apaches  para  que  algo 
menos  se  nos  binieran  por  aca,  asia  esta  Pimeria  dichos  enemj-gos."  pp.  190-191. 
(trsl.,  Memoir,  II,  27.) 


GUEVAVI    Mentioned  in  Kino's  letter  to  the  viceroy,  Feb.  $,   1703 

This  is  the  letter  published  by  APHS  in  I96I  as  Kino's  Plan,  translated  and 
annotated  by  Ernest  J.  Burrus,  S.J.  It  appeared  in  Spanish  in  ABZ,  IV,  U8U-U90. 
The  original  is  now  in  BL. 

Prom  Kino's  Plan,  p,  30: 

'-iIa-"fehia-vast-^3f*oviftee-«f-Pim©ria  there^^e  many  other  towns  that-4ie;ve  ikjUA  iaxJ^ 
al^»eady  beon  es4ab3jLshed  and-a«e  in  advan t dfe c;e ous  locations,  but  are-still  wi'^i-'^ 
-ettt  the  necessary' missionaries,  T-hese-tbwne  are^^as  follovrs:  (l)  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Concepcion  del  Cabotca|  (2)  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Tubutama,  to 
the  west J  likewise  (3)  San  Francisco  Javier  del  Bac,  and  (h)   San  Gabriel  del 
GuSbavi,  ^Xino  wrote  it  "Guebavi"^  cf .  reproduction  of  this  paragraph  of 
original  document,  op,  title  pagej^7  "to  "the  north;  also  (5)  San  Ambrosio  del 
Busanic  and  Tucubabia;  and  (6)  San  Karcelo  del  Sonoydag  to  the  northi-xest , 
In  all  these  recently  established  towns  a  beginning  has  been  made  through 
nwnerous  baptisms;  there  are  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves 
of  horses;  there  are  cultivated  fields  where  wheat  and  corn  are  harvested, 
churches  and  dwellings  have  been  erected.  All  this  the  natives  watch  over 
diligentlv  in  behalf  of  the  missionaries  they  hope  to  receive. *' 

For  background  see  Father  Burrus'  introduction. 


GUEVAVI   Mention  of  Father  San  Martin  at  Pitiqui,  March-April,  170U. 


I4isiones,  "Favores,"  Parte  III,  Libre  3°,  Capitulo  VII,  "Mi  llegada  a  San 
Joseph  de  p^aymas,  y  los  Gentiles  nue  descubren  este  nuevo  Derecho  y  breve 
camino . " 

"Con  el  buen  avio  y  buenas  Grazias  que  con  su  niacha  Garidad  para  este 
camino  me  dieron  el  P.  Rector  Adamo  Jil,  en  Santa  Maria  del  PSpulo,  y  el 
P.  Juan  de  San  Martin,  en  San  francisco,  y  r.n   la  Santlssima  Trinidad  del 
Pitiquin.  ..."  p.  235. 

(trsi.,  Memoir,  II,  pp.  2^  93-9U.)  See  Idjn,  ^26-529. 

ibid.,  Capitulo  VIII,  "1-Ii  buelta  de  San  Joseph  de  Guaymas  a  nuestra  "^enora 
de  los  Dolores,  de  donde  por  este  nuebo  Caroino  se  remiten  dadivas  para  los 
Guaymas  y  para  la  California," 

"...  Llegue  a  la  Santissima  Trinidad  del  Pitiquin  y  a  San  l^'racisco 
[slcf ,   Pueblos  que  admnistraba  el  P.  Juan  de  San  Marttin,  a  donde  resivl 
mil  agassajos  de  su  Reverenzia  ..."     p,  236. 
(trsl.,  ^-^moir,  II,  96.) 


M'ii 
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GUEVAVI   Description  of  Pimeria  Alta  missions  by  Kino,  I706. 

Msiones,  "Favores,"  P?rte  h   ,,  Capitulo  I,  "Con  las  noticias  de  cue  vienen 
padres  de  Europa  se  nos  nrome^ten  operarios  para  estas  nuevas  comverciones 
y  se  nos  piden  y  se  dan  ynfornies  del  nuinero  de  los  padres  que  en  ellas  se 
nesecitan," 

"...  inforrne  .  .  .  con  su  inuy  distinto  mapa  assi  de 
jbcccxxx  los  9  pueblos  que  actualiriente  estavamos  administrando  los  3  padres 
que  viviaraos  en  esta  Pimeria  el  P.  Aigastin  de  Campos  en  San  Ignacio  en 
Santa  Maria  Magdalena  y  San  Joseph  de  Imiris,  el  P.  Geronimo  I^Iinutuli  en 
San  I^d^o  /sic/  y  San  Pablo  del  Tubutama  Sta.  There za  y  San  Antonio  del 
Uquitoa  y  yo  aqui  en  lira.  Sra,  de  los  Dolores,  lira,  Sra,  de  los  Remedies 
y  Nra,  del  Pilar  y  Santiago  de  Gocospera  como  de  las  otras  5  limosnas  aue 
para  otros  5  padres  nuevos  y  ^  nuevas  missiones  tenia  consedido  su  Real 
kagestad  que  Dios  ouarde  y  cue  con  eso  desde  lue  "O  ademas  de  los  de  los  3 
rpadres  missioneros  cue  aqui  estavamos  en  nuestros  tres  ya  acentados  partidos 
o  missiones  podian  venir  a  lo  menos  otros  5  para  otros  $  buenos  partidos, 
o  Kisiones  Nuevas,  y  assi  que  el  TV  P.  pimico  poHia  venir  para  Nra.  Sra,  de 
la  Consepcion  del  Caborca,  para  San  Diego  del  Pitquin,  y  para  San  Valentin; 
el  V,  P.  para  Sia,  liaria,  San  Lazaro  y  San  Luys,  el  VI  Padre  para  San  Ambrosio 
del  Busanic,  S,  Getrudys  /^ic/  del  Saric  y  San  Bernardo  del  Aquimuri,  el 
VII  padre  para  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  San  Agustin  y  Santa  Rosalia  de  los  Soba- 
ipuris,  el  VIII  padre  para  Sta,  Ana  de  Quiburi,  para  San  Juachin  y  para  Sta, 
Cruz  adonde  vive  el  afamado  Capitan  Goro,  Pues  en  todos  estos  puestos  o 
pueblos  ya  incoados  ay  mai  buenos  prinsipios  de  christianidad  y  de  casas  en 
oue  bivir  y  de  iglecias  en  ciue  dezir  missa  y  de  sementeras  7  cosechas  de 
trigos  y  de  maises  y  de  ganados  mayor  y  menor  y  caballada  que  los  naturales 
anos  a  cuidan  con  toda  fidelidad  para  los  padres  que  piden  y  esperan  recevir," 
T3,  302. 
(trsl,,  Hemoir,  II,  I8I-I82.)     ,  ^    ^^ 

^Theve   is  this  Kino  map?/ 
About  lono's  hopes  for  five  new  Fathers,  Decorme  says: 

de  nuevos  Padres,  se  puso  el  P,  Kino  a  construir  0  reparar  seis  nuevas 
iglesias  en  los  lugares  mSs  po|jlados:  i-Iagdalena,  Busanic,  San  LSzaro, 
Sta,  liarla,  ,  .  ,  Ya  pronto  tuvo  al  corriente  sitios  para  cinco  nuevos 
iTiisioneros :  uno  en  Caborca,  Pitquin  y  S,   Valentin;  otro  en  Sta,  Harla 
(Suamca),  S,  Lazaro  y  S,  Luis  Bacoancos;  un  tercero  en  Dusanic,  Saric,     . 
y  Aquimuri,  un  cuarto  en  S,  Javier  del  Bac,  3,  Agustin  y  Sta,  Rosalia  '^^^^ 
de  los  Sobaypuris,  y  el  ultimo  en  Sta,  Ana  de  Quiburi,  S.  Joaquinry~eI 
viejo  Santa  Cruz  donde  habia  vuelto  el  jefc  Coro, 

"Este  ensueno  no  lo  habIa  de  ver  realizado  el  P,  Kino  en  sus  dlas," 
II,  p  1-12. 


GUEVAVI    Description  of  Sonora  missions  by  Manje,  Dec,  3,  1706. 
15  pp.  photocopy  in  Bolton  Research  Papers,  No.  203.  v.^-*-*-^  \jv^»t..^ 
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n  reply  rofor  to» 
K2223 


Tumacacori  Nat  onal  Monument 
Tomacacori,  Arizona, 


January  20,  1957 


MeiQorandun 

f^Q,  Genei-al  Superintendent 

From:  Superintendent,  Tumacacori 

Subjects  Excavaticm,  SUbilization  of  Guevavi  lUssion  Site 

The  owners  of  the  site  of  Franciscan  Quevavi  have 

enhanced  their  interest. 

In  discussing  this  with  the  owners  I  have  assured 

excavatirig  or  stabilising  this  site. 

We  discussed  with  V*n  Waaly,   Archeologist,  "•  ojj  A. 

that  a  fraduato  student  mii-ht  undBn-iMT,™  v^,i  „„„_„  .-j 

th.  r,>t«r.      H«  will  tak.  thlB  matter  Jdt  up  with  Dr.  HauiT-  ana 
if  the  rroJeeriB  aooeptable  to  him.  further  negotiatione  wxll 
\\  forthc^.  ViB  o  fice  will  facilitate  arra  :g««A8  for 
the  parties  concerned. 

Any  8ug-ssUcna  or  coinments  from  you  or  your  staff 
are  welcome. 


Ray  B.  Ringenbach 

Superintendent 
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UNIVERSITY  OF    ARIZONA 

TUCSON,    ARIZONA 
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FOUNDED  AS  A  TERR  ITO  I 
MUSEUM  IN   1G93 


ARIZONA    STATE    MUSEUM. 


February  14,  1957 


Mr.  Ray  B.  Ringenbach,  Superintendent 
Tumacacori  National  Monument 
Tumacacori,  Arizona 


Dear  Ray: 

Thanks  for  taking  care  of  the  arrangements  for  a 
meeting  with  Mrs,  Wingfield.   Dr.  Rav  Thompson  and  I 
vd.ll  be  at  the  Monument  about  9:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb. 
23,  unless  we  hear  from  you  that  the  arrangements  have 
been  changed. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Haury  will  not  be  able  to  join  us. 
Since  we  began  making  plans  for  this  date,  a  function  which 
he  is  obligated  to  attend  has  been  cVianged  to  this  same 
date.   I  suggested  that  we  might  be  able  to  arrange  the 
meeting  for  some  other  time,  but  his  schedule  is  so  full 
this  soring  that  it  seems  best  to  go  ahead  without  him. 
He  very  much  regrets  not  being  able  to  attend  our  meeting, 
and  he  would  rather  have  us  go  ahead  with  it  than  to  risk 
a  whole  series  of  postponements. 

Before  coming  down  I  will  have  another  talk  v/ith  Dr. 
Haury  in  order  to  clarify  our  official  position,  capabili- 
ties and  limitations  in  any  program  for  the  excavation  of 
Franciscan  Guevavi, 

Until  Feb.  23, 


Sincerely, 

W.  V/,  Was  ley 
Archaeologist 


( 


>  .      ) 


CAL.'-iBAZ.\S 


Mi^si_qn  Peri_od: 

Rev.  Stoner  ;vrites  that  Oalabazas  is  not  nentioned  in  the 
earliest  accounts  of  mission  activity  in  the  Santa  Gruz  Valley. 
In  1756  the  name  appears  in  the  records  of  the  church  at  Ouevavi. 
Englehardt  wrote  that  in  1758  Fr.  Gil  de  Bernavi  arrived  at  G-ue- 
vavi  and  its  visitas  of  Tuinacaoori,  Galabazas,  and  Sonoita.   .Is 
late  as  1769  there  is  the  record  of  burial  of  Oalabazas  people  at 
Guevavi  ,  indicating  there  was  no  church  cemetery  at  tlie  former 
village.   In  1773  Fr.  Clemente  recorded  the  burial  of  a  Galabazas 
woman  at_  Calabazas;  in  1791  .\rricivita  remarked  that  the  church  at 
Galabazas  had  been  re-roofed.    It  is  Stoner* s  opinion  that  the 
ruins  now  knovm  as  Fort  iviason  are,  in  part,  the  ruins  of  the  mis- 
sion church.   (from  "Original  Sites  of  the  Spanish  Missions  of 
the  Santa  Gruz  Talley".  Kiva  for  April  and  May,  1937) 

In  1807  the  Indians  of  Tumacacori  petitioned  that  "the  lands 
occupied  heretofore  by  the  abandoned  pueblo  of  Galabazas"  be  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  Tumacacori  estancia,  saying  that 
this  extension  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  cattle 
and  horses  "which  are  increasing  each  day  by  the  industry  of  the 
natives  under  the  direction  of  the  present  minister,  Rev.  Father 
Fray  Narciso  Gutierrez".   In  April  of  this  year  the  petition  was 
granted,  with  the  provision  that  the  lands  of  Galbbazas  be  restored 
to  that  pueblo  if  it  should  ever  be  re-populated.    (from  Iwittison, 
"Early  Spanish  and  iiexican  Settlenents  in  .Arizona";  and  photostatic 
copy  of  "Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  United  States  Surveyor- 
General,  .Arizona-Increase  of  Rancho  of  Tuiaacacori  and  Calabazas- 
Claimed  by  C.P.  Sykes  and  John  Gurrey",  fix.  Doc.  Ijo.  207,  18P0) 


Ivle'xican  Period: 


1828  i^.'entioned  as  a  rancho  near  which  some  poor  people 
worked  a  gold  mine,  accordin,^  to  Bancroft  (Vol.  :CVII,  p.  385) 

1844  Under  the  ^lezican  lav:  decreeing  sale  of  abandoned 
mission  lands,  on  April  18  of  this  year  the  "agricultural  lands 
and  grazing  lands  of  the  deserted  fundo  and  estancia  de  temporali- 
dades  of  Tumacacori  and  Galabazas"  ^vere  sold  to  Don  Francisco  Ale- 
jandro Lguilar  "for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars".   (Lattison 
and  "Trriascript  of  Proceedings  .  .  .  .") 

1850' s  The  ranch  was  occupied  by  Gandara,  who  had  thousands 
of  head  of  sheep  and  erected  substantial  buildings.   (I'lattison,  op.cit 
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DATA   ON   COCQ^PTTlRA   mISSI 


ON 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Year   l  p,rq   +-i^«  -p 

ancisco  Kino  visited  fSr  the  fi^s^ti^f  i-b    '''^u''^   ^^^''^^   missionary 

terniining  to  establish  thereon  rmissTonund^?'?^  "^  ^ocospera, 

cospera.   DoaPing  the  first  months  of  1691  ?fdr«  p^""^^?  °^  Santiago  de 

charge  of  the  mission,  being  substituted  %h^  J ®'^''°  ^^  Sandoval  was 

Padre  Barlf ,   In  October  l?94?adre  Fernando  r^^^''  ^^""^   ""^    ""^^   ^^^^ 

r,_^-.  .,.  ^   raare  i^  ernando  Baverca  was  rlo«n- rrv^o-i-^^ 


November  4.  leS?,  Padre  Kino  al^Jn'vL'f^T^o'''^^''"^  ™^=  designated 
5  then  under  the  admlnistra?ioS^of  pidre  lul^  d^'^""?'  """^"^  "^^^i°" 

that  time  150  Indians  in  the  settl»™„^^    J,   ?^  Contreras.   There  were 
Ltivation  of  the  land  and  oatt!f  raiTfn''  "Sl^^r^.f^S'^Sed  in  the 


1-i.xvauxon  01  tile  land  anr^  nnffi-a  r.o-?«-      ;:     "^  ^^ngd^eu  in  "cne 
ire  Ruiz,  Cooospera  was  atteckel  Zl^^l      "^^"^  *'"*  administration  of 
:se.  Kino  makes  a  thfrd  visit  in  LtoDef^fl'fiio'''^^^^^"^'^  *^^  ^^^^' - 
'.   fourth,  this  time  accomoanled  bv  Partr«  -^^t/    ^""^  ^"  ^P''^^  ^^  ITOl  ■ 
.vatierra.   Sometime  before?  Padre  K?nn V^d  ^^  ^"^  Visitor  Juan  Karia 
a  new  church  with  two  trlnsep^s   witSh^?,   '^''''*^*^^  ^°''™1  construct, 
i^aents.  The  new  church  was  com' lit !d  ^nJ  ^'^^^''f^'^  vessels  and  general' 
>5ary,  1704,  there  coroTSg  ?o  ?he  rell^in,^  fledicated  in  the  month  of 
■onimo  lanutili  and  Jua^Vs?ainefer  ^P,d^„  p^?"""^^'  ^^"^^^^  ''^^''°'    ^^^S. 
Suase.  masses  being  chanted  by  th^' choir  of  thf  ^r^""^"''/"  "'^  "™ 
los  Dolores.  ^       "^'^  °^  *^®  church  of  Nuestra  Senori 

nciscan"prlests^*  ^IVcT.,^"^   Sonora  were  left  under  the  care  of 
conveni^^tly*?;pair:d?   ^"'''  .'ni3sion,  which.,as  almost  in  ru?ns, 

set  Bourbon.  who\hat"?ear%fme1o's?norar"  °'   '°™'  °^^*°"  ^« 


[u  u.'-^i-'-^^'K.Ii. 


..K'laDOOO    'AO   ATAQ 


.,.  ee.X   .se.  erfyo^BntonXaeo^e..^^ 


i" 


'^ V-„i-LsB8ne  ^ed*^  ---Tii* '"ex/jfo  bnB  bn.I   od.   lo  no   J^v 

--:-.^4^.^t.rb„f  ^^^^e,-^b  f .  ^  in^o.o^ 

-0   .^,,0     t'rni  bsiBOibsb  bnBbeieLmoo  ^Bwrioin     ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

.     , ,.,n„  ilex   eisw  B^onoS  aX  ^n°i^^^"  ^'^eiSI^q^nsoaiot 

■,=^i,A  ni  *e;,«ls  BB„iIoMw   ,nolBBX«  «''«<?^°='^=^:^i3o;'   ^Xlneirtevnco 

„,"„8o  fl=XI «^^^''"i^   "   i;^^^„  "cie'i-'i'iXb  ni  bsjlosids  7v 
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PRECISE  AND  GOOD  ACCOTOIT  OF  THE  MISSION   — 
SANTIAGO  DE  COCOSPERA 

From  the  book  "The  Franciscans 
in  the  inner  Provinces  of  Sonor; 
and  Ostimuri"  -  by  Dr.  Fernando- 
Ocaranza.  ^   1^3 

i   Santiago  de  Cocospera  mission  corresponded  to  what  was  called  in  ^hose 
rs  Pimeria  Alta.   It  was  located  in  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Ignacio^^,  wh. 
I  Juan  Laria  de  Bohorquez  was  at  that  time  Kavor .   Along  the  --ear  1788 
I  ,^0  less,  the  15  of  November,  Frt  Juan  de  Santiest«van,  "Minister  for 
I  Majesty  in  the  Mission",  presented  to  said  Mayor  the  "news  which  manif< 
>  existence  of  the  community  properties",  aside  from  others,  deserving 
isideration,  relative  to  the  region  and  other  corresponding  places. 

I  statement  of  account  detailed  to  the  tomin  the  expenditures  which  the 
sion  had,  the   existence  of  properties  and  the  account  of  expenditures" 
the  settlement  of  accounts,  as  is  nowaidays  said.   Everything  was  in 
ord  with  "the  Spirit  of  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  His  Majesty",  especially 
!t  was  provided  for  in  article  31  of  the  "superior  order"  communicated  bi 

governor  intendant  don  Pedro  Garrido  y  Duran,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
yince  of  Sonora .   In  the  chapter  of  the  "actual  exist encei^^nd  those 
the  year  1787  ,  itwas  stated  that  crops,  in  the  latter  mentioned  vear, 
-sisted  of  225  'f anemias"  (a  fanega  is  equal  to  116  lbs.),  40  fanegas  of 
1,  and  3  of  lentil;  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  no  corn  crop  "as  it 

lost  for  lack  of  water"  and  only  3u  fanegas  of  corn,  3  of  beans  and  twc 
lentil  could  be  cultivated.   With  respect  to  the  farm  oroperties,  there 
3  counted  thirty-two  head  of  cattle  "counting  in  ox«?5/,  cows,  bulls  and 

-  young  ,  four  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  fifty  head  of  hogs. 

mission  had  no  creditors,  but  instead  had  as  more  or  less  solvent  debtot 
Juan  Sartorio,  who  maintained  a  loan  of  sixty  pesos,  and  Fr.  Manuel 
val,  chaplain  of  yanta  Maria  ^g€»i»ilmiliai7 ,  one  hundred  pesos  in  eaual 
I  as  the  first  one.  \rfl<:; "S 1  J  !  :j 

nded  up  the  enumeration  of  properties  with  six  leads  of  salt. 

he  same  year  of  1788  "a  record  of  materials  was  introduced  which  vras 
ed  the  Tovm's  Alms  jr  oduced/tlKe  bale  of  seeds  during  the  previous  year" 
cost,  according  to  the  trustee  of  the  missions,  came  to  the  amount' of  1 
3  four  reals  and  six  eighths. 

nission  of  Cocospera  had,  besides,  other  entries,  which  sura  was  set  at 
;pesos,  from  which  sixty  corresponded  to  six  Quintals  of  lead  sold  by 
[ttinister  in  charge. 

^>xpenses,  or  "discharge  of  the  entries"  as  were  then  called,  referred 
.1.6  following  purchases:   "wooden,  golden  talkers  with  their  windows", 
wine  and  freight  charges,  attire  for  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Jis  of  the  town,  which  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  pesos;  "fre^adas""^ 

Abb,  of  Pray,  which  is  a  contraction  of  PraL  le,  and  whic  is  also  used 
g^s  a  Utle  before  the  names  of  clergymen  belonging  to  certain  rellgiou 
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,'JxnBin  rioMw  svren"   erlcT   ^^^^^^^      .'f.l^'^co^Q  v^tln^nioioo   eii^   lo   eonectelxe 

/."^-^acfxbnsqxelo    ^^"^^^«   ^^^J   bne   saictieqoiq      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^   :tneniel.-de3    ^i 
3    ,"^ct880BM   8xH    io   e-^~.  ^^   ^^    rJ'^roI:tie  ni    lol  beb^voiq    e^  fe  ■    j 

,w*  bcB   :r»ed  lo   S    ."'P'   ^o   ^V^^^  Sjl?'       b>- jiv/^X.ro   ed  bl«oo   Uin.. 

iBtrpe  ill  soseq  beibm/ri  eno    ^-^e-^^^®^  .©no   deixi   srict   sr   j 

•  0    b;;  £D^   XX3   nc  i^    ^;-xo  •. -.^ciq   lo   noxctBiemun'^    e.lct    ru  bobn 
.B^  rfolrlw  beouba^i:tnl   bbw   BlBxaectem   lo   Mooei   a"   ^SVI  ^lo  Jsj^Y   emBS 

o;t    e    .       .enox^-'.Bini  9xi:t   lo   ee:t8tr«i^   extJ    oct   SnlbioooB    .ctEOO 
•  .eilctrfsxr   xia   bna   bIbsi   iltoI    - 

.103   bBsI   lo   alB.^nit/p  xlB   oct   bebaoqeeiioo   ^^xle   rfoiriw  noil    .ecB.q 

-lei    .pf^riBO  nsri^  ei9w   3B   "a  oiictae  erlJlo    ?•         ■-p.x.b"    10    .aeBnsc; 
nfcnlw  "— ■:t  ridjtw   Bi9^lB:t   neblos    ,nebcow"       :■  o-itrq  Snl-^oXIol 

i    lo  irfo    bHB  nemow  9rl:t   lol  eiI:J^B    .ees-i^do   inslej^  ^^   ■>      p 

B3il"    ^-^oBerr^   beibnud  kIb    dirodc   oJ   beimsomB  c[oxflw_,nwou    enJ_jjL-f- 

^81/  obIb   b  ff  bam    ^al  JBT^i  lo   noJtctosictnoo    s   al  rlolri*-   t^ei'J   lo    .-^V 

IgUoi  niBctieo  oi  actlanolecf  nenr^sielo   lo    eecr^sn   orlct   9iolea   ei. 
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orses.   two  cows  and  2oS\'hleV?o'a%a°to*the"neirproperSef''    '^t' 
xpenses   were  necessary  in  the   form  of    ^oTo^.-I:   i     ^I^^^?^®^'    "   Other 
he  blacksmith,    the   ca?penter\nd   other   ?«hoi!^      ^  l^^  ^^'^^   shepherd, 
1  Short,    ther^  were  onlyllisticel  left  for    the  ?nn'   f^^^'""   ofsame. 
lOPt  amount    of   67  pesos  and  an  eighth     Lf ^4-  fallowing  year  itt-^he  n 

le   "attires"  for   the   fam?Sc    of  i^T  ?^^"^   ^^  "^"^^^  ^®  ^^^^®   in  mind  that 
r.  "head  1^  adftf  thf  ?ie'!d  pro^rties"'"'  "'^  "°^'^  '^°  ^^^°^'   ^^^   ^^^ 

■  al?  ^h^^L^^*"^'    *^«   ?h"i'oh  of  the  mission  was   comDletely  "assisted"' 

c%s^?^^^^?c^^'=^r?u%ra°Lriirf°^*"?i:^,L°efirof?r??^"^°"^ji    . 

e  franolsca^  missions.     The  ?ool  irthe^tarot'was'a^^rraM^'^i^h   '^^" 
'illeriK«'"of'th''/?i"f   '"°"g^    '"^^«<^'    *°   preve^'iLks   "due  tc 

'iga??oS;   ?r?h:rdJ^S|  tSelears^ordroLhr^t^  ^^   '""'l  ^?^  "° 
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'^S^^^^??®^^'*°'^  ^^®  mission  to  towns  and  nearby  places,  were  estimated 

^!j:sfiJ°sa^^^xg^L^,^^:  ,:i^^v.--  -^^^  T^t?j^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  '^ 

^^n'ramiliTs^^'b^^if  ^''^'"  corresponded  to  the  number  of  members  of 
l;L'rds^?rihrio?:f^|^inLM?anrs^^'''^^  '^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^ 

-rig  week  days,  the  Indians  could  be  seen  "cheerful".  and"ensa^«d  in 
.r  own  sowing^   The  minister  states  that  they  weri  decen?lv  tri?«d 
clothed,  and  that  the  governor  and  other  autSLIties  were  "obedient" 
performed  promptly  their  duties  in  their  respective  o??Ices    On  ?he 
r  hand,  he  considered  the  Indians  in  the  mission  as  faithful  n2on?^ 
were  credited  for  being  so  since  their  "primi??ve  times^   thev^   ' 
1 JT  ?r"^S^H  n°  t^^^hings  and  ritual  ceremonies  when  they  we? e 
led  by  the  bells".   The  town  of  Cocospera  is  built  over  a  mLrand 
ounded,  during  those  days,  by  a  low  wall,  in  the  in?erio?  Sf  . h?ch  all 
1  in  quarters  with  the  knowledge  of  possessing  and  liviSg  each  oSe 
L?^^''.^^'''  correponding  to  him",   m  realityT  nobody  Pofsessed 
particular  properties;  they  all  belonged  to  the  mission  and  natives 
'^mity  and  were  acquired  slowly  wtth  the  sale  o?  ?hese^ds  and  "duties 

"tiva?ed"'''  ??M"''"i?f '°r  f   \'^  ^  — ency,  when'tterrhave  bein 
nltivated  .   At  times  the  mission  had  extraordinary  entries   like 

ilrn^^v^"   ''^^''.f   "^?  ^J^'^  P"^°^  "^^^  "^i^^  th-  mercy  of  ou? 'King 

God  keep  himi)  sent  the  minister  in  charge  and  some  two  hundred  forty- 
j  pesos  which  some  benefactors  gave  for  masses.   This  leveled  the  budL 

orders , 
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RhCISE  AND  GOOD  ACCOUNT  (  Cont » d  . ) 

s  besides  the  expenditures  already  mentioned,  there  was  need  of  making 
ome  more  to  restore  the  "stoc^  of  tods  and  other  farm  implements",  "and 
ousehold  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  and  daily  hels  to  the 
ick  and  other  events  of  this  nature".   Otherwise,  "expenditures  would  be 
igher  than  entries,  it  bein^  understood  that  whatever  the  minister  acqui 
or  his  industry  he  brings  into  the  mission." 

he  proceeds  of  the  Indians  work  was  distributed  among  themselves,  and  th 
nly  had  to  see  the  arrival  of  letters  of  the  Royal  service,  since  same 
Lght  contain  instructions  to  start  out  on  a  battle  against  seris  or 
paches,  in  which  case  they  would  go  "supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
ame  amount  of  crops  they  cultivated". 

11  these  news  the  minister  had  gotten  together,  and  he  ended  his  report 
Lth  the  following  words:   "About  origin  and  conception  nobody  can  answer 
Lth  certainty  to  state  that  which  this  Mission  had". 
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•anl2f£m  10   been   3bw  s^edi    ,...  .x.-  .^^.    ,;...,. >...'i;;Jlbn8qxe   erict    eabieecf   r 
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laaiitt  silct   o.:rni:   sgnlid  eii  Yi^^ufenJ:   slri  'ic 
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'jj^j-g  Qxon  eilct    lo    aiecTiQl   "lo    LbvI'iib   orfrf   eea    oct   bed  y-- 
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Sugf^sstsd  Interpretation:   The  aboriginal  tyo3  of  pottery 
found  here,  much  in  contrast  to  the  thick  degsner-'^te  vare 
found  at  later  mission  sites,  indicates  an  early  period. 
One  ^vould  again  want  to  check  this  with  someone  more  experienced 
in  local  Mii:Sion  period  aottery.   The  Spanish  sherd  is  to  be 
expected  in  conjunction  with  adobe  and  stone  construction 
in  this  area,  nei|h^of  'hich,  I  belisve,  were  aboriginal. 
The  presence  of  the  '^hines3  sherd  offers  the  best  op -^ort-^nity 
to  date  the  structure,  since  such  wares  wer^  com-ron  in  eorly 
•Spanish  establishments  but  must  have  faded  from  the  oicture 
in  lator  oeriods.  Hsre  again  m.y  ignor'=ince  of  the  details 
of  the  history  of  the  arsa  needs  to  be  ballanced  by  some 
detailed  exoerienced  person  s-     opinion, 
Santiago  de  ^ocospera 

This  structure  caoturss  the  imnginatton.  -^t  is  a  smal'er 

church  than  I  had  expected,  made  smaller  by  the  gr^^t  oile 

of  debris  in  the  nave.  The  pothunting  here  has  done  m.uch 

dammage  but  has  opened  up  to  insoection  many  of  the  features 

of  the  Construction  of  the  building.  Biss  Oorris  Seibold  and 

I  estimated  that  there  were  either  four  of  five  main  periods 

of  construction  indicated.  Thr^re  is  an  earlier  structure 

made  largely  of  adobe  without  burned  brick  (uftfliess  the 

vault  of  the  sanctuary  belongs  to  this  oeriod.)  This  was 

later  added  to  in  adobe  perhaps  v.'ith  some  brick.  There 

is  evidence  that  the  adobe  walls  were  covered  with  a 

thin  white  coating,  hardly  more  than  a  "paint"  '"■nd  that 

this  white  surface  v.as  decorated.  It  CiUst  have  been, 

occuon tion 
therefore  a  finished  wall.  i>ubsequent  to  this/the 
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SANTIAGO  DE  COCOSPERA   (Coespan,  Ortega) 

An  Indian  village  and  mission  of  the  Pimas  -  one  of  Father  Kino'n 
own  missions  which  he  built  in  1702  and  1703.   Kino  lived  at  the 
first  mission  which  he  built,  Dolores,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
stand  on  the  Rancho  Dolores  to  the  south.   He  had  personal 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  two  missions  of  Remedies  and 
Cocospera,  and  built  both  those  missions  at  the  same  time, 
Cocospera  still  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley 
below.   Its  Campo  Santa  or  burial  ground  is  still  used  by  the 
people  of  the  community.   Treasure  hunters  have  dug  v/ithin  its 
walls  and;  the  remains  of  the  floor,  beneath  'vhich  some  of  the 
Padres  were  buried,  may  be  seen  some  distance  belov;  the  top  of 
the  rubble.     Senor  Joffroy,  who  lives  in  the  old  hacienda,  v;ill 
be  there  to  tell  us  more  about  it. 
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PIME.--.A  ALTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
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TIME 
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4:30 
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Pimeria  Alta   HijStorical  Society 

This  is  the  second  of  our  trip^  into  Pimeria  Alta,  this  time  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Father  Kino  -  Will  Hathaway,  your  path- 
finder, has  laid  out  a  splendid  eight  hours  of  historical 
interest.   If  there  are  any  questions  we  suggest  you  ask  either 
V'ill  Hathaway,  Tom  Heady,  or  Gil  Sykes,   -   They  know  the 
country, 

SAN  LUIS  DE  BACOANCOS  (San  Luis  de  Babi,  Ortega) 

Pima  village  and  mission   -  Ranch  begun  by  Kino  1697  -  Father 
Juan  de  San  Martin  in  charge.   1701  and  1702.   October  26,  1699 
Kino  counted  40  houses  here  -  lie  was  received  with  crosses  and 
arches  exected  in  the  road.   He  reported  7  head  of  cattle  -  2 
small  droves  of  mares  with  eleten  of  "this  years  colts",  200 
head  of  sheep  and  goats  and  crops  of  wheat,  maize  and  beans.   He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  "San  Luys"  as  he  called  it,  and  in  1701 
r^port-&4  -340 .  ca.ttle  and  -t4^1-d-afeout  -the  house  built  for  the  Padre 
in  charge.   This  mission  was  grouped  with  San  Lazaro  and  Santa 
Maria  de  Bugota ,     NOTE:   An  interesting  occurrence  with  re- 
gard to  this  old  mission  happened  some  30  or  35  years  ago. 
Professor  Lockwood,  well  known  historian  of  Arizona^  told  Mr, 
Will  Hathaway  that  there  should  be  the  ruins  of  an  old  mission 
along  the  border,  close  to  Nogales.   Mr,  Hathaway  v/ent  out  to 
look  for  it  and  discovered  the  present  site.   This  ^"a s  reported 
to  Professor  Lockwood,  and  the  lost  mission  of  Bacoancos  was 
found  again  by  the  present  pathfinder  of  this  trip, 

SAN  LAZARO. 


April  7,  1706,  Kino  started  work  on  San  Lazaro  Mission  -  he  had 
9  in  his  party,  3  of  whom  were  carpenters.   At  the  same  time,  he 
solemnized  baptisms  and  marriages.   They  began  by  building  a 
little  hall  and  two  lodges  that  "it  might  serve  as  a  little  church 
in  which  to  say  mass  with  decency  while  the  great  church  was 
being  built".   Kino  in  his  account  goes  on  as  follows  -  "it  is 
a  post  very  suitable  for  a  good  pueblo  and  for  a  very  good  r^nch. 
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Plmeria  Alta   Hi^storical  Society 

This  is  the  second  of  our  trips  into  Pimeria  Alta,  this  time  v;e 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Father  Kino  -  Will  Hathaway,  your  path- 
finder, has  laid  out  a  splendid  eight  hours  of  historical 
interest.   If  there  are  any  questions  we  suggest  you  ask  either 
V^ill  Hathaway,  Tom  Heady,  or  Gil  Sykes.   -   They  know  the 
country. 

SAN  LUIS  DE  BAC0ANCC6  (San  Luis  de  Babi,  Ortega) 

Pima  village  and  mission   -  Ranch  begun  hj   Kino  1697  -  Father 
Juan  de  San  Martin  in  charge.   1701  and  1702.   October"  26,  1699 
Kino  counted  40  houses  here  -  he  v^as  received  with  crosses  and 
arches  exected  in  the  road.   He  reported  7  head  of  cattle  -  2 
small  droves  of  mares  with  eleten  of  "this  years  colts",  200 
head  of  sheep  and  goats  and  crops  of  wheat,  maize  and  beans.   He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  "San  Luys"  as  he  called  it,  and  in  1701 
r«^ort-©4  340.  caijfcXe-axid -t-oi-d-ateout -the  house  built. for  the  Padre 
in  charge.   This  mission  was  grouped  with  San  Lazaro  and  Santa 
Maria  de  Bugota .     NOTE:   An  interesting  occurrence  with  re- 
gard to  this  old  mission  happened  some  30  or  35  years  ago. 
Professor  Lockwood,  well  known  historian  of  Arizona^  told  Mr, 
Will  Hathaway  that  there  should  be  the  ruins  of  an  old  mission 
along  the  border,  close  to  Nogales.   Mr.  Hathaway  v/ent  out  to 
look  for  it  and  discovered  the  present  site.   This  ^^a s  reported 
jor  Lockwood ._and_ the  lost  mission  of  Bacoancos  was 
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Patrial  restib  \,lnn   of  certo '.n  portlo-s  r   the  btiilding 
would  be  a  fine  project.  Until  roads  are  imorovec  no  amount 
of  tourist  trade  would  be  attracted  by  such  a  project. 

Sherds  picker  up  near  the  mission  do  not  represent  a 
good  sample  of  the  area,  '^hej   msy   be  from  a  single  period 
and  obviously  several  per-fods  are  represented  in  the 
building  and  in  its  history.   -^he  sherds  in  this  collection 
came  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  near  the  front  entrance. 
I'hey  are  characterized  by  their  lack  of  decoration,  heft 
and  general  crudity. -"-n  this  they  resemble  other  lates»n]iss  ion 
period  lottery  gsneraljy  and  differ  markedly  from  the 
aboriginal  tyoe  pottery  from  San  Miis.   '-^here  is  one 
piece  of  non-abditiginal  pottery  (crockery)  but  "ithout 
decoration.   '-i-herB  is  a  small  samole  of  the  plaster  showing 
the  asbestos,  or  whatever  it  m.ay  be. 

I  trust  thst  these  notes  may  suopliment  those  "'Ir  ady  in 
your  files  and  that  you  can  find  a  space  for  the  sherds 
in  your  collections. 
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These  walls  W3r^  coversd  on  the  inside  ^nd  the  out 
(at  le-^st  on  the  front)  with  a  burned  brick  and  heavy 
plaster.  This  brick  work  is  I  think,  distinct  fro^n  the 
vault  of  the  sanctuary.  The  plaster  vmrk  is  ornate,  relatively 
crude,  or  at  le'^st  bold,  ,and  contrasts  the  simpler  lings  of 
the  under lyinp;  structure,  ^t  is  possible  that  the  plaster 
work  at  the  other  and  of  the  church  under  a  /^it  of  roof 
still  ertantj  belonp;s  tn  an  earlier  period.  This  plaster 
apoarently  contains  aspestcs.A  small  piece  of  th5s  mineral 
was  observed  on  the  surface  ibear  the  mission  and  fragments 
can  be  seen  In  plaster  samoles.  This  identification  v/nuld 
stand  checking  by  a  more  experienced  observer. 

•••he  oaintings  uoon  this  surface  are  obviously  latfie. 
They  strike  me  as  being  the  product  of  rather  sophisticated 
individuals  of  a  ore-Victorian  era.  The  designs  are  not  of 
local  origin  nor  of  the   tyoe  of  •'.■orkmanship  found  "t  '^umacacori, 
although  such  tyoe  of  v\ork  i  think  can  be  found  in  places  in 
this  church,  reoresBnting  perhaps  an  e'srlier  oeriod.   This 
late  decorative  scheme  contains  exotic  elements,  bananas,  etc 
which  seem  quite  out  of  place,  -^he  designs  do  not  fit  the 
situation,  they  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  space  to 
be  decorated,  "^'hey  have  the  general  quality  of  deccalcomanias . 

Later  at  the  ranch  of  the  owners  of  the  mission  v/e  v.'ere 
told  that  the  last  occupation  in  1852  v/as  by  an  order  of 
French  fathers  from  California.   If  may  well  be  th'^t  this 
last  iob  of  decoration  ui^-  be  attributed  to  them. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  mission  in  its  or^s^nt  st'^te 
v;ould  do  much  to  claiify  the  building  periods  represented 
here.  Certainly  stabilization  of  the  ruin  is  indicatgd,  but 
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A  testinonlal  in  3  (parti?)  given  by  the  Ensign  ^hn  Baptist  de  Bscalante  in  the 
Districts  of  Kucurpey  TuapSi  and  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  of  the  TepocaSf  given  in 
April  of  1700  after  having  brought  here  the  Bev,  Father  Melchor  de  Bartiromo 
yho   (instructed?)  them  in  the  mrsteries  of  our  holy  faith  and  baptized  708, 
both  adults  and  children  ««i— —   — —   ««« — -  giving  the  Sacraments  according 
to  the  rules  of  our  holy  mother  church. 

The  Ensign,  Juan  Baptists  de  Escalante,  acting  Ensign  of  the  Flying 
Squadron  of  this  Province  of  Sonora,  having  come  by  order  of  ny  General  Don 
Domingo  Jironsa  Petris  de  Crusate,  Military  Governor  of  this  Province,  to  these 
regions  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Father  Melchoir  de  Bartiromo  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  religious  teacher  of  the  Districts  of  Tuape  and  Kucurpe  and  Santa  Maria 
Magdalena  of  the  Tepooas  for  the  purpose  of  bringing,  draving  and  incorporating 
into  the  New  Pueblo  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  the  remainder  of  the  Tepoca  Kation 
«ho  vere  still  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  southern  sea,  without  being 
able  at  all  to  give  them  a  minister  and  teacher  of  doctrine  in  their  territory 
for  lade  of  water  and  arable  land  and  since  he  saw  that  there  were  many  apostate 
idhristians  anong  the  gentiles,  irfien  he  arrived  at  the  ^eblo  of  Kucurpe  with  15 
itoldiers  of  the  aforementioned  Squadron  with  supplies  and  seeds  for  the  afore- 
laentioned  purpose  and  expeditions;  the  aforesaid  Fr,  Melchor  de  Bartiromo  said 
to  me  that  (he  was  ^jr  superior  with  regards  to  any  other  need  which  might 
unexpectedly  occur???)  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  Tepocae  together  he  of  his 
own  free  will  wanted  me  to  take  all  the  cavalry  that  mi^t  be  needed  for  the 
)urpose  as  well  as  the  provisions  which  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
*epooas  who  were  to  be  collected  (as  actually  happened);  and  having  received 


cwnti-xiaa  •&  ToifoleK  isrfcTBl  ,vof  «!#  rw^  ^diitfOTKt  aolv^  leJ^iB  OWX  lo  IliefA 

y^moooQ  ^s.7n'*«r»»8  »d<r  jjr-  -- ^  rsTMlifo  biT«  a^Xrrbs  Afod 

•ffo*SiMfo  ifid^acs  'UoA  "Vto  to  aaLv^  3ri%r  oi 

Qov  ^  w  ^  •«oc  snivari  ^BTWi^a  !•  •anlvo-i*!  a±rf:f  lo  flolbft/r 

•Mdt  o*  ttiOta-vc-T^  exiui  to  Ton-wvoO  ^£16JJ:X1M  ^miamnO  -;    a. .-:-  :  Ai^no-rll  o«ninou 

^UM-  8d  lo  ©•offBiq  «»  icol  ••ooqsT  •*!?   lo  ■iT«I«bi«H 

notfRjJ  ft;>«Wf  «rf*  to  9»it  «»X«fc««il  BtuK  «*n»8  lo  oXtfotrt  wX  lit  oifli 

SftJLw.  oxju:u, .  'trroa  erid  lo  »^»«oo  orf*  BCoX«  ^«^t:^soa  XXi*B  rav  Off".^ 

T»itiTJ«cf  ti:9di  nx  enJt^oob  to  iwfo«»f  ba»  tmSmhOm  »  amu  evis  o*  Ub  *«  oXd* 

•ifKf»o<jA  •'CfflK  oiw  o^wAT  ^«ri*  wM  od  Mala  Inft  IioaX  oXcf«T«  hc«  •!•#•*  lo  3te*X  tot 

iJX  ittiw  ©qTi""^  >«  -:'.=.f     *,"+   Ki  f-u>t.rf<*«  «<•!  nwiif  taoXlJ-nos  9dt  ^flOKA  ensid'ttl'irfo 

-©^ot«  ttd*  lot  •i>«9«  xMia  d»tXqqtftt  ^*^i^  aotfeaifpS  UBol^Tnono^otA  «fii  to  rwiixTo* 

blBB  OMotJk^MfiS  »5  1  bJtsirrola  art*  taaol*lfc»qp»  *ii»  ••oqwq  bmolSasa 

^tffBln  rfolrfir  fa«a.i  laA+o     '-■■'  r^^  ^h^ai^^t  Atlw  Tot^monri  -^  t«r  arf)  ^aAt  aM  oS 

«^  to  ad  -sad^aioi  aaooqe'I  ^di  S9'-i  at   tt»bio  nl  ^at.i  UiA  (TTTiirooo  xP39*09qxmif 

iU  tot  fa^kaMi  ad  v^rfaiw  *ad*  -^  XXa  ojU*  o*  m  tm&amt  XXlw  arrt  flwo 

«f*}  -  ^a^niav  '^^  '^"ta^^ooaf  f^  *  r{-  hfi*  urolalvotcr  arivt  8«  XXav  aa  aao<|tv(f 

in  ytivan"  iL»f.4  j(ban«rQ«;,;  \  ;  »«;  Jbo^oalloo  aa  oj  ataw  oAr  aaoogr 
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the  afor«faid  hc^Mi  and  supplies  I  marched  out  of  the  aforesaid  Pueblo  wl^  * 
^r  oonpanor  io^  biggit**  haying  sent  ahead,  two  dagrs  before  iQr  ovn  departuri, "  -^ 
two  Indians  as  Ambassadors  to  the  aforesaid  Tepocas  sending  to  then  a  H0I7 
Cross  in  a  paper  with  nev  messages  from  the  Rev.  Father  Melchor  de  Bartlromo 
andl  iQrielf,  telling  them  that  the  Holy  Cross  «aii  llgn  of  peace  and  friendship 
such  as  the  Fev,  Father  had  maintained  with  them;  and  that  we  were  going  to 
bring  them  to  the  T»tieblo  of  Santa  Maria  Kagdalena  so  ^that  with  their  other 
relatives  they  might  live  happily  together  in  the  lap  of  our  holy  falthj  so 
vlth  the  aforesaid  mesEtage  of  those  Ambassadors,  all  those  who  were  on  those 
coasts  came  together  and  decided  ^hat  they  would  come  to  wy  oampi  and  vhen  they 
had  arranged  this  the  aforesaid  Ambassadors  found  In  the  locality  of  Aguas 
Frlas  (Cold  Vaters)  a  place  where  we  might  agree  to  neet|  they  told  me  4hat  40 
AuBllles  were  coning  to  meet  me  at  the  aforesaid  place  (drawn?)  by  the  good 
■sssages  they  had  received  ft*om  the  ftfbteiald  ttev.  Father  and  mej  and  so  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  vho  had  been  scattered  alonp  those  shores  were  now  united 
to  set  out  together  tc  be  Incorporated  and  were  already  on  the  road;  and  when 
tlis  AO  families  had  arrived  at  the  aforementioned  place  of  Aguas  l-Ylas  I 
received  them  with  all  love  giving  them  to  undewtand  th*t  I  had  cone  to  their 
oountry  to  bring  them  to  the  aforementioned  Pueblo  of  Santa  Maria  Nagdalena  so 
*4>iat  they  nl^t  live  with  their  relatives  In  the  aforementioned  Pueblo  under 
tdoctrlnal  Instructlcnf  and  ttwt  there  they  would  find  the  Rev,  Father  4el choir 
lartlromo  who  had  so  many  times  sent  them  aiessages  and  admonitions  not  to 
tarry  on  the  road,  nor  to  be  aft-aid  nor  tc  fear  at  seeing  soldiers  in  their 
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■^  ,i:&iaoe  e-2aoqoi'  biM6»zotB  art*  o*  aiob»a8«d«A  os  anAtbnl  ovcf 

a«f«ii^«a  0il)  toilol«>   t»ri^«^  .vsH  ari^  siotl  303M««m  wen  tiShf  taqaq  «  lU  8? 

0^  ^^  '.^,.4   i*i£4   laiu'ijr   .'ijxw   ■->.):;?'■  ifi.tv    "■:-      T:s»njfl^   ./a  I  9rfi   8fl  ffov8 

9«orti  no  fiicw  artw  »ft.viJ  ii^     -  '•■         -' .^^ -'  '       •■^^■^c-t  olf-^vtoln  s-^J"  rfilw 

X»«l*  nofii   fens  jcaiso  -i^P*  o^  woo  of;  n^hloah  fcn*  lari^feso*  •owo  nSwoo 

boos  9sit  >i!rf  (?nwBtb)   aoiiXq  i).i!^iifc3iol'5  «Mtt  *•  8«  ;t»«R  o^  gnlmoo  •*»»  BsiXiawl 

^vt  oa  bfis   tvrr  bns  ts-'^J-E  h.i^3af?To'tr  't'^  rrrorrt  bo^.'.tso«*i  bmf  ^orf^  9ea«88«« 

i»iXiU;-  v'jr.  ;i'i9v'    ;  s^oiij  gfiolfi  Z' 3 iST T i'^v z  rI^.^'d  fof ^ '  :v'-  aeXrroaq  ©:''  '^"'  "^aai 

08(tw  fans  jbagn  art^  no  <;Jb»«iTre  stsv  brtj*  batfa^ -"Ttooni  ad  oJh  •»il*asio;t  &vo  fsB  oi 

'iiari^   ,t  ©•'■•■"    "•■■  ■    .  J"-=r4i:    ''■:.. 1,3 aTviiT.w   o--    :&iiv   ;u:_:7.a     ■-'j-.  '  •.>^  inc»:J    bavtaoai 

oa  *«  '  Bina2  lo  aCcfar/1t  bwold-fiamsaola  arf*  o*  warf*  snXTtf  ol  r»*fi''oo 

•sabrm  r>Xr?9u<?  '>aroiJTsr^-r5'':s;  .?.f:f  ni   --"WsX-rt  Tj'S'lt  Kt^v  st±X  *rfj|Jw  Xt***  **** 

<xf  ^on  aaoJtiJbnowba  bcia   ■  .tnae  aanili'  X"*"  «•  '**^  o*^*  omclr^Jt;^^•fi 

tJ-  ..<  ifi  Tsa^  A^  viis'rta  ad  <xf  ion  |baoi  arf#  no  xria* 


country;  they  replied  to  ne  that  thoy  oane  willingly  at  the  call  of  the  ef ore- 
Mentioned  Rer.  Fatheri  and  they  begfged  ne  not  to  delay  at  getting  then  into  the 
aforesaid  Pueblo  on  account  of  the  fear  they  had  at  knowing  that  they  were  on 
the  road  used  by  their  eneades  the  SerlSj  (whlch/iiion.  .they  call  "de  Emmedio** 
(In  the  nldst?)^  and  that  I  ought  to  go  out  to  the  aforementioned  beaches  and 
coasts  of  the  sea  in  order  to  escort  their  other  relatives  i^  were  gathered 
there  and  bring  then  along  also  tc  Join  them|  and  having  granted  their  request 
I  left  them  abundantly  si^plled  with  provisions  which  the  aforementioned  Rev* 
Father  had  sent  for  that  purpose  and  leaving  qy  baggage  with  the  necessary 
esoorti  I  traveled  to  the  aforementioned  beaches  i^ere  I  found  them  all 
together  In  a  place  where  there  was  a  well  of  sweet  water;  (on  account  of  the 
hope  they  had  of  ny  arrival  they  had  brought  to  m  many  crosses?)  and  in 
order  that  I  and  i^  soldiers  night  get  to  iriiere  they  had  their  (™— »)  they 
■tood  up  and  formed  two  wings  with  signs  of  much  Joy.  ••••all  oane  to  place 
their  hand  in  the  (oaucia?)  aa  a  sign  of  peace  and  friendship;  when  their 
cerenonles  were  finished  I  replied  with  all  love  and  I  feasted  then  and 
distributed  a  quantity  of  supplleil  i^lch  I  was  carrying  along  for  the  pur- 
pose and  retximing  to  my   onmp  with  them  I  accompanied  them  to  their  relatives 
who  had  remained  in  the  place  of  **Aguas  Frlas"j  idhere  I  found  a  new  supply  of 
iprovisions*  Ind  having  given  the  order  I  left  the  camp  i^^  all  tbfl^ans 
land  baggage*  I  had  left  with  a  squad  on  business  which  •--<—  —«.—  ...^.^ 
^.....  towards  the  souths  i^lch  pertained  to  his  Najestys  affairs  naming  a 
3orporal  to  act  as  escort  for  their  trip  to  the  aforementioned  Pueblo  of 
fagdalena.  When  w^   scouting  ejq)editlon  was  over  I  returned  to  the  afore* 
'mentioned  Pueblo  of  Ma^alena  where  I  found  ly  soldiers  and  baggage  and  the 
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•9iola  »rf*  to  IXao  ^ti  ia  ^cl^i^i^tXiiw  eoso  x^^  ^-^  a^'^  ^^  t-eilqerr  -^©rfd"  ?T5tofQ0 

no  »i«w  X^^'-^  *^**^  5iabfo'i'   Vt'  had  yexii  tRul  9tii  to  vtntrc^o*  ao  oXcfeirt  biAaoTol* 

"oiiMBiBtK  eb«  IXao  Y«f:^..^^                    «  >^   ^^^    ^   ■  ^^^-      ^^^^  X?^  besi;  b«oi  .iif 

bJiuj  s©fio*aa  foaiiol^flame              '*  o^  ^i^o  03  oi  cTfis^'o  I  ctorkt  b.;*  ,    vtafate  eitt  ni) 

b^iadd-aa  ©oev  -^-^  ^.u:ia''rT,  '5-ftrf;tn  -  -rebiro  rcl  set  •ri^  to  s^asoo 

.    ..   betioJiSam^to'lA  «ii^  dolcta  scod  ^'siXcppm  ■*ta£  I 

Xttiisssoea  sriJ  '^r--'  95i«!|3«<f  ^'»f  tinirvaal  fcoB  BBocTtTO  S^di  lot  tnfse  harf  wditAt 

JXb  «9rii  fcriifai  I  e-xerfw  s^/';.^-si  '-^  a-^-J  o^  bf)l^^j-.ij  I  t*iooBf> 

.,r  sv«.  i'^...-..^«A''/ft  v^i;'n-  'v>,'  n.t  ->  •.H-DB  -^  to  barf  x«»rf*  o^?'-*^' 

Y  ,ie,a  j3«ii  .  '  J«a  W»te  RTSxi^Xpa  -<^i  baa  I  ;faritf  iBlno 

90Mlq  oi  m&o  iXs...*  .^oL  I'uam  Zo  e-isIb  diiM  aaalw  ow^  bMTiol  b«a  q«  bodta 

~Tuq  f»rf*  -sot  aoola  80  •»  ;  lir  bslXqqaa  to  ^XStiBup  a  be^x>diiJaib 

«r^v  •-.f.-:rrvi  •Yic.rf.t  ^v!  TT^.-i^  ,' c)lrifi«Rar o£  I  ssBdS  ri&Jte  cpsso  UB  o*  ^ftXavsSm  baa  aaoq 
lo  v.s'4i.ii  W84i  -  i-iu.'i>i  i  eis;;  ^i-  ttiittiA"  io  aosXq  »d*  fli  banisfHai  barf  orfcr 

anaxboS  ©ftr  XXs  iiJJw  qaiao  eriJ  ittal  I  -wb^o  ariJ  flavia  artJtvari  bnl    •anolalvo" 

-,-.-^     —     — —  Aii/fe  easrtlcr^f  rro  bsism  xj  rf*^w  ,ttaJ'  faari  I     «a8«9S^  *w* 

a  ^nXami  axtalta  a^-  v  axn  ^:  li.ivjLii^ruj'.:  zisj-t^  ^uw'o:>e  arid-  efriavo*  — — — 

to  Qia&a^  IS  drivJ  oi  '4tii  nJiaitr  lol  i-xooaa  aa  itoa  o^  Iai> 

-griote  9rf*  o^  bomjj^r-  .v.  3»w  noiilbafpca  lal^irooa  "p  narfW    •aoaL- 

aitr  rrts  a^Baaad  iixie  aiarnioa  ^  aru/ot  I  aianv  anaXal^irit  to  aCrfao^  banotJn 
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rnasber  of  109  persons  vhon  I  brought  and  added  to  the  Pueblo.  And  I  notified 

the  aforementioned  Rev,  Father  of  the  arrivals,  and  he  sent  a  drove  loaded 

irith  supplies,  and  5  cattle  for  the  refreshment  of  the  recent  arrivals,  both 

soldiers  and  natives  and  with  this  they  built  a  church  of  boughs  very  fitting 

and  proper  vith  a  capacity  of  more  than  ^00  souls |  and  another  ranada  in  a 

house  of  adobes  ^±dti   the  aforementioned  Pueblo  had  for  their  Minister;  and  ^ 

another  lai^e  ramada  for  ay  lodging  and  that  of  w   soldiers:  and  here  the 

aforementioned  Rev.  Father  sent  them  a  big  bell  which  they  placed  up  high| 

and  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  all  the  people  came  together  to  pray  in  the 

church,  with  two  Indians  (»«f  ■■■■)  of  the  same  nation  to  teach  them  to  recite 

the  Christian  Doctrine,  -Nhom  'tiie  aforementioned  Rev,  Father  had  instructed 

for  this  purpose!  and  at  the  end  of  prayers  they  went  to  the  Fathers  house 

and  arranged  in  two  rows  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Old  ?usblos  they  began  to 

sing  the  Alabado  in  Spanish,  repeating  it  one,  tiro  and  three  times,  both  the 

old  mombers  of  the  Pueblo  as  well  as  the  recent  arrivals.  And  when  everything 

was  ready  Z  sent  to  the  aforementioned  Father  a  Squadron  which  shotild  acoompaoy 

him  to  this  Pneblo,  where  all  the  natives  were  prepared  with  arches  — «^— ■ 

•-— —  ——.—they  went  out  to  meet  him  with  dancing  and  feasting  and  taking 

him  in  their  midst  they  conducted  him  to  the  houses  they  had  prepared  and  ^'^*** 

•domed  with  many  flowers  and  boughs  and  painted  mats,  showing  by  these   ""^ 

demonstrations  the  joy  they  felt  at  the  arrival  of  their  father.  And  he 

replied  with  equal  joy  and  good  will  and  received  them  embracing  them  like 

his  much  loved  diildren  and  I  gave  hlja  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  ling  our 

Lord  for  having  worked  so  hard  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  When  I 
ito  tiM  shiirdi  «h«r»  ihs  mms  wm  ef»jwt4  «kl«li  wm  esltbrmtAd  with 


hbi^i&on  J  bnA  .ir^  9f{S  o#  iifct(i  Ins  i-i^iroYf  I  morfw  tnoeiaq  ^X  lo  ladma 

rf^fKf  ^elBviiT*  i-n«o*«  sry  ^o  -If;-  .»  Wi  ©I.1J«0  5  boa  tSeHqqim  rlJ-iw 

Sni'tvt.'-'!   j^iav  aii^,:r(xf  to   -  ^  T»ri*  aJtrid"  rfilv  btB  e«vli«n  fans  e^aitfaloa 

Jbfi«  :ieJ-feifllK  "^^eiftt  tcl  b«ff  oldawS  be.«oionsr.'ierio'ifi  ©'^J  rioifto  aedobs  lo  asyon 
©riJ-  tried  tms  s«i«>ffo£o€  '^  lo  ^Atii  bre  ^n.c«boI  \pi  tol  Bi^mmt  e^rtsl  lerltocMS 

9At  at  ■s:e'3:€r  erf  tiarfd-BgoiT  -fqo6«[  »<i«^  I1&  Xla^  ©iU"  ao  amjoe  a.li  cJs  bos 

Mrrrorf  3tRiici  06  Si'  lo  i>ne  ailv'  d'S  l>ii*  jeaoqTifq  aiiii   10-. 

oi  rca»\«cf  '^eri:*^  aoildeir^  'r'  ci  urod'ain  eAf  tl  SB  n:v?oi  oif*  ni  besnBTM  i^* 

i^pMqtKo90£                           noib*?                                                           -^  ot  drrae  I  yiiaerT  saw 
jjnUffi.t  ?«ti  .'41  isnfi  :'  ;  ^  /fJiw  ,y.f  cJ-fco  d"-'    •         ■'— — —  — — 

e>.?'V(.t   V"  ^rfwv*;..    .^.■f,'?-"    fi;.i.:rfr.fr   hn.??.    a.^AUy^   l^r-.  TTraw   fttH?  bom. 

e!iill  nwril  :  ■'   btivtvomi  ba*  Llim  booj  bxia  Tot  I«i/pa  rf^-tw  ballo.  • 

'WO  %rty  crft  lo  orrrRrc  Brti  rl  snfr&srtt  (wJ:»i  av-irft  I  bnc  ff.  bavol  iisOTi  " 

1  .    f  -OxtJ  ;.  ,r  lol  trttui  oa  beTiiow  gnxvJBfi  ^oi  ijioa 
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represented  to  hie  Reverence  hov  the  aforementioned  natives  — — >—  and  begged 
US  to  Intercede  with  his  Reverence  that  he  should  not  delay  In  oonferrln;?  on 
them  the  holy  sacraments  of  baptism  and  narrlAge^  and  >;^ien  his  Reverence  saw    ^^^ 
the  burning  seal  irlth  vhldi  they  pleaded  for  holy  baptism,  he  decided  not  to 
delay  such  a  good  and  a  consolation  for  their  souls;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
eas  Inetruotlngf  .......-^.^  end  teaching  them  the  nysterles  of  our  holy  faith, 

and  having  given  thesi  to  understand  everything  about  their  salvation  he  began 
irlth  the  adult  baptisms  and  ended  with  the  children,  a  total  of  108  taking  then 
In  order  and  revalidating  the  marriages  according  to  the  rules  of  our  holy   ;^ 
mother  church*  The  nun^r  of  marriages  performed  was  U0»    i^nd  for  this  purpose 
I  had  summoned  D.  N.  linse,  representative  of  the  Alcalde  Hayco*  for  this  place 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  aforementioned  baptisms  with  other jj^trmm 
neighbors  of  this  jurisdiction  and  -*~ — —  and  to  receive  those  whom  X  had 
brought  from  the  sea  coast  that  *—- >  the  number  109  and  that  be  should  give  an 
official  testimony  to  the  effect  that  having  questioned  them  thru  an  Inter-  xx 
pcreter,  they  had  come  without  being  forced  In  any  way;  and  all  said  that  they 
had  not  been  forced  and  that  thsy  had  cone  of  their  own  free  will  and  had  been 
drawn  by  the  many  letters  and  gifts  MhLct   they  had  received  from  the  afore- 
mentioned Fatherj  and  with  this  the  aforementioned  representative  received  them 
•nl  counted  them  and  the  aforementioned  Indians  gave  him  their  obedience  and 
he  incorporated  them  and  appointed  land  for  their  dwellings  and  when  the  whole 
nation  and  the  neighoors  and  the  miners  of  this  place  wont  to  the  church,  the 
Tather  came  out  In  his  vestments  and  ordered  a  prooeseion  around  the  Pueblo  and 
I  and  117  soldiers  and  the  neighbors  went  along  with  many  salvos  and  octnc  back 
Unto  the  church  i^re  the  mass  was  continued  which  was  celebrated  with  all 


ItgHficf  hcxfi 90V1&JM  bsaoi^i(MC9^H  aM  vo/i  eM9Wfid|  aid  o^  be^nM*'xq»'x 

ao  Ml'ne"i:.-Tac  ai  TsXob  ton  Mo-orfa  ©d  d"ari*  eon«iaT»a  elil  fltjtw  •bsoiad'ni:  od^  en 

o,t  -on  bee  ;  ^     vrf  ,fli«ii'^CT««i  yj:od  lol  b»b*»Iq  xsrf^  rfc^iilw  dSJtv  Iaqb  jninTird  eiii' 

70*1  *,nf?  yyj-Cjros  Tf^arf^  tol  acJt;t«Io«floo  «  Iwa  boos  «  rfow«  "'CtXftb 

,ri*ii£i  "ijuori  lifo  lo  L&x'i^j'.  '  iiuDasd"  boa  ,-— — — --,   ^^nJt^t'oinctaixt  a«r 

nfi,^»o  9rf  ooii^QvXf^s  7i«xii  ^wod»  \  ave  Jbnact'Q'wbini  o*  merfif  navlj  gnxvax^  bOB 

579^.1  -^ni:>'ft^  BOX  lo  IB&0&  :i   .no'ttSlrh   f?r(t  ci&hf  behra  br-?  sfMld-qarf  dJj/bs  »di  skUw 

iiori  -suo  lo  aeliix  ©d.i   oj  .  -^  .v:t,t«bil«v«  hoB  lebro  ni 

aaotrxuq  aiiij  Tol  b«A    *0A  3Bw  I)«»vT:^ol'!»q  «o:^»/^TtB)n  Ijo  f«fca.«n  orfT     .rfomrio  imU-om 

•oalrr  siic^  Tol  lo-rsfi  ©f^Is^XA  erf^  "^o  ®r.td'fid-n999-r<T0'r  t«"^ar?.^I  ,1^  .d  baoonore  fMul  I 

"^tOiij-o  njxw  aisii8i;3qsa  aasoatj-iKMreiciiS  ^aj  io  fi.oi:o  ■--  ■->  ^H*  i&  inpainq  oi  od" 

Jbad  I  mottv  ©■oiu  atviaioai  oi  fxuk fafls  natio-fissi'xirt  alffct  lo  atciffsien 

ne  5r'>^s  b/w^rfs  od  d-arfi  fxt--?  ^X  irffrarr  .-^At  ---«  i/j^ld'  d-»»oo  «••  «!*  tvxl  *i(3»i»f(«d 

-ie„-."i  as  .juici   nian.t  .:.?r3v.iTi,?3ii-fr  ;  v=;iJ-  J-oeTt»  Btii  oi  JIBHMJL&a9&  SMloJtllo 

\ad*  iB^i  M&s  IX«  iwifi  rt  >'«»1  ^fl2r>rf  ^i/orfdlw  wwo  iMti  x®rf*   »'sc©da'3q 

iWBcf  bflfJ  biw  XX  fv  ©••xl  nwo  ix<^fid  lo  moo  tMd  x^^  •**ri'*  bn«  bw-xol  n»©d  d-ofl  bad 

•aiola  te  J   bvciTii  i3%vi»oe'x  fcarf  v^iit  rbidv  Kflia  br»  rukf^^eX  yjiem  ed&  jfS  anrsb 

■add  baviaoa^  jadir^i;  baaoidflennrrola  arii  aJtiU  d^iw  hna  ;iaiidat  beaoi^oaat 

tea  aonoib^o  TtodJ  .fad  ovajs  b.  .^naaiaio'^e  Ddd^  fonA  aaild^  Jbadnuoo  tea 

aXoriw  o-<.t  fl^dw  hna  ftzalSlmtb  iteAI   xoX  beiRi  ba*nioqq«  ban  ararf*  baJaioq-iowsl  aif 

erfi  thoia/fc  «fU  0^  dnow  ao«j:cr  alrtd  lo  aieniei  add  bna  eioc/rt^ian  arfd"  fora»  flOjfcd-«f/ 

bna  oi  .>ri.^  bn^oiB  nolaaaooiq  a  teflM»i>»a  Sjcia  Ktnaoi^tav-  aid  ni  Suo  amao  lesd^at 

7(oacf  !\nmo  htm  aovXaa  ^law  ddtw  ^noXa  dnaw  s'Xtxfilsiian  add  bisa  atal&Xoa  "^  boa  I 

IXa;  Hd2v  bsd  a«r  doJtdK  be&nl;tnoo  aiw  aaaii  miS  aoadw  ffamnia  add  o&ttl 
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BoUtanltgr  mnA   fflusio  of  rariottf  inptnanonts*  Wt»n  this  fimction  wsia  or%r   «• 
vent  out  and  acoo^pAnled  the  aforementioned  rercrend  Father  to  his  house  where 
all  the  natives  of  the  aforsintntioned  THieblo  osnie  to  render  him  their  thanks  and 
to  give  him  their  obedience  as  to  their  Father  Hinister)  and  then  the  afore- 
inentioned  Don  Vicolas  Linse  fave  him  pos session  of  the  aforementioned  ?ueblo« 
Rendering  hin  the  thanks  due  in  the  name  of  his  Ha^estor  for  the  hard  work  he 
had  done  for  the  good  of  so  ma^]r  souls  ^  which  the  divine  Majest^'^  had  succeeded 
in  seeing  brought  to  tJie  lap  of  our  holy  faith »  And  all  the  people  of  the 
aforementioned  Pueblo  submissively  asked  permission  frcon  their  Father  Minister 
to  celebrate  that  day  with  dances  and  songs}  and  permission  being  granted  all 
the  ad\ilt  Indians  and  the  children  in  another  (lin«??)  came  dancing  to  where 
the  aforementioned  Father  was^  nRninf:  him  ly  name)  and  he  picked  up  the  children 
embracing  them  and  said:  "Children^  praise  the  holy  nans  of  the  omnipotent  one 
who  has  brought  you  to  his  holy  graces "^  and  they  replied  with  various  songs  to 
his  reverence  in  sign  of  rejoicingi  and  when  this  celebrating  was  over  they  all 
•at  down  in  circles  and  they  were  given  abundantly  to  eat  that  day.  As 
appointed,  they  went  the  next  day  with  Captain  Don  Nloolar  Linse  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  he  had  solicited  for  then;  and  he  offered  them  the  seeds 
to  plant  and  the  sustenance  thcQr  would  need  every  day  until  they  should  collect 
the  fruit  of  their  sowing.  And  all  this  was  done  by  the  authority  of  and  in 
presence  of  the  Royal  Justice  who  pointed  out  to  each  one,  what  was  his|  and 
the  Rev.  Father  and  many  other  Spaniards  were  present  at  all  this  and  at  the 
IjaforMMntioned  distribution  of  land|  and  on  returning  to  the  aforementioned 
Pueblo  the  aforementioned  Roayl  Justice  put  then  in  his  posses  a  ion;  and  when 


•If  s'fow  ii-iftt*  5»ric?  %iJt  -:.  -it  A  \a  mm  an  J  iu  »rfc  tntearf*  Mf^  mill  ]fijh»l0»il 

iie.-:-..^:>  '^' •^'  ■■■■  -■  ■ -^rMaanwat*  c-:'-^ 

bsf':    T^.iti  aair  tsfsw  «9C(o  aono  or  ^i;o  Qg.7.nfoq[  onw  eox.r6iii^  Xs>6<^  tlW  1  v  --*'  - 
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all  th«  natlres  mre  together^  awn  womn  and  childrBn^  they  all  presented 
themelTes  before  the  aforesaid  Lieutenant  of  the  Alcalde  Mayor  and  there 
were  found  to  be  275  persons  those  vho  had  been  in  that  Pueblo  with  109  more 
that  I  had  collected  and  brought  to  deliver  to  the  aforementioned  Lieutenant 
in  this  Pueblo  both  which  nunbere  nake  a  total  of  304  persons  livo  remain  in 
poseessicn  of  their  Pueblo  and  lands;  oonceming  all  i^iich  I  cortiiy  in  the 
best  nay  I  should  and  can,  tx>  be  so  and  that  everrthing  related  in  this 
certificate  is  true  since  all  took  place  in  ny  presence  and  with  iQr  assis* 
tance}  and  I  give  this  at  the  request  of  the  Rev,  Father  Melohor  de 
Bartirono  of  the  holy  Oowpvty^  of  Jesus,  minister  of  doctrine  in  these 
districts  of  Kucurpe,  Tuape  and  Sta  Haria  Magdalene  of  the  Tepocae,  at— — 
of  this  day  on  tiie  20th  day  of  the  i«>nth  of  April  of  the  year  1700,  and  I 
sign  vith  witnesses  who  were  present  with  ne  and  assisted  me* 

Juan  de  Ksoalante 

nrancisco  Bartholoms  de  Barrios 

Hfe°  PaSi  de  Parade 
Paron 


Translated  trov  the  Spanish  by  Dr,  Daniel  Shaw  Hatson,  Tucson,  Arizona 
April,  1956 
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tMdineza'Jxi  IXa  x^tU  «ri«rtJbXido  bi\»  amicm  Bex  ^t»At9%QS  •!•»  99Vtiac  sdi  XXb 
9iK9fi4  i30s  ictcbM  '  9£kr  lo  ^iMCTa^tuttlJ  hit«8nol«  tit  noted  99r£9mK9dt 

nxiU  nJt  Jb»^A£»i  2iii.«cr-f-|«:^y9  isti4  ixxA  CKi  ad  orf  «ii£d  aoA  iai^'oiia  -.   ^,iM  ^aacJ 
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Notes  by  Alfred  F.Wh"'   ng 
May  22,  1949   Pimeria  Alta  Historical  Society  tour  to 
Cocosoera  and  other  points  in  northern  '^onora. 

Se3  attached  mimeographed  outline  for  loc^.ti^ns. 

San  Luis  de  Bacoancos  (San  Xuis  de  Babi,  0rt3f:a) 

'^he  alleged  site  of  this  mission  vas  first  reoorted 

so-':e  thirty  years  ^go  by  *'il"i  iJfBthav  piy,  who  w^s  taV-en  to 

it  by  some  local  cowboys  of  v'hom  he  had  asked  information. 

1'he  identification  of  the  site  as  the  mission  of  "^an  Luis 

de  Bacoanos  vas  made  by  -^r  .^ockisood . 

'^h3    sit3  is  aojar3ntly  '^  fortified  hill.  Traces  of  --^n 

outer  adobe  v;all  can  be  seen  on  two  oooosite  sides  and  traces 

^f  °  stone  »wall  parallel  to  '^ne  of  thes3  can  be  found  in 

pothunters  holes,  -(lottery  fron:  the  surf-^ce  includes  simole 

Indian  type  wares,  including  decorated  bl^ck-on-red  tyoes 

of  3ssentialy  aboriginal  wi^res.  I  also  found  a  oiece  of 

3Danish-typ3  pottery  and  one  piece  of  thin  Chinese  v/«re. 

I'here  is  no  evidence  of  a  church  build  in  r;.  'I'his 

disturbed  me  ^t  first  bi^t  as  Father  St^ner  points  out 

in  the  Kiva  (Vol  1  no  9  "^ay,  1936)  "The  dat3  of  th-  founding 

of  the  mission  is  oft  ^n  confused  by  moder/^  writers  vith  the 

date  of  the  building  ^f  th3  mission  church."  It  is  quite 

possible  that  no    church  v^'as  ov3r  built  here,  though  one  would 

want  to  search  the  records  carefully  at  this  point.  This 

site  remindes  onf of  Lockwood's  desdriotion  of   ^uiburi  in 

1696, where  ivino  visited  his  friend  Captain  ^oro. 

"Owing  to  the  ranger  from  -f^oaches,  :j]]  Coro's  oeople 
occupied  an  earthern  fortification.  VKith-'n  this  fort 
■^ino  began  a  house  of  adobe  for  the  Fpther  they 
hoped  to  secure;  and  he  lift  <^    fe^''  cattle  and  mares 
for  the  beginnings  of  a  chunch  ranch." 


r 


Notes  on  a  visit  to  "Kino  church".  2/13/50,  S.  Brewer 

A  few  corrections  were  noted  on  ,\1  "Jhiting's  sketch  of  11/18/49 — 
photographs  were  made. 

The  feature  that  Josephine  Kib)ey  Elliott  and  myself  felt  was  most 
indicative  of  the  original  use  of  the  building  was  the  doorway  marked 
"G"  on  the  \Vhiting  sketch.  This  is  a  wide  doorway,  with  the  original 
mesquite  lintel,  drilled  at  each  end  for  the  vertical  supports  for  heavy 
gates,  and  must  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  pasr>ageway  leading  to  the 
patio — the  "zaguan"  so  typical  of  homes  and  places  of  business.   The 
family  now  living  in  rooms  just  west  of  those  shown  in  the  sketch,  said 
that  there  had  been  many  more  rooms  around  the  central  patio,  now  fallen 
completely.   The  longest  room  is  part  of  a  chicken  pen  now;  no  trace  of 
roof  left,  but  original  doors  remain  in  the  E  and  W  walls;  the  S  doorway 
is  blocked  up.   The  narrow  (approx.  5*0  room  S  of  the  zaguan  is  roofed 
with  timbers,  ocatilla,  and  straw. 

The  burned  brick  used  around  the  doorways  could  ha^  e  been  original 
reinforcing  around  entrances;  the  doorways  themselves,  splayed  thru  the 
thick  walls,  and  surmounted  with  arches  (see  P.epublic  photographs)  are 
the  same  design  found  at  Tumacacori  and  other  churches  of  the  Spanish 
period.   I  don't  know  the  range  of  tine  in  that  style  of  doorway,  but 
don't  believe  it  has  been  used  in  modern  period.   In  general,  the  use  of 
burned  btick  here  seemed  to  follow  the  use  at  Tumacacori,  reinforcing  adobe 
where  there  was  need  for  strength  and  stability. 

The  two  rooms  N  of  the  recent  dividing  wall,  are  occuoied  by  another 
family.   The  fireplace  room  has  been  whitewashed,  but  the  plaster  relief 
decoration  over  the  N  doorway,  the  splayed  2  doorway  are  original;  the  oc- 
cupants says  the  ^i replace  is  "antigua"  and  it  could  be. 

Conclusion:   "/'e  couldn't  reconcile  the  long  room  (divided  by  the  recent 

v:all)  with  church  or  chapel  design;  we  felt  all  doorways  were  original,  and 

allowed  no  place  for  an  altar.   This  room  seemed  more  like  the  sala  of  a 

large  house,  entered  from  the  zaguan  thru  the  ornamented  doorv;ay. 
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DisrGgrrdlrjg  the  clearly  recent  additioiiS  oi  fresh  adobe 
walls,  c:ilc!:eii  fenc^--  nd  the  like,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
determine  whi.t  nodlfioutions  and  addltioiis  have  been  niade 
to  these  buildings  since  the  tir.ie  of  thair  crcctiois. 

In  reviev/irig  njy  notes,  I  find  three  eie  ;ents  w'lich  ai)pe£r 
to  be  critical  I  the  fireplr.ce,  the  general  plan,  and  the 
relationship  of  fired  brick  aii«l  ado"  e  constraction.  fhe 
fireplace  is  iindoi^' -f-'^dly  old.  The  uall  faclnc  it  is  o'.vl.  nnly 
of  recent  constmct^v,.n,  .LnplylnG  thit  at  c^ne  tiue  the  ro^i.*  m 
which  the  fireplace  no\j  ctarjds  was  only  about  one  third  of 
a  sinjle  lone  roori.  If  the  fireplace  wwi  crr<"o  i-n-r;  rjoous 
with  that  loHi;  room,  the  roou  itself  ..it  ha.e  uOuii  a 
living  roon,  and  could  not,  at  that  time,  liave  ^een  a  churci-]. 

Tlie  arr  ngei.ent  of  the  d':iorwriys,  ran  f-"  then  no\;  blocked 
but  still  visiVle,  i^  clc.rly  -         .t  with  -         ;e. 
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Dlsregr.rding  the  clear ly  recent  additions  oi   fresh  adobe 
walls,   chic'-zen  fonc'-'-     nd  the  llko,   it  is  Gtill  difficult  to 
dt;teniiine  wh^^t  nodlficc-tioriS  and  additioiis  have  "been  nicde 
to  these  buildings  since  the  tine  of  their  erection. 

In  reviev;irig  iiiy  noto:^,    _    ..'Irid  three  e^c  ents  w^i.ich  appocr 
to  be  critical!   the  firoplrco,   the  gcnorai  plar^i  imd  the 
rolr.tionship  of  fired  brick  aii<l  ado' e  constraction.     The 
fircplcic     is  tindoubtedly  old.  The   ..-all  1".  c^      it  is  O'Vlo-usly 
of  recent  construction,   .uiiplyint  tli.  t  a  .   .uv.    ..iue   the  roou  in 
which  the  fireplace  nou  starids  was  only  about  one  third  of 
a  slnjle  lone  roon,   li'  tue  I'iroplace  ww*  cr-"c-:-orrnoous 
<Plth  that  ionc  room,   the  roou  itself  u,   t  aae  :^c-^n  a 
living-  roon,   ;:.n  '  could  not,   at  that  time,   liave     oon  a  church. 

Tlie  arr  ngoj  ont  of  the  d'^orwnys,  ;  an^    of  thc-i  iiot;  Mco':orl 
but  still  visiMe,   :l.    clo  rly  1  t  with  ..:  o. 
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Qi  Tiu--iacacori,.Lrisona 

Mr.  H,  R*  oisk,  President 
Pinurla  Altc,  riistorlcal  society 
Kogalcs , Arizona  # 

Dear  Mr*  aiskj 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  was  uriablo  to  acconpany 
the   Historical  liociety  on  the.   recent  trip  to  hagdalena. 
On  Friday  of  lat-t  \j  oK   I  had  thc/  pleasure  of  viisiting 
Kagdaleiia  in  tiie  cotipaiXv  of  Fc.thcr  Curry  of  the  Church  of 
the  op.cred  iieart  in  Kogal  s.  l/hile  in  Magdalena  Padre  t4^>*v<*; 
of  the  chui'Cli  of  otm  Fronclsoo  and   liic  socr*>tai*y  did  us 
the  honor  of  personally  conducting  us  through  the  buildings  \irfa 
are  though'fto  be  the  r«>mains  of  the  Jesuit  clrarch  of  Kino's 
tine. 

It  wt.G,  to  say  the  least,  a  thrilling  experience. 
Disregr.rding  the  clearly  recent  additions  oi  fresh  adobe 
walls,  c':ic'-nr  forsco-,  rnd  the  like,  it  is  still  diff-'onlt  to 
dctGrmme  mu.x,   Lioa^i'ications  and  additions  have  beeii  lll^^q 
to  these  buildings  since  the  tine  of  their  erection. 

In  reviewing  my  notes,  I  find  three  cio-  ents  whlc!-i  npvGrr 
to  be  critical!  the  fireplace,  the  general  plan,  caiA  tiio 
relationship  of  Tired  brick  and  adoi g  constraction,  Xhe 
fircT^lrcc  is  undoubtedly  old.  The  -.'all  rr.cl::."  it  is  obviously 
Oi  i'eccn\;  constructa.unj  .-i_ply:!.nj^  ta.x.   a.  .li^  ..j..x)  who  rcju  in 
which  the  fireplace  noi;  stands  was  only  about  one  third  of 
a  sin  :le  lone  roon.  If  the  fireplace  uaxi   contorirorrneous 
witii  ohat  i-oni;  room,  tixc  roou  itself  lauut  iiae  jecn  a 
living:  roon,  an  l  could  not,  at  tliat  time,  liave  ©©n  a  church. 

The  arr  ngcront  of  the  d':on;:ys,  an;  of  then  nor;  f:locI:ed 
but  stii-1  visit  le,  :..  cle«  riy  iiiJOi.ijii;^ci:it  with  caurca  usvi^je. 


Is  higher  than  the  present  ceillr.g  of  the  room  in  which  the 
fireplace  nov;  stands  inclicotes,  if  i     re  both  original, 
O.I..  I-  O.K.-  ul^   rcoK  probably  wc.ij  Dot  c.  o.Airch. 

Tho  r.;ost  im  ortant  point,  It  see  s  to  nie,  is  tho  relative  aj 
of  the  fired  brick  construction  and  the  heavy  adobe  v/alls«  i^itl 
Oi.v  c-xuGption  that  I  reneiiber,  the  archos  nd  do:  rways  are 
finii;hod  ir.  fii-ed  brick.  The  one  adobe  archway,  now  fulien, 
spr  nc  fror;  a  found.'- tion,  only  tho  base  of  v;hJ.ch  is  now  of 
firovl  brick.  Ho".;eve.  ,  -  k...,:    doon-A.y  th<.rc  i;;  perhaps  soi-:e 
evidence  for  art   old  plu.  ter  finish  under  tho  fired  bricl:. 
It  lii   Lay  inpresciv  n  that  fired  brie-;;  was  not  used  in  the 
construction  of  churche;:;  during;  the  Kiii-..  y   r  ...ds 

In  terms  of  the  evidence  I  have  seen  In   this  car^ual  visit 
I  can  fiiid  nothing  to  indie  te  that  the  building  \mii   dttiit  fc, 
church  purposes •  The  biiil-iing;  a: >;  oars  to  rio  to  h'..vc>  been 
'Btitflned,  iX   le£;Dt  at  the  tine  t?ie  fired  brick  work  was  done, 
ac  a  rer.idence  or  perhaps  a  municipal  building.  The  walls  now 
standing  seer^fv  to  have  boionocd  t  -^  art  ante-room,  a  living 
room  witli  fireplace,  a  gr;:nd  carriate  entrcjice  and  a  harness  n 

Hyever,  the  old  adobe  walls  do  apue.-.r  to  be  unusually  hcav. 
The  size  of  •    adobe  bricks  is  not  tyiicai  of  r.odern  construe"! 
If,  indeed,  evidenc  should  be  produced  to  support  the 
l-iyxothesis  that  the  fired  bric.i:  work  is  of  relatively  recent 
o  iein»  P^-i  ticularl;  if  th^ :  f   r^  'fiMic  t:  r  .s  of  ch.iigi:  in 
the  ar  angc;.:ent  of  oorways  at  tiic  liilc   cho  fired  brdick  wat. 
laid,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  adobe  walls  were  once 
pert  of  p  church  bu'l-l'inr-,  po^.nibl-;  th  t  built  under  tho 
direction  or  ..inc'i:  c.nvi.. .por  ry,  vv,c.i.cr  Caj..pos.  *iio  iaontifi* 
of  tiie  chapel  which  Kino  helped  dedicate  to  .  ..n  Francisco  wou. 


I'hQro  rc  ex:ei..ive  records  of  Lhc  last  years  of 
the  life  of  F  ther  Ca:.pos  and  it  is  not  impossible  thi*t 
lii  those  there  luay  be  3on&   detailed  description  of  the 
bulldii'igs  at  that  time.  Certdiiiiy  thoie  nust  bo  descriptions 
of  the  ch'jsrches  and  other  pronin  nt  stracturos  in 
Hasdalona  betvoen  the  Josiiit  period  aal  the  present.  A 
detailed  arjalysis  of  these  would  undoubtedly  help  clarify 
t'ae  problem  preconto  by  these  inter-  ting  eld  walls. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  F,  Vililtine 


I 
( 


Earl: 

Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  add  the  name  of  Father  Valencia 
to  the  copy  or  my  letter  to  3isk,  dated  Nov.  22. (Fifth  line, 
first  paragraph.  He  was  the  Padre  v;ho  took  us  around.) 
The  folloi^ing  postcript  was  added  to  the  letter  after  you 
received  your  copy. 


Postsci'ipt  December  !+,19^9 

Father  Curi-y  comrrients  upon  the  above  discussion i 

"I  myself,  see  no  great  discrepancy  inlthe  fact  tliat 
there  is  a  fireplace  present  in  the  old  structure  there, 

liaycbe  al  o,  the  room  v/herc  it  strrnds  i:.  the  old 

sacristy  as  was  proposed  by  someone  th  t  day  wg 
looked  at  it." 

Since  the  above  letter  va;  written  I  have  had  another 
opportunity  to  visit  Sar;  iiavier  del  Bac.  I  was  struck  \;ith 
the  sinilaiity  betw-en  one  of  the  doorways  leading  from 
the  nave  at  Bac  and  those  in  the  building  under  <iiscusL:ion. 
In  as  much  as  the  church  it   Bac,  like  that  at  Tumac  cori,  v/as 
built  nearly  a  century  after  kino*s  de:  th,  this  rescml-lanco 
in  doorways  w  uld  tend  to  indicate  that  the  building  at 
Kagdalena,  while  undoubtedly  old,  is  more  likely  nineteenth 
Bather  than  eighteenth  c-  ntury. 

i:;nclosed  is  a  rough  cop;,  of  floor  plan  cs  1   remeniber  it. 
My  memory  of  sone  of  the  details  of  the  plan  is  not  clear, 
but  I  think  the  goncial  sequence  of  rooms  is  reasonably  go.  rcct 
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BYRDN     IVANCaVICH 

p. a.    BOX   36B 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Janaaiy   14  1956 


Mr  Ray   B  Ringenbaoh,   Supt 
Tumacacori    national   Lion  amen  t 
Tiimaoacori,   Aiizcna 


Dear  Mr,   Ringenbaoh: 


Many   thanks   for   yotir  kind    letter  of   December  4,  which 
was   mach  apioreciated ,   concerning  the   road   to    Opodepe. 

We   made  the   trip   last  month  in  a   *  55   Pontiac  4-door  and 
foand    the    dirt   roads   to   be   above  average,    for  the    most 
part.        Enclosed   sketch  ^ves  mileage   and    road   comments. 
Incidentally,    at  the  El   Oasis  tarn-off  the   road   sign   to 
Carbo,    Opodepe   and    Rayon  shows,    as    I   recall,   46   kms   to 
iDpodepe    and    48  to   Rayon.        Both  distances   are  way  off  - 
Opodepe    being  40  miles   and    Rayon  aboat  37. 

We  were  chaimed  with    Opodepe.        Different  from  other 
missions    of  the    string,    its  plastered  facade   is    decor- 
ated  by  stone   mosaic   designs  in   panels.        Highly  unique. 
According  to  the    "sacristana",   mach  needed   restoration 
work   is   planned  for  the   near  fatare. 

The  mission   at  Horcasi^tas   is    dignified   and    imposing. 
DidnH    go   inside,   bat  it    appears   to    be   in   good    condi- 
tion.       Adding  interest   to  the  Horcasitas   trip  was   see- 
ing 5^abrica  Los   Angeles   -   rains    of   an   extensive   textile 
plant   abandoned   in   the  early  twenties. 

Headquartered    at  Hermosillo.        The    Opodepe    jaont   took  a 
fall  day.        Suggestion :   from  Carbo,    go  to    Opodepe  via 
Rayon   and   return  the  same  way.        Less  worrisome   than   the 
direct   route,    even   tho   15  miles   longer  each   wsy .        The 
Horcasitas   trip  took  most   of  the   morning,    but   we  were   able 
to    go    to  Ures   and    return  to   Hermosillo   late   that    afternoon. 

Anytime    I  can  give  you   any  information,  will  be   happy  to 
hear  from  you. 


With    all   gD  od   wishes, 


Years  very  truly. 
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Dec,  1955 


arbo  to  ^vf^lY'^^^^a^   road 
Many  miles  o±  ^^t,J.Hins 
thra  hills  approaching 

Opodepe . 

,podepe   to  Hayon: 

Road    generally  wider  lux 
?°o-w^   traffic   and 
fewer  hills. 
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^^^S"  riff/ana    fewer  hill3  T^* 

Road  wider  anuio           t«c.c?  \                            i^" 

than   Carbo-Opodepe.      Less  .                           ^ 

worrisome. 


«^^S^  ISfo^afionf  except    "may  male",    -i 

<^n:prrtr?onriUa.  asoa. 

^-STot  rasr-tl^sf-rally  flat. 
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Notes   on  a    visit    to   San   Ignacio 
Mission,    Noveanbeae,    1945 


S.p.    Brewer 
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16^  century  wooden  U\ei>k  in 
txiptifttry  at    San  Iqnodo 


Ilg.    Ij"      (\--f'    toKt,    p.,  10) 

Ciioats  or  x.lii&  L:pe  vrer  '  oo:  -^on'T  nn'^C  ir 
ell  of  the  Spnnisl'.  colcninl  s©tt]enontr.  rrom 
Texas    to  C&iiiornia, 


VL  -i;-Hi»^- 


Visit  to  S^n  Ir^icio,  October  '6,    1949 

■Y  worrnn  (v-hose  name  we  neglected  to  ask)  showed  us  throu^rb  and 
was  good  about  pointing  oilt  which  vr^s   "primitivo"  and  which  wns  "nuevo". 

".'e  admired  tae  replacement  parts  of  the  front  doors,  the  new  doors 
into  the  stainvell  and  the  sacristy  and  the  new  chests  in  the  sacristy — 
she  said  that  the  v/ood-worker  vras  a  Hungarian!  "etoanist a  de  Ungari") 
cabinet-ipaker,  n-iruec!  George  Bori ,  who  lives  at  Terrenate  (unstrean  from 
San  Ign^acio) . 

The  woman  told  us  that  lightning  had  struck  the  tower  in  194'7  — 
that  resulted  in  the  plister  fall  in  the  baptistry. 

She  gave  ne  a  dite  for  the  earliest  bell  (in  the  top  story)  which 
I  remember  as  either  1803  or  1807  (didn't  make  any  notes  !/ — t^e  t'"o 
lower  bells  I  could  see  dates  for  were  1813  and  1814. 


3.  3rev;er 


ban  d^uotd&  P.u  bsworfa    (x.-f    cj    bsjosi-jxi  sw  eiuBn  eaoifw)   nB/now  / 
"ovoun"   8FW  rioixfw   hrrp   ••nvitx-iTa"   rfw  rforrfw  cft/o   ■  nr.tnioq   tuodr   boop.  at^w 

3iooi)  wsn  aiii    ,aiocu,    .it-.,    e^.ij    ic   acTif-q   cfnsmsoFicui   sr.cT  beiimbf   sV' 
-y.faitOBa   sd&  ai  acTaerfo  wsn  sr'J  bnr,   y^hIiobs    sricf   bnp   li3vntf--&e   9'lcf  ocf-i 
("iif^j^aU  9f)  BC^Bl^f^tfe")^^i1p.S^Ui!  f   a^.w  lejiiO'v-Jboow  erfJ  cfprfc^  bi^a  erfa 

.„.-    .v.... +.„,,,>    <,tExi9-n9T  >f/-   89vrl   cu-fvr    ,iio8  9sioeO   fjexnrn    ,i9>lF!?-;f9nicfB0 

.  (oinpn-f^I  nr?. 

—  Vi^ei  ...    ..  ,,rot   9f(j   '{iHj^Sa   hrii  ^-.ninfdml   ^frfcT  au  hIoc^  nrmo'v  orfT 

.y-itel*a-d  9rft  ni   11;^^-^  i9&a'.la   err.t   ni   bo&Lussi   trdt 

rioirfw   (yio^a  qo:r   -—  ,,d  JPoilirg   9rf^  ^ot  stf  L   f   en  9Vf-:a   9^?, 

owcf  srf*— (•    gs.t^  i^.+  'nbifi)    V08I  10  S08I  lerl&io  ar  isdngngi  I 

^:i^L  9T91"  tot  89;tpb  998   bluoo  I  allsr   i9"roI 


•t  ^i',-io.«r  > 
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Motes   on  visit    to    San   I^nacio  Mission,    Novdiaber   16,    1945: 

Leaving   the   higti.viy  at   Ir.iuris,    v;e  went   down   the  valley 
7.3  miles   to  Sa;.   Ignacio   on  a    slow,    but  fair,    country  road 
(there    is  bus    service    over   tliis   road  betvv-een  Ma^fdalena   and 
I-.iuris);    the   roa..    fords   the   ctreara  several    times,    ^r.d   -roes 
through   the  farming   settleraents   of   La  I'esa   and  Terrenate- 

Father   Santos   co:.ies    to   San   IgHncio   from  Magdalena    every 
15  days;    at   other  times    the   church    is   locked;   Llaria   vda    (viuda) 
de  Monreale   h;3  s   the   key. 

An  area   of  mounds    (evidently  rauch   dug-in)    lies  west   of 
the   church;    fragiients  of   plain  redv/are,    Red   on  Buff,    and    one 
piece   of    china    [iiiiglish   ?)    were    seen  on   the   mounds. 

A  good  denl   of   original   plaster   is    left   on  the   exterior 
of   the    church  '.vails;    where    the   plaster   i^  inissin^,    only  fired 
"^rick    sho.7s    ( th  r   vjalls   of    the    tov/er   are    evidently    solid  burned 
brick).      Square   holes    (scaffolding   holes   ?)    sliow   throu,o-hout 
the   e.'iterior   vv^ll   surfaces;   most   of    ti  em  are   open,    and    surround- 
ed with   pla^tereO    surfaces the    .veathering  of    the    plaster  makes 

it   impossible    to    tell   if    the   holes   '.vere   once   plugged  and  covered, 
or  were   left  exposed   even  on    the   fi-.ashed  walls. 

The    interior   of    the   church   has  recently  been  redecora ted-- 
repairs  are   still   in  progress;    tl  e   baptistry    (which  was   piled 
high   with    S'-intos,    furniture,    etc.,    and    still   showed    traces   of 
painted   decorations   on  v/alls  and   ceiling)    and    the   roori  above    it 
were   not   yet    touched.      The   nave,    sanctuary,    and    sacristy  have 
'•-jen  whitewashed;    there    is   new   flooring    in  these   rooms.      Parts 
of    the   entrance   door  have  been  been  replaced  v/ith   very  good 
copies   of    the    original.      The   lower    stairs   leading    to   the    choir 
loft   are    of    cem.nt. 

The    transeots   are    small    (mv   guess   would  be    not  more    than 
5'xlO'  ).  ^~ 

In    the    sacristy   are   new    chests--onc    seems    to   be   a   fairly 
good   copy  of    the    one    shown    in  our  album. 

The    stairs   leading   to    the   choir   loft  arc   remarkable--exc-3pt 
for    the  wornout  and   replaced    lov/er    stairs,    the    solid    blocks   of 
mesquite   are   intact   to   the    third   floor;    tl  ese   blocks   are    supported 
in   the  wall--th_-    stairway   spirals   and    the   rounded   outer   ends    of 
each  block   form  a    coluirm   thru   the   center   of    the   spiral    (without 
actually   touching,    hov;ever--all  weight    is   carried    in    t:e   wall). 
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TUBUTAMA 
On  liarch  U, ,19^0  the  Pimeria  Alta  Historical  Society  visited 
^■ubutama  Mission  in  the  Altar  Valley  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  In  the  notes  that      on 

follow  I  am  initialing  observations  where  Dossible.  Some  of  the  information 
ras  gotten  from  a  boy  about  18  years  old,  whose  name  I  do  not  have,  and 
I  few  statements  are  ■oure  conjectiire  of  Senor  Ramon  F.  Vasauea  who  acted 

as  guide  for  the  group,  e 

The  outside  of  the  church  as  seen  from  the  side  from  the  village 
)laza  is  of  bricks  of  two  varieties,  the  one  forming  thick  high  arches 

and  the  other  filling  in  the  arches  and  going  above  them,  Sr,  Vasquez 
541ieves  that  the  church  was  started  by  "los  orimeros"  (this  translated        ;e 
:o  be  the  Jesuits  sometimes,  but  may  not  be  them  in  this  instance  but 
the  ones  iBfho  started  the  construction  of  the  present  church)  with  a  series 

of  thick  arches,  which  were  later  filled  in  to  make  the  walls  irith  a        -ved. 

thinner  layer  of  bricks.   The  door  is  on  the  right  as  you  fpce  Hie  church, "^ 


Entering  the  door,  yon  find  yourself  in  a  more  or  less  sauare  entry, 
N±th   the  nave  etc,  to  your  left  and  a  sort  of  anteroom  in  front,  '-^ 

The  floor  of  the  entry  4s  new  cement  only  five  or  ten  years  old. 
From  the  ceiling  hang  numerous  ornaments  with  no  oarticular  pattern  in 
placement,  but  all  more  or  less  in  the  shape  of  pomegranate  blossoms. 
Some  appear  to  be  made  of  wood  and  h"ung,  others  seem  to  be  of  nlaster 
sind  must  have  been  made  at  the  time  the  ceiling  was  plastered. 


In  the  "anteroom"  vrere  lar^^e  and  small  pieces  of  carved  wood  vd.th 
poorly  preserved  coating  of  gilt,  Sr,  Vasquez  stated  that  these  came  from 
he  original  altar  of  the  Knno  -Salvatierra  church  of  I69O,  and  vrere  torn 
:ut  and  removed  when  the  church  was  burned  in  order  to  preserve  them. 


on 


,)( 


le 


Later  the  boy,  referring  to  these,  stated  that  some  pieces  of  hem  were 
oulding  around  the  tops  of  the  sanctuary  walls,  which  now  have  Dla-^ter,  ' 
or  pla^ter-over-brick  mouldings. 


se 


A  silk  sash,  found  on  one  of  the  bodies  buried  under  the  entry  floor,  proved 
interesting.  Dr.  Houle  brought  up  the  puz^le  of  a  silk  sash  on  what  was       ^^    * 
Tesumed  to  be  a  Franciscan  wriest  —  Franciscans  wear  cords,  Jesuits  sashes, 
T,  Vasquez  theori7,ed  that  it  was  possible  that  the  r)riests  had  been  strinned 
y  the  indians  in  the  massacre,  and  were  brought  in  to  the  village  nude, 
hat  either  the  indians  of  the  village,  or  the  Franciscan  Driests  had  gathered 
natever  clothing  they  could  to  cover  them  for  burial,  and  had  been  unable 
D  find  the  anoronriate  robes  and  cord,   M 


U 


The  business  ff  the  burials  of  the  four  Franciscan  priests  is  very 
JDnf using.  Apparently  there  were  three  boxes  under  the  entry  floor  when 
le  old  bricks  were  taken  ud  to  out  in  the  new  floor.  They  had  been  dis- 
arbed  before  thbn  when  ?  ercn  man  had  wante^  to  be  buried  there.  In  digging 
'the  hole  for  his  casket  they  had  martially  or  completely  destroyed  one 
!3X  before  the  project  was  given  up  and  thev  buried  him  elsewhere,  0 r^    ^ 


3 

Then  the  discussion  narrowed  to  t-^o  of  the  boxes,  on^  beinf^  made  of 

:ottonwood,  the  other  of  mesquite.  The  inesa'U"'te  one  had  remained  in  on 

;ood  condition,  but  the  Cottonwood  one  had  fallen  a^-.art.  My  interpretation 

(BJ)  is  that  they  found  the  nriest's  sash  in  the  mesquite  box,  it  being 
-he  only  piece  of  his  clothing  in  condition  to  be  shovm, 

le 


There  was  another  statement  made  to  me  in  Si-^anigh  with  reference 
VjO   the  buried  priests, '^.Vhen  the  bricks,  which  were  rotten,  were  removed       se 
rrom  the  floor,  under  one  -^rould  be  f  ound  a  bkull,  under  another  a  hand, 
•ind  the  bones  of  this  padre  were  scattered  in  many  nlaces,"  Of  the 
:)ther  three  boxes,  Sr.  Vasquez  gave  several  times  a  careful  descrition        -ved, 

of  how  they  were  placed  under  the  floor,  with  tvro  on  the  bottom  side 
:3y  side,  and  the  third  on  top  and  crosswise  of  the  others.  It  was  this  too 

one  that  was  in  good  condition. 


The  yoiing  boy  gave  me  (Bj)  the  following  names  of  the  statues: 

In  the  left  transept:   central  statue;^  in  the  niche  -is  of  Christ  the 
(Carved  of  vrood  in  the  Spanish  Santo  style,  very  mournful) 
^azarene.  Above  him  is  a  small  statue  whose  name  has  been  forgotten  by 

'almost  ever:/one".  It  may  be  St.  John  of  the  lakes.  To  the  right  is  an 

)ld  cracked  statue,  beautiful  and  nuite  relistic  by  comparison  with  the 

'lazarene,  #iich  he  said  was  the  original  statue  of  Santa  Teresa  from  the 

:)ld  Kino  church  of  that  name. 

San  Francisco  de  Assisi  was  away  at  the  moment,  bein='  re-done. 

In  the  right  transect:  in  the  niche  was  a  statue  of  Mary  in  red  with  a 

)lue  robe.  This  one  is  caled  '^ a.   Dolorosa.  On  the  altar  was  a  small 


To  the  left  of  these,  hanging'  high  on  the  wll,  was  a  large 
nucifix  with  Christ  on  it.  Over  it  was  a  superstructure  of  wood  from 
irhich  hung  Bieavy  lace  curtains,  almost  covering  it.  This  the  boy  daid 
iime  from  Saric,  as  did  the  other  statue  ther^,  on  a  pedestal  below  and 
)  the  left  of  the  crucifix.  This  other  statue,  almost  hidden  excent  for 
ihe  head  in  a  light  blue  robe  of  coarsely  woven  cotton,  was  the  Virgin 
T  Loretto, 


At  the  crossing,  above  the. ^moul ding  comer  of  the  front  of  the 
mctuary:  small  statues,  at  the  ri<?ht  San  Antonio,  at  the  left,  San  Juaft. 


In  the  Sanctuary  in  a  slightly  recessed  arch  of  theleft  wall 
IS  a  huge  painting  of  Saint  Peter,  Above  the  altar  was  another,  in  a 
afferent  pose,  also  of  St.  Peter,  onw  of  the  two  natron  saints  of  the  church. 


le 


tatue  of  St  Joseph,  witha  a  fairly  modem  doll  in  his  arms  to  represent 

on 

e  Christ  Child. 

Also  on  the  altar  was  the  most  amassing  little  statue,  wihich  resembled 
thing  more  than  a  fat  medieval  k?ng  sitting  in  his  broad  brimmed  pluae 
i.t  swept  back  over  his  right  eye  by  a  huge  plume.  He  vrore  sandals  on  his 
'eet.  The  whole  states  was  dirty  and  dark  in  colors,  appeared  to  be  made 
*  plaster,  and  was  in  the  style  of  Kie  ceramic  pitchers  made  in  England 
1  caricature  of  literary  characters.  This,  the  boy  informed  me,  was 
le  Santo  Nino, (for  whom  there  are  fiestas  in  other  narts  of  Mexico  of 
:iich  I  have  heard),  also  called  San  Manuel,  The  boy  savs  i>{if   San  Mamuel 
■id  the  Santo  Nino  are  one  and  the  same. 


■ved.. 


't.  I'aul,  the  other  patron  ss^int  of  the  chtirch  ,  was  not  represented, 
'n  either  side  of  the  altar  were   smaller  dark  pictures  which  I  did 
t  have  time  to  examine  closely,  but  •'.vhich  seemed  to  be  of  angels. 


on 


To  the  right  of  the  main  altar  as  you  faced  it  was  a  sma"'l  statue  on 
pedestal  "v^iich  must  have  been  very  beautifully  carved  originally.  It 
IS  of  wood,  and  had  been  re-done  as  they  are  now  re-doing  San  Francisco, 
o  that  it  had  a  china-doll  face,  beautiful  but  characterless.  It  was 
ne  of  the  very  old  statues  of  the  Virgin, 


The  bas  relief  on  the  transect  altars  was  as  described  by  "iYoodward. 

Some  of  the  bas  relief  ivork  on  the  arches  of  the  transects  was  fallen 
'f,  revealing  the  terick  construction  above.  In  the  Sanfctuary  thas  had 
.lien  so  badly  that  it  was  all  removed,  and  a  new  srooth  iDlaster  coat 
d  been  Dut  on  about  ten  years  ago. 


Outside  again,  Sr,  Vasquez  re^^lied  to  my  question  about  a 
rtuary  chapel  that  he  knew  of  none.  However,  when  he  was  a  child  he 
d  seen  a  building  down  the  hill  toward  the  river  and  had  explored  it, 
e  walls  were  two  meters  thick  and  the  floor  was  gone  but  the  beams 
I  hich  had  heldit  up  were  still  there.  They  were  of  heavy  mesquite,  and 
.(  coiild  lower  himself,  swinging  betvreen  them  on  his  hands,  and  drop 


le 


se 


-ved, 


Senor  Vasquez  is  the  president  of  the  coinmittee  •which  is  contacting 
1  the  people  v/ho  have  lived  in  Tubutama,  especially  those  in  the  United 
•ates,  asking  for  money  to  repair  the  church.  Also  with  the  party 
.s  the  Presidente,  Senor  Bustamante, 


•i><i 
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.own  to  the  passage  which  le^^  toward  the  monastery  rooms  (behind  the  sanc- 

.ary)#  He  again  cautiously  said  it  was  pure  conjecti:a?e,  but  that  might 

;ve  been  the  r  iver  escape  for  the  priests  in  an  Indian  attack,  for  he 

.imself  had  been  able  to  walk  all  the  way  through  the  tunnel.  (By  his 

•st\ares  I  would  guess  it  to  have  been  eight  feet  wide  and  perhaps  six 

w  le 

et  high,  unless  one  ould  reduce  the  measurements  r'ronortionately  to  his 

ze  at  the  time  he  explored  the  place.) 


;e 


.'ved. . 
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Arce  y  Arroyo  to  Calderon  June  20,  1754    1  v^c  ^t 

ill  tills  sane  ^tovn  ol'j  iubutaiiia  tueie  aj-i-eured  durin^^  tlie  Visitation 

^inspection)  aii  ^Indian;  governor  wno  had  oeen  governor  of  oan  l^nacio, 

but  shockingly  enough  he  wore  his  cape  triuued  with  tae  fringe  of  a 

choir  robe,  ur  tiie\eil  of  the  cross  ^cruz  manga),  it  I  had  previously 

been  informed  that  iie  had  worn  ""it  this  way  since  the  uprising.  As  no  one 

t- ke  action  against 
dared  do    anything  a  bout  this  great  wickedness,  and  the  shock  of  it, 

no  small       —       

I  will   confess,    made  a   deep  impression  on  my  soul,    I   proceeded   to  inaice 

him  .':ive   up   the   cape,     -^^  with   fire  wiiich  was    ;  roa^iht,    to    burn   it   publicly 

at  the   hand   of    ....explaining    to    tlie    Jfridians   that  he   did   this   not   because 

the   fringe  was   not  a  iioly  thing   consecrated  to   tlie   Church-l*»4-     ut... 

uecause    it  w  as    now  shockingly  profaned   at   tiie   hand   of   that   robber   of 

churches   (sacrilege  means   to    st(?al   church  property)    —     whose   deed  deserved,. 

some    iaslies   in  the    presence   of   all    8l  1   would  have   had    tlii  s  done... 

as&uiing    \ ou   of   my   disgust   at   doing   this,    uecause   surely   i    cuuld   find 

it  -  ^ 

such   excellent   reasons   for  carrying-^kis   out,      tiuit  1   permitted  the 

never   the   less 
pious   supplications   to   take  precedence   over  religious  piety,   &.  &i4tt<»««k 

draw 
1    don't  know   if    \  ou  will  say,    to   wliat   extent   I  ^BB^^  the   line   to    tlie   point 

<»xto'it   of    being   indiscreet,. 

..in  wiiich  the  pot»ple-t»4—  tipper  Pimas  distinguish  themselves,   very 

dill  ei  cntly  f rom t he   other   nations 

"lo   presentes"  <i>.  you  recogni/,e   (but  why   is  he  using   the   "tu").. 


Ijlacing  ivivine  wercy   in  the    other   side   of   the   eetti-e    balance    (1   t-.iuk 
1    like    scale    better), ., 
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Tubutama 
Page  76  -  4th  Ser.  Doc.  Hist.  Vex, 

Reply 

Which  Padre  Jacob©  Sedelmair  gave  to  the  charges  which  the  Padre 
Inspector  General  made  (to)  against  him. 

I  entered  as  missionary  in  Tubatama  in  the  year  1736;  and  in  the 
twelve  towns  which  '*me  cupieron"  (?)  as  administration  I  did  not  find 
a  single  decent  church  or  cemetery,  and  the  majority  of  the  towns  (were) 
without  houses,  with  few  people  present;  and  so  it  is  true  that  taking 
the  people  out  of  their  mountains  and  gathering  them  together,  I  made 
them  build  (make)  in  each  of  the  seven  main  towns  a  church,  construct 
and  fence  the  cemeteries,  and  in  eight  towns  I  made  (built)  a  house  for 
my  existence,  while  all  the  time,  not  staying  in  one  place,  I  went  visit- 
ing these  towns  for  their  administration  and  (teaching  of  the)  doctrine 
which  they  need  so  much.  These  churches,  graveyards  and  houses,  I 
built  ( const ejitly)  changing  the  Pueblos  for  the  work,  and  with  the  roam- 
ing Papago  Indians,  gypsies  and  "nulius"  (perhaps  from  nulo  i.e.  of  no 
account),  "diesesis**  (?)  who  came  down  to  work  gladly,  who  ordinarily 
went  around  made  into  skeletons  by  hunger,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  weeks  (76.)  some  of  them  returned  to  their  lands  fat  and  others 
cane.   In  these  constructions  their  manner  of  work  was,  to  gather  between 
eight  and  nine,  and  to  quit  about  four,  those  who  dig  the  ground  do  it 
seated,  they  carry  two  small  balls  of  '*sogete'*  (probably  soga  i.e.  stone) 
in  their  hands,  they  sit  down  to  rest  and  the  same  with  the  rest;  but  some- 
thing was  accomplished  with  them,  because  of  their  being  many.  These 
constructions  were  made  during  the  most  idle  times,  and  when  the  Indians 
were  not  busy  with  their  corn.  77.1  - 


( 
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79.3  -  I  go  to  the   subject   of  the   lands;    I   SL:y ,   and  it   is   the   truth, 
that  since  I  gathered  so  Diany  Indians  in  Tubatarua,    "c^nc;ji'j.0i!.t3"    (  .)    I   in 
the  harvests,   I  vjas  presenting  the  Indians  the  best  lands  or  very  good 
ones  near  the  town  v/ith  all  its  conveniences,   under  the  (irrigation) 
channel  of  tlie    church,   and  aboVe   a  table    --  I  v;as   lending  to  thera  very 
often,   and  to  others  the  axes  vdth  v\foi  ch  to   open  up  (new)   lands,   never 
(not)    occupying  them  '.vith  other  things  at  those  times;   so  tlat  the  tovm  of 
Tubatama,   by  my  direction  and  benefaction  wc-.s   seen   (very)ii-ucl'i   bettered 
even  in  the  property  of  the  Indians  and  other  pieces  of   land,    in  the 
station,   they  alvi&ys  sov/ed  them  for  themselves  besides  their  oivn  lands, 
of  which  I  have  no  account,    in  good  earnest   as    (that)    I  had  taxken  them 
away  from  them  piece  by  piece,   neither  good  nor  bad,   and  I  say  that  in 
order  to  liquidate  this    (situation)    I  would  have  to  go  to  Tubutama  to 
see  the    strips    (of   land)   lAiiich   they  say  v/ere  theirs  and   xliich   I  tool-: 
from  them:     I  say,    in  particular,   of   the   Indian  Ciprian  that  he  Is  not 
(a  native)    of  Tubatama  but   that  I  converted  him  to  Tubatama  together 
with  his   village  which  was   of  about   sixty  heads   (of  people)    whose   child- 
ren and  adults   I  baptized;   as   if    for  n^yself   I  built  at  my  cost   in  the 

VA 
tov;n  a  decent  house  of  adobe,   beans  and   Hat  roof,   enabling  them  of 

his  village  to  sow  and  presenting  thera  (with)    land;  and  thus    do   not    know 
;\tiat  lands  Ciprisn  had  in  Tubatama  which   I  took  awEiy  from  him?     I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him;   considered  and  reconsidered  I  say  so,   the   Indi- 
ans have  thjs    habit,   about  having  taken   from  them  the    lard  v;hi  ch  was 
loaned  to   them,   of   saying  that  it  was  taken  froci  them.      But    even  so 
Ciprian  is   not    in  the  ri^t,  because  if   I  liad  taken  back  from  him  a 


piece,   I  al\mys  loaned  him  another,    jiast  as  I  made  loans  to  so  many 
others;  and  how  found  this  sams   Ciprian  so  much  new  land  where   (vdth) 
to  sow  (till),   as   is  known  nov;  in  Pimeria,  and  before  he  did  not   find 
if- 
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Tubutaira 
Page  76  -  4th  Ser.  Doc.  HlBt.  Vex. 

Reply 

Which  Padre  Jacobo  Sedelirair  gave  to  the  charges  which  the  "Padre 
Inspector  General  ma^^e  (to)  against  him, 

I  entered  as  missionary  In  Tubatama  In  the  year  1736;  and  In  the 
twelve  towns  which  **!?»  cupleron"  (?)  as  administration  I  fUd  not  find 
a  single  decent  church  or  cemetery,  and  the  majority  of  the  towns  (were) 
without  houses,  with  few  people  present;  and  so  it  is  time  that  taking 
the  people  out  of  their  mountains  and  gathering  therr  together,  I  made 
them  build  (make)  in  each  of  the  seven  main  tovms  a  church,  construct 
and  fence  the  cemeteries,  and  in  eight  tov.-ns  I  made  (built)  a  house  for 
my  existence,  while  all  the  tire,  not  staying  In  one  place,  I  went  visit- 
ing these  towns  for  their  administration  and  (teaching  of  the)  doctrine 
which  they  need  so  much.  These  churches,  graveyards  and  houses,  I 
built  (constantly)  changing  the  Pueblos  for  the  work,  and  with  the  roam- 
ing Papago  Indians,  gypsies  and  '•nulius'*  (perhat)?!  from  nulo  i.e.  of  no 
acccmt),  "dieeesls'*  (?)  who  came  down  to  work  gladly,  ■■^o   ordinarily 
went  euround  made  into  skeletons  by  hunger,  an'l  at  the  end  of  five  or 
sIt  weeks  (76.)  some  of  them,  returned  to  their  lands  fat  and  others 
care.   Tn  these  constructions  their  mar.ner  of  work  w^^s,  to  gather  between 
eight  and  nine,  and  to  quit  about  four,  those  who  dig  the  ground  do  It 
8eate<i,  they  carry  two  small  balls  of  ''sos^ete"  (probably  soga  I.e.  stone) 
in  their  hands,  they  sit  dovn  to  rest  and  t>^e  same  with  the  rest;  but  some- 
thing was  accomplished  with  them,  because  of  their  being  many.   These 
constructions  were  made  during  the  most  idle  times,  and  when  the  Indians 
were  not  busy  with  their  corn.  77.1  - 
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iomitaoo   fdotudo  b  aavioi  nism  c«vea  »dt  to  dOB9  at   (b^cb)  bltvtJ  mBd^ 

to"!  fietiOK  fi   ftlluff^   ■=.?:{?•  "'  i-f?   ?i'T3   ,p.j^Wf^*'>Tr«n  eii*  eoflsl  baa 

-i'aiv  ;!•■  r-  .  .liUq  oifc>  -li  jjaJ  ;   .  n    ,arii^  edi  lis  c»Iidw   ^ooaetaixB  XW 
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1    .'^setrof!   '^^  '?>.  fif.ir-irevs'r'^   .  ;»Arf .')i  i/'-'s  .'%B©dT     ,rfotM  oa  fcescr  y®^*  rfolrtw 

-nfiorr  3iij  liJii'.  Qi:&  ,;liw;  3jli;J  TOi  itolc::!;';   ^'dt  v^l-gnado   {yltaBtnaoo)  iliud 

on  lo   .9,1  oli/xy  moil  aqBriiea)   "aw^Iun"  f)rrfl  eBla<n8  |8jifll6fll  os»qB<^  ^ctJt 
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Caborca  and  Fitlquito 

"Goegrafica  y  Estidistica"  Vol.    10      (F  1201;  S6E  a  V  10) 

A. "Account  of  the  Port  of  la  Libertad" 

In  thu  .-.^tar  Listrict   (by  the  Scientific  comiilssion  to  Fort  of  Litertad) 
Pa^e  273 

1.  Fitiquito:     This  toi,vn  is   24,   17-100  leagues  distant  from    the 

port  of  la  Libertad  along  a  good  wagon  road  (observe  the   chart):   it   is 
situated  one  and  a  half  leagues  belov;  the    confluence  of   the  San  Ignacio 
and  Altar  Rives,  and  is  one  of   the  greatest  agri cultiiral  ones  that  this 
district   contains.     The  tavn,  ;*.ich   contains  1,200  irJmbitants  extends 
about   750  meters  from  East  to  West   for  160  from  Horth   to   South:    it  has 
a  good  enovigh  church  and  excellent  faraiing  lands  located  (at   a  distance 
from)   lengthwise  .along  the  river  lowland  with  an  extension  of   one  and 
a  quarter  leagues  by  three   quarters  of  a  league   in  width.     There  are 
harvested  superabundantly  corn  and  kidney  beans,   about  6000  "fanegas" 
of  wheat,   and  its  settlers   (Span.)  who  also  apply  themselves  to  the 
raising  of   cattle   possess  more  than  2000  head   (of    cattle. 

2.  Caborca  -  p.27'3 

"This  town,   distant   24,22-100  leagues  from  the   ^)Ort  of   la  Libertad 
along  a  good  road   (see  map)    is  founc    situated  on  the    lav  land  of   the 
river  altar  all  ready  (?)   united  with  the  San   Ignacio,  and  it   ic  the 
second  of  the   district   in  Agriculture  and  the  first   in  mining,   as   (pues) 
in  the  mountains  vhich  surround   it    (Caborca)  i-ost   of   the  rines  are  found 
there  which  the  ancients   (old   explorers  probably  LLJ   used  to   wcri:  and 
four  v;hich  are  actually  being  v;orked.     It   contclns  a  population  of  800 
souls;    its   farri'  Ie^  nds  v>hich  extend  one    league  from  East   to  West  .by  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  l.ortn  to  ^outh  produce  annually  6000  fanegas  of 
v;heat,  enou^   (plenty  of)   corn,  some  beans,   cane   etc.   etc.     There  are 


\ 


{ 


inr- 


about  5000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  on  its  protected  lands  and  nei^Ji- 
boring  ranches,   priiLarily  in  the   one  of   "Calera"  belonging  to  D.   Dioirjsio 
Gonzales.      It  has  the  bet  t   church  in  Sonora  v;hich  the   Jesuit  missionar- 
ies began  to   build  in  1805  and  ;vhich  v;as  coicpleted  in  the  year  1810. 


The  agriculture  of  this  tovm  could  be  iLiproved  considerably  and  at  very 
little  cost,    (by)   changing  the   course  of  the  river  to  the   old  bed 
'channel,   box)    viiich    it  had  before,  because  in  the  old   bed  are   to  be 
found  deep  holes  full  of  v.'ater  v/hich  its   current    (stream)    carries  under- 
neath the  sand  by  viiich  they  are   covered,  and  v;hich  formerly  used  to  serve 
not  only  to  irrigate  some   lands  of  caborca  but  also   those  of   '♦Bisani" 
viftiich  are  many  and  of  good  grade.     The   great  swelling  and  overflow  of  the 
river  happening  due  to  the   rains  of   the   year  1828 ,  made  it   change  the 
^ast-  ,e3t    course  Waich   it   forir-erly  had  defl^^cting   it    ali  >0£t    into  the 
first   houses  of  tl^    to\m  towards  the  South;   the   church  vdth  this   change 
beinf'  the  nearest   to   the   point  of  deviation,  v;ould  be  endangered  in  some 
nev;  ;;vsrflcv.'    (flood),    and  it  v;ould  be  desirable  that  as   a  vjork  of  public 
welfare,  the  Minister  of  Promotion,   Colonization  and  Industry,  would  take 
it  under  his  higli   (exalted)   consideration. 

Comaission 

1.  Formed  during  administration  of  Fr.  Don  Ignacio  Pesqueira  of  Sonora. 

2.  Fr.    D.  Tomas  Robinson  -  Chief  of   the  Scientific  Commission 

3.  Done   ii;   1861 

(Vol.  10  -  "De  Geografica  y  :Lstadistica") 
F  ISOl  -  Sqr  Co.  Vol  10 

a.  Page  673  contains  material  on  I.'uestra  Senora  de  Loreto. 


2. 
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Cabarca:  I  1246  V  45 

R.  Velasco  Ceballas :    -  V.'ill  the  United  States  possess   itself 
(take  possession)   of  Lower  California?"     Pub.  i.Iex.   -  1911. 

The  Crabo  Filibuster:   -  page  12. 

The  seed  of  the   filibusterers  Long,  Edvra.rds ,  V/alker,   continued 
giving   its  fruits.      In  the  year  1857  it  produced  Henry  Crabe  v;ho 
boldly  penetrated  into  the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  Sonorans,   in  gallant  proof  of    (their)   love   of  "turruno" 
their  soil  (?)   and  of  bravery,   attacked  Crabe  in  the   little  town  of 
Caborca,   surrounded  him,   defeated  him  and  knocked  hiir.  to   smithereens. 
Of  the   hundred  and   sixteen  men  v,'ho  composed  the  filibustering   company, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  died  ^t  the  hand   of  the   defenders.     Tbje   re- 
maining are   after  having  him  in  their  pov/er  they  granted  his  life  so 
that  he   would   return  to  the  U.S.   to  tell  of  the    disaster. 


jom  in  Caravaca,  Murcia,  :ipain  -  1670 

jrougnt  to  New  cipain  early  in  lile.  Studiea  in  Mexico  City 
'.ntered  Jesuit  college  in  Mexico  City  in  1688. 

i  rofessed  in  1704*  apparently  in  the  northwest. 
■  as  sent  to  the  northwest  and  was   assigned  to  Gruebavi, 
3an  Cayetano  ana  3an  Luis  in  1701. 

jy  the  30th  of  June,   1701  he  was  attending  fc>-a»"j£ftvi-^P-  del 
-4U»-€inTi  JeHoi-4t»g--ag--vrcil.  H'-  K  -'^  <;  i    ■  .  -  •   t:. -.s-.  '^,i-,,-nc '.-  . 

Constructed  the  fchurch  at  Guebavi  and  said  mass  in  it  ^ h  , 
November  5,  1701.    Ki  ^v  C     Sru.\j  Vi.'Cl  nHA'C  U\  i     ^^ 

From  1703  to  1704  administered  Fitiquin  and  San  Francisco 
(county  of  Altar)    ',W  ''V^^.f^^c  Xf  /^/j.,;"*.  ^r'  > 

sometime  between  1704  and  1707  was  transferred  to  Arivechi 
where  he  remained  until  at  least  1737 . 

Jn  September  7,   1733 *  he  officiated  at  Sahuaripa;   was 
offered  its  administration  but  he  refused  it. 

P.  Lauria  oy  letter  of  oept.  10,  1735  t^oes  not  recoiiimend 
him   :   calls  him  gossip-aionger 

Appointted  procurador  of  Sonora  in  Mexico  City  and  on  his 
way,   shortly  before  August  18,  1737,   he  fell  from 
his   horse  and  suifered  a  leg  injury  that  kept   him 
in  bed  apparently  until  about  Oct.  7j   1737  at  wnich 
time  Lauria  oegs  the  Provincial  to  be  lenient  with 
San  Martin 

On  Jan.  31 >  1741  he  is  at  the  College  of  Zacatecas; 

on  May  18,  1744  he  is  at  Puebla,  college  of  ^piritu  Santo 

in  Doth  he  served  as  simple  minister  (operario);   he  re- 
mained at  Puebla  until  July  1,  1748  in  good  health,   after 

that  date  he  is  reported  seriously  ill  and  died  in  that 

college  December  8,  1748. 


From  the  unpublished  manuscript  JESUITS  liv  SQI^ORA 

by  Burrus-Pradeau,  Los  Angeles,  California,  I965. 
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The  tovm  of  Sario  is  situated  in  a  valley  encircled  by  high  moun- 
tains. Hard  by  the  town  runs  a  stream  to  the  many  and  good  lands  of 


this  mission.     Some  Indians   cultivate  their  particular  (i.e.   especially 
theirs)   plots  and  (also)   sov;  cormuunally,  wheat  corn  and  other  seeds. 
'^he   church  is  ornamented  inside  with  a  collateral  of  linens,    ("•)    v;ith 
its  frame   (borders)   gilded.     The  high  cross,  and  an  all  silver  baptis- 
al   case,  vestments  of   all  kinds  and  colors  with  other  ornaments 
probres"  poor  ones  for  the  altar  and  divine  v/orship.     By  the    censixs 
'.lich  I  have  now  there  must  be  thirty-two  married  couples,   fifteen 
idowers,   four  widows,  twelve  orphans,   and  the  (total)   number  of  souls 
.ne  hundred  thirty-six. 

The  town  of  visit  San  Jose  de  Aquimuri  tv;o  leagues  Southwest  of 
Sario,  has  neither  a  chij?ch  nor  a  house  for  the  missionary.     3e  the 
census   which  I  have  now  there  must  be  fourteen  married  couples,   five 
widowers,  tv/o  widows,  and  the  nmxiber  of  souls  fifty-eight. 


2. 
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Santa  Teresa 


we  flashed  by  in  the  busses  I  made  a  qtiick  sketch  of  the  w-lls  I 
,  -".vhich  were  eroded  considerably  since  the  pictiires  of  193^« 


Pitiquito 
No  Notes  at  the  site,  A  question  was  brought  u^  there  by  Mrs, 
J3roy:  co\ild  the  confessional  there,  though  more  modem,  be  something 
3  vihat  might  have  been  at  Tumacacori  before  the  wall  was  filled  in 
the  west  ^transept"? 
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Roctorf'tos 


Hectnrs'ta  of  tho   lioly  tiartyrs  of   Japan 

lnclvj(l9C   Fr-^ntsr'^s,    B- rispa,    E»cor«c,    Bsvlsoa, 
it^cosarl,Curr;p' s,Sd..    Juon.Oposurr?   i^ict^runi^ 

Koctor- t3  of  3aa  Fr'nclaco  da   borxa( bound ery  ran  west    ^I 
^titcae,    ^otr.K  aoath  to   a   lln?*  p^  sslns   just    south  of 
liuana    vikte.  (includac   p  ^rh' ps  ^'fifeorl  ^nd   'aeaws.fJ 
i^orth.rn  bounc:',ary;  just   south  of   Ur  5;^    P'JGs  js   «   li^^aj 
of   tho  north  rn  boundary.   Oros   itsalf   Ifl    in   ^noth^r  Uoctoi 

n-ctor't5  of  ^an   ^'r-nclSco   Anvlar  oi"    Sonorst.    Includa'^ 
«11  mission  on  Kto   ^onops   from  Ur ^»  to    'rlapa   find 
pro/bably  Chine pe  and   BRCuacha.    -i»    ^.ir»nclfico, 
ailiirla   ^-'opulo,    podopa,    I^unpa,    and      jp»rjntly  ^acuro<j. 
alth^uKh  of    th^3   Inst   I  nm   vary  doubtful,    sinca   this 
is  ^Ise^har      I'stad    a*  baing   in  iolor^s. 

Ractor'-tay   /of  -.   ^anora  do   Lolons,    seid   to    Ircluda    . 
oucurpo  BS   7A311  ^83   Kioo  misslons.    ^h9   fiacormg   rrap 
is  not   cigar  rr>t;^:rd  in^-  ^  curoo.     __^ 

XF«;   CftseSTuoon   skotch  copy   ->f  na^p   in  ^9 coring 

"LRtcins   46   t/^isson^s  ^3   -^nr!^    Upsti   ?-ino. 


^^ ^    ^„^   ^»«^»*«*ww   ui    wovjLwuL^x.      «i*  i/iic  isuii/u  ztxoiig   X1.8   eastern 

art  the  l^oviuce  is  =;omided  b>  a  line  ru  ning  Irou  the  iiaaeraca  i-^ssion 
.hrouj^h  Uie  presidic  of  ironieras  to  ierrenate.  And  in  orr!er  to  include 
iyhe  region  of  tne  High  rijutt-s  another  line  may  ^e  dravn  from  ironteras  to 
:;he  iinion  of   the  ban    ibdro  with  the  tiila. 

•he  hiBBiuufc   in    tiie  whole   extenBion  ol    bonora   belong  under  the   juriadictio  n 
itf   the  Visitor  of  bonora.     V'isitoi    is  the  title   of   the  principal     kiuperior 
iif  each  Province  of  iMiaiions  heca-  ae   it  is  his  dity   to  visit  those  u^der  his 
tharge  o'  ce,    twice   or   wore  times  during  the  triennial   period  of  his  adminis- 
tration as   tne  Irovincial   does  vith  the  tlolleges  of  his  ^ovince.      ^he 
iisKions  in  this  Visit  or  Province  are  t^^enty  nine  divided   into   four  hector— 
tihipa:      at  Francis  horgia  with  8  Missions;      at.   Francis  Xavier  with  7;    the 
ioly  Martyrs  of  Japan  vith  7;     <k  our  Lady  of  oorrows  in  the  high  lands  of 
.;he  Piaas  vith  8.      The  Superiors  oi   these  divisions  are  called  Hectors   because 
they  have   the  same  autLority  over   the  Histsionaries  as   far  as  cc-mpatiu^le  vith 
this  exile,  as  is  given  to   ilectors  of   Colleges  over   their  subjects. 


Conditions  of  Kino's  tiote — from  Kudo  Ens&yo 


Souora— - 

A  Province  in  North  America  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hoyal  ^ourt  oi  ^mndalAJara,  in  the  kingdon  of  New  iralicia, 
in  the  diocese  of  I>urango  <^  under  the  government  of  ilinaloa.   There  are 
six  provinces  io  this  region  namely,  Chametla,  ^opala,  Culiacan,  Zinaloa 
i^timuri  ^  ^onora.   liie  boundaries  of  ^onora  are  on  the  east  a  chain  of 
moontains,  separatinr  it  from  the  Taraumaras  «^<-  reaching  from  batechi  to  Bacoa 
Sati.   Ui  the  Weat  it  is  washed  by  t  he  Gulf  oX  California  froir  the  Yaqui 
i^iver  to  the  mouth  of  tue  Colorado,   On  the  sonth,  the  jiaqui  uiver  i  ut  in  odher 
to  include  the  five  missions  belonging  to  the  circuit  of  Sonora  ve  partly 
take  for  its  bouuiiary  in  Utut  aiiection  the  ivivei  Chico  althou'i.h  it  cuts 
somewhat  into  the  province  ot'  ustimuri.   On  the  iw  rth  along  its  eastern 
part  the  i^oviuce  is  .;Ourided  by  a  line  ru  ning  frou  the  baaeraca  i-^ssion 
through  the  presidic  of  ironteras  to  lerrenate.  iuid  in  order  to  include 
the  region  of  tne  High  irisas  another  line  may  be  drawn  from  Ironteras  to 
the  union  of  the  ban  ittdre  with  the  (iila. 

Ahe  Hissione  in  tiie  whole  extension  oi   bonora  belong  under  the  jurisdictio  n 
of  the  Visitor  of  bonora.   Visitor  is  the  title  of  the  princij^al  Jiuperior 
of  each  i^rovince  of  MissionB  becavse  it  is  his  dvty  to  visit  those  u^der  his 
charge  o-  ce,  twice  or  aiore  times  during  the  triennial  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  the  i'rovincial  does  with  the  Colleges  of  his  province.   Ihe 
Missions  in  this  Visit  or  Province  are  twenty  nine  divided  into  four  Kector- 
ships:  at   Francis  Borgia  with  8  Missions;  at,   Francis  Xavier  with  7;  the 
Holy  Martyrs  of  Japan  with  7;  A  our  Lady  of  :jorrows  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  Pimas  with  8.   The  bujieriors  oi  these  divisions  are  called  Hectors  because 
they  have  the  same  auti^ority  over  the  Hissionaries  as  far  as  ccmpatiule  with 
this  exile,  as  is  given  to  iiectors  of  Colleges  over  their  subjects. 


